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MME. EUGENIE MANTELLI. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 

sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
uptils prepared for 

CONCERT, ORATORIO anp LYRIC STAGE. 
Vinter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So. 18th St , Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
‘“*I declare Mrs. Ratclitfe Caperton to be mv only 
representative and I advise all pupils desiring to 

study with me to be prepared by her.” 
(Signed) Pror.G B. LAMPERTI. 


June 17, 1890. Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address: 312 West 14th Street, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR —ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 


City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street, New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 27 Union Square, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
145 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 

Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 
EMILIO BELARI, 

Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church. Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Tharedaye. 

Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert Studio: 114 East 54th Street, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso. 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA pD’ARONA. 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio : 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 





GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. - 





CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instructivun 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 





G. WARING STEBBINS, 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 
Orgarist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Verona Piace, Brooklyn. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (Alder) 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 


Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York. 
W111 accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





Mme. KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 


Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 





CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class eae society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 





GERRIT SMITH. 


Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY. 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn's Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera, 
Studios: { West 59th Street, New York. 
* 7858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
West 59th Street, New York. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 
Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York. 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York, 





ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 38th Street, New York 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio. Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. : 
32 East 23d Street, New York City. 


important 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Maer. FLORENZA v'ARONA. 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York, 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection. ; 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Coticerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, or 
H. M. HIikKSCHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
36 West 15th Street, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory 
May and June in Europe Resumes Piano In- 
struction July 20 at Silver Lake, N. Y 
For particulars address 
28 West 19th Street. New York. 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 


Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 bast 74th Street. 





HELEN von DOENHOFF-SHAW, 
Contralto, 
Opera. Concerts, Festivals. 

Will accept a limited number of pupils and pre- 
pare them vocally and dramatically tor tne oper- 
atic stage. Address Steinway Hall or 636 Lexington 
Avenue, cor. 54th Street, New York. 





CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 


refers. Instruction. 
683 West 938d Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hali, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York 





THE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIAMO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 





F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 


Miss BERTHA BUCKLIN, 
Violinist. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Union Square, West, New York. 





ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
Violoncellist. 
Now in arene. Will resume October 1. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano. Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 123d Street, New York. 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address: 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Bruadwav, New York 





THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 


MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL. Al 
branches of music taught by eminent teachers. 
S FROEHLICH, Director. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist. 
Lock Box 976. Chicago 
Author of **Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
« “Complete Musical Analysis.”’ 
- “ Music as a Language,” &c . &c. 
Persona! or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, 
Composition. Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address: 324 West 57th Street, New York 
‘It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my cenfidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.’""—Wsam Mason 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTuRE 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4 14th Street, 
New York 


3 East 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
ORATORIO AND SONG INTERPRETATION, 
Address: 122 West 126th St., New York. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 490 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 187 West 22d Street. New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York 


E. CATENHUSEN, 
Vocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New York. 
“I recommend in the highest degree Prof. E 


Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice.” 
BERLIN. LILLI LEHMANN, 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 


Voice Culture (Labord method). 
6 East 17th Street. New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 
MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL, 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 
the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice productio 





n. 
Hardman Hall, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Vocat INSTRUCTION, 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, 
has returned to America, Applications for en- 
gagements and turtion (Leschetizky method) can 
be made to her temporary address, 


STELNWAY HALL, New York. 


AD. NEUENDORFYF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address : 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St.,.New York City. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 89th Street, 
New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 m. tol P. M. 
138 Sth Avenue, New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 
ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 3th Street, New York. 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


6 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 





(ONCERT [}IRECTION AYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


A BC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





NEW YORK CITY 


Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 


Associated with Mr. Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre. 


In addition will be opened October 1 
The Empire Theatre 
School of Opera. 
Principal Instructor, Mr. Edwin Hoff. 
Address for particulars —it 
NELSON WHEATCROFT, Director. 





Paris. 


Paris. 


London, England. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D’UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 

Muse. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocuticn. 

Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 

coached, a Rue ateeemaanne. Paris. 


MusDEmoIsELizs YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 

for French Pronunciation. 

14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 
MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 


Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
; English, French, Spanish. 


34 Place St. Georges, P Paris. 


Mur. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 





Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monrnu. 


74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 Rue de ia Victoire, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris, 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 


Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 


(Parc Monceau.) 6% Rue de Prony, Paris. 


Voice 
scéne. 














MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


JULIANI, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 





Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 
son api fa 11% Rue de Milan, Paris. 
MK. EMILE. BERTIN, 
Stage Practices 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 

30 Rue St, Petersbourg. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—DirEcr. 
16 Rue Halévy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 








85 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS. 





The Most Successful 


Scnool in America, 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Take advantage of the Special Summer Course for Teachers and Advanced 


Terms $45.00. 
Send for circular. 


Players. 
lessons. 


Course begins August 3 and continues for five weeks. 


Thirty-five lessons, including class, 


private and lecture 


Address 


Mrs A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 29 West 15th Street, New York City. 





Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 


ITALIAN METHOD 
14 Rue Alfred de Vigny, 


(Parc Monceau.) 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


—— PARIS .—— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 RUE CONDOKCET. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA 


(LESIRKE ARTOT), 


PARIS. 








39 Rue de Prony, 
PARIS. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 


de VOpera. 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 


(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 Rue de Vintimille, 


M. LEON JANCEY, 
Du Theatre l’Odéon, Paris 


Lyric Declamation —Facial Expression— 
nierpretation— Diction. 
In NEW YORK SEPTEMBER 1 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1896. 
TERMS: $5.00 A LESSON. 
Limited number of pupils only received. 
address immediately, therefore, 


62 Rue Condorcet, PARIS. 


Parc Monceau. 


Paris, France. 





Please 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 


American comfort guaranteed the year 
round. Not a stopping place, but a Home. 


Bella, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. 








Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratori: 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 























Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 
The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves, 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of Mow York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2¢ Vice-President. 
UWerbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntingtons Woodman, Principal Organ Daft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Vielin Department. 


Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send fur catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 


Musical Director and Seercary. 
19 & 21 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORE 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


stablished by the 
Princtpal— “to TOSEPE SARNeY. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught 

Improvisation, Accompanying, 
Sight Reading :Instrumental), C Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d. to £4 i4s, 6d, per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 1380 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the becretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C, 


Sighs Singing, 
ora 


MR. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Ai sthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Ear!l’s Court, 8. W., London. 





Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


lx Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 





Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portiand Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
% Eigin Avenue, London, W. 





M. PANZANI, 

Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 
Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London 


Mrs. EMIL BEHN 


Scientific Voice oe se Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EAKL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 





The best Fay of advertising everything connected with 


music in 1 fotwar ~ Scotland Specimen : and 
terms wi u) ion to the ‘s 
= En a RN ry 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolf, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 

sll, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
age Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINQINQ. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 











4 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















Oo” Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
cxamination of the musi- 
the 





cal profession and 









public. 


OO 
©) 
8 


OO 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BosTON. 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Griinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister, 

Applications can be made daily fron 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis ov Cemand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


Reyal Conservatory ef Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Scheel), 


DRESOAN, GURMANY, 


Thirty-cighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole 
Sherwood, Tyson- Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmap, Music Director 
H6pner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutemacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admissior 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Pref. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 








COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE. 


TEH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1860. PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WOLLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
ments); second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble plaving (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teaching 
staff consists of forty teachers 

Winter Term will begin September 15; next entrance examination takes place September 15 at the 
College (Wolfstrasse, 85) The yearly fees are 300 marks (75) fer piano, violin, viola, violoncello 
classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 

For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOQNE, GERMANY. 
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New England Conservatory of Muse 


Chicago Musical College, 


J. RAYNER, 
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MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Foot Houston St., East River, é Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





BSTABLISHED 1846. 


C. 6. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution; liberal 
conditions, 

see 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 














Have you seen our — 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


ef not, send for it. 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices :{ 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
36 Sixth S.reet, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Detroit, Mich. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Address all Communications to 


S.& FP. BHRARD, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 











Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Tuorovucnu MusicaL Epucation AFTER THE MeTHops oF Foremost 
Evuropgan CONSERVATORIES. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 


Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those frum abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term, 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 


ALL KINDS OF CUT ™ SAWED VENEERS. 


Founded tn 188 by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 


semble Playing, Flocution and Physical Culture ; 


Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 


RICHARD H. DANA, President. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director 
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THE LEADING CONSERVATORY OF 
AMERICA. 
Complete in all its Departments. 

Music, Oratory, Modern Languages and Tuning. 
Send or call for Illustrated Prospectus and 
Calendar. 

FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


1s 
HANS VON SCHILLER, Musical Directors. 
LLIAM 


ASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANH, 


Cata'ogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


Chicage Conservatory of Music. 
SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . ._. Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, . . . Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . . . Vecal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, + « « Orgaa. 
8. ER JACOBSOHN,. ., . . . Violin. 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASOW, Harmony, &c. 


also Modern Languages and English Literatu:e. 
ress. Four Catalogues addres 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Founded 1850, 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, 8S. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 
CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOUL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments). 
SEMINARY: — Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER. ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History) ; 
PeLix DREYSCHOCK, ALBEKT KIBENSCHOTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof Feiepr. GERNSHEIM, 
A. PaPENDICcK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. 
PoEeNITz (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Urgan); Prof. GUSTAV HOL- 
LAENDER, HEINRICH BANDLER, WILLY NIRKING (Violin’; LEO SCHRATTENHOLZ (’Cello), etc , ete. 
Charges: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 
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Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 a.m tel P.M 
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Paris. 


Trees! lLlove trees better than men.—BEETHOVEN. 


7s can walk through this Paris these summer 
mornings from 5 to 11 without once getting the sun; 
every minute through sections of the Garden of Eden, per- 
fume-laden bowers of the most exquisite trees in infinite 
variety of all colors, forms and expression, trees that seem 
vital, pulsating, breathing, speaking almost; among billows 
of juicy grass without a weed; flowered walks, and lakes 
of flowers, fountains, and sprays, and ivies, perfume and 
freshness; every object not only cared for but petted; not 
a speck of dust on your shoes, not a blow of wind on your 
garments; miles and quarters, and other quarters and 
more miles, all the same; clean, trim, watered, washed, 
formed ; variety infinite, symmetry complete; the whole 
thing filled with a strange, almost actual presence; every- 
thing stirred; no death, no pain, no strife, no weakness, 
everything, everywhere, limitless, voluptuous luxury. 


** 


You must sleep in Paris to get it. There is no other 
way. It is a bath of life luxury. 
able once it grows upon you, and it must grow like art or 
your hair. You can’t buy it, you can’t hurry it. No 
earthly use thinking to see Paris with your eyes. It must 
come as a consecutive succession of experiences, just like 
art development. 


The whole thing is one object of art framed in the most | 
| anyone else. 
Why should | 


artistic of nature and still as the Garden of Paradise. No 
wonder they don’t ever care to get out of it. 
they care to leave anything so beautiful and so newly beau- 
tifulevery day ? Why should they want to hurry ? 
will be here to-morrow as beautiful asto-day. Why bother 
that the means of communication are slow? Why want 
to go anywhere? It is as beaut}ful one place as another. 


Why want to achieve? Ambition is such a nuisance, there | 


is no glory that can come to you as intoxicating as this 
golden mist that saturates your senses. Why struggle for 
riches? Nothing could be better than this you are walking 
through. 

The whole thing is one endless drunk. 


*_* * 


How can anyone walk with stooped shoulders or turned- 
in toes through such places? Howcan anyone plan harm 
or think hate? How can anyone act disagreeably or be 
rude? How could anyone be rude! How can anyone 
plan to give a man 2 frs. for his 5? How dare a teacher 








It is delight indescrib- | 


Beauty | 


| up, that bores me, so I do what I like.”’ 


| and the people leave them so. 


midday dusty streets to abominable depots, to catch 
wretched trains and homely hurried boats, wasting pre- 
cious time fighting with poor coachmen, and wrangling 
with unfortunate porters, to avoid giving 3 sous for 2; 
with ‘minds and foreheads furrowed with petty, undisci- 
plined perplexities; in their ungraceful utility garments 
herded with others, equally ungraceful, furrowed and un- 
congenial; ‘‘doing time’’ with roasting guide books, to 
have to say they saw; and who pass in one city gate and 
out the other, without bathing one hour in the real glories 
of European civilization; who in their wild search to do, 
to spend, to buy, to see, never pause one moment /o /ee/. 
You cannot see Paris with your eyes, you must bathe 

in it, steep in it, growin it. For living in Paris is Art. 
” 


* 


Bizet— Fragments de la jolie fille de Perth; Suite de 
l’Arlésienne, Introduction, Menuet, Réverie Carillon; Se- 
lections from Carmen; Ouverture de Patrie. 

Berlioz—Marche de Troyens a Carthage; ouverture de 
Benvenuto Cellini; Roméo et Juliette; Fragments de la 
Damnation de Faust, Ballet des Sylphes, Choeur des Sol- 
dats, Marche Hongroise. 

What do you think, for instance, of the luxury of this 
music played in the mise en scéne of one of these Parisian 
bowers? What a mise en scéne for the music, and what a 
music for the mis en scéne! 

An incessant panorama of tone pictures, and tone pic- 
tures of life, not merely of notion. What do you think, 
for instance, of a Ballet des Sylphes where you fancy that 
it makes itself, not made by an orchestra? When you hear 
the soldiers’ chorus throbbingly come and go through the 
stately trees you realize the agony of the man who, feel- 
ing all this slipping from him, could sell his soul to the 
Prince of Devils for even a week of reprieve. Carthage 
is there with the tree trunks for columns, and Troy—the 
wooden horse might be anywhere. Carmen, the she-devil, 
too, is there with her tambourine and the flames in her 
eyes, and even the decent, well behaved boughs salute 
her. Roméo and Juliette had no more beauteous scene 
about them when they siretched the arms of their hearts 
to heaven and pleaded with the day to wait. 


*# *# 


Oh, yes, some 1,500, whose presence does not 
Quiet, still, well-bred, self-contained, 


People ? 
interfere one bit. 
respectful and respecting, the grand mondaine receptions 
might well envy music the audiences which assemble in 
these forest salles. 

The light small chairs are arranged so straight and even 
There is no tipping back, 
lounging or rocking, nothing that could annoy or disturb 
How could there be? In the very farthest 
outside row you could hear a violin string break or a key 
being twisted. Between the numbers a subdued move- 
ment takes place here and there and a few changes of 
seats. The instant the first chord is drawn you would 
think death has mown down the crowd. 

More yet, it the piece happens to be a grave, tame, un- 
rhythmic one, you get the same chance to hear it that you 
do a more fascinating one. There is no vulgar letting go 
of attention by certain groups as much as to say: ‘‘ Shut 
Oh, no. Some- 
body else might be enjoying it, you see; and of course 
when everybody feels that way of course they are all still. 

If one were deaf one coul« enjoy going to those open air 
musics in France, just for the deep pleasure given by the 
unconscious politeness of this gentle race. For this sort 


| of audience is much more typically French than that found 


say to the pupil of another, ‘‘Come study with me’"’? | 


How can a man drink cocktails through such hours and 
support the thought that he is thus only poking over the 
smoldering rags of his manhood, and that Nature—dis- 
gusted—scorns him? How can anyone head for remorse, 
seeing—— 

And yet, and yet, mystery of mysteries and strangest 
of all, you think all that and you feel it, and at the same 
time you feel that you are on the brink of the folly of your 
life. You can’t escape the sensation of a precipice. ‘There 
is a strange unseen and all-powerful drag over your senses 
that means instability. You tremble at a sound, at a 
touch, that, like a Niblo transformation scene, shall swing 
the whole fairy palace into a crackling mass of hissing 
devils, you, willingly, among them. 

For that’s Paris! 

How strange a thing this Paris! How strange a thing 
this life! How strange a thing this angel-devil of a soul 
that is put into our keeping for the simple sake of seeing 
what we will do with it, in the few short years! Is that 
all there is to the story of the Garden of Eden ? 


* 2 


How I pity people who spend all these heavenly months 
delving and diving in horrible trunks, pulling and hauling 
over their creased and tumbled finery that looks old while 
new; tearing and driving in the glaring sunlight through 


at the Grand Opera, for instance, where English language 
is largely spoken—often, alas, even while a great composer 
is talking! 

How do they keep their dogs and their children so still, 
I want to know ? 

For there are many dogs there in the company, from 
the stupid pug who has to be shown his feet when it is 
time to walk to the brainy caniche who looks as if he read 
Greek and Latin, but you would never know it. At the 
close of a number you see a woman walk off with a doggie 
companion by her side, a mauve ribbon between them, or 
a gentleman with his little friend in pink string, but you 
will not hear a ‘‘ down there!,’’ a whistle or a growl for a 
month of Sundays out there under the social trees. 

Children are there of all ages from lack of responsibility 
to loss of it, scattered all over back to the trim green hedge 


| and beyond it, and you would never know it while the 


music played. 

Yes, during the Benvenuto Cellini number one darling 
white muffet of a baby kept putting its midget of a fore- 
finger into the dimple of a beautiful brown face that was 


| hanging backward over its mother’s knee, making the 


latter give little hysterical chuckles. The mortified father 
walked the whole culprit outfit off and out of the grounds 
with a more apologetic air than one would have who was 


| taken up for a ‘‘drunk and disorderly ’’ on Newspaper 


| Row or City Hall Park. 


| 


Another adorable Christmas doll of a midget, with Ré- 
camier face and eyes like sloes, asked papa twice: ‘‘ Ou 
donc est maman?’’ The man put his tinger on his black 


mustache, then on her moist coral lips, looked awe for a 
couple of seconds into her widening eyes, and whispered 
something close into her mite of an ear. He then set her 
to beating time to the music, ‘‘ un, deux, trois, quatre,’’ 
and when the rhythm changed he passed to.a dainty little 
pantomime of a dance with their hands; all so gently, 
quietly and effectually that not three people saw and 
nobody heard, and the Cellini memorial was undisturbed. 

They won't have it, you know. They won't allow their 
children to disturb seventy or eighty people for a mere 
whim. They don’t allow their children to be troublesome. 
That’s how. They control them. And why not? 


*s * 


INTERPRETATION. 

The keenest thought and the greatest artist must quail 
before this subject. 

A dawning perception of what it means comes on finding 
that a third and fourth reading of the letter from your 
dearest friend leaves you still with undiscovered country 
(That means, of course, a 
Let him write ever so dis- 


between your soul and his. 
letter with thought in it.) 
tinctly, let you read ever so clearly, and still that elusive 
perspective of shading continues to throw up its delicate 
lines, away and away and down, long as the mind-eye 
can look. 

This, too, with somebody who lives in your time, thinks 
in your habit of thought, addresses you personally, and 
who is allied to you by blood or feeling, to aid the trans- 
mission. The words seem but mere guide posts, so little 
do they convey of the message thought. 

Add to this a stranger mind, who writes on a subject in 
which you have not been thinking, in a way that it has 
never before been presented, what nice and careful weigh- 
ing must be given the reading, and what risks of miscon- 
ception! 

Add to this that the stranger person has lived in another 
age, whose environment, influence, education, thought- 
food and even means of expression were wholly different 
from yours—unless one takes the pains, and infinite pains 
they are, to study back into those conditions, nothing but 
the simplest germs of thought common to all human nature 
have a chance of transmission, even from the creator to 
the receiving mind. 

When, in addition to that mental transmission, an ¢.- 
pression of that far removed thought enveloped in those 
far away conditions is attempted the task becomes still 
more involved and uncertain. When the means of ex- 
pression are totally different from those in use by the 
creator it is still less sure. When the one who undertakes 
to express is not sufficiently master of the means in his 
hand the pulse beat of the original becomes weaker and 
weaker in the work. 

If that person happens to be devoid of the certain subtle 
sixth sense that can transfer his mentality back through the 
centuries, push aside all intervening conditions, and, with 
unerring clairvoyance, unearth the original intention, the 
case is hopeless; falsehood, not truth, is expressed; sac- 
rilege is committed; treason is done, and misinterpreta- 
tion takes place. 

By an overweening vanity of executants claiming to have 
this sixth sense when scarce possessing five, they disdain 
study, scorn research, and trot eternally in the sheep path 
circle of self, and so give ego productions. They call off 
the words of the message only, or color them from their 
own time, their own thought, without reference whatever 
to the real author. 

These people have created a sense of false shame as to 
marks or indications such as might at least approach the 
sentiment intended, and a so-called ‘‘ musical sentiment,’’ 
more often lack of it, is made to do violence to truth in 
musical composition. 

In writing one should not only write out of his own 
circumstances, but into the circumstances of the recipient. 
Unfortunately master musicians, blinded by the light of 
inspiration (¢. ¢., clearness of sight in the subject them- 
selves), have wholly ignored the obscurity or difference 
of condition into which their thought must penetrate, and 
so have rarely given any indieation whatever of the ideas 
they meant to convey. 

The great artist meets this dilemma with bowed head 
and self-effacing search. Impudence scorches through 
in the dark, regardless of his victims,‘and none are sorry 
when he goes headforemost himself down the precipice 
of oblivion. 

** * 


M. Mathis Lussy, of Switzerland, is one of the former 
class. That he is already a wise man himself is seen in 
his being lauréat of the Institute of France, member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, corresponding secretary of the 
Academy at Geneva, and professor in the International 
Academy of Music. 

M. Lussy claims first that expression (or the science of 
interpretation) is much more neglected than it once was, 
for the reason that the habits of modern society demand 
that all should cultivate music, while formerly only those 
feeling it their vocation attempted to doso. He further 
finds that there is not in existence a book containing rules 
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and practical directions for accentuation, shading, regu- 
lation of tempos, &c., which are absolutely necessary to 
those not born with the divine musical sentiment—or 
clairvoyance. 

The horror of being thought devoid of this gift by exec- 
utants has no doubt. made authors chary of offering them 
any aid in the road to true interpretation. So, alas, many 
of them have gone along obeying the dictates of their own 
sweet wills—and hopelessly blind fancies. 

Teachers have been in the habit of helping deficient per- 
formers, by phrasing for their special use the vocal and 
instrumental works of masters; but what M. Lussy finds 
lacking everywhere is the reason or cause of certain emo- 
tions, for which all marks, signs and indications must be 
only effect. For he claims that there is in all composition 
a certain logic of cause and effect that makes all arbitrary 
action in the matter artistic crime. 

An explanation of these causes and effects, and of the 
mysterious laws of ‘‘expression,’’ so called, has been the 
object of M. Lussy in a clear, clever and wholly novel 
treatment of this whole subject under the head of ‘‘ Traité 
de |'Expression Musicale,’’ which appears in an enlarged 
sixth edition and which will be spoken of from time to 
time later on in these columns. 


** * 


Home Fo uks. 


Miss Jessie Shay, with mother and sister, are passing 
through Paris en route for Berlin, where the capable little 
piano artist has a series of engagements to fill under the 
management of M. Wolff. It is possible that she may 
play in St. Petersburg and Warsaw, if not in Paris, before 
her return to America in January. Miss Shay has already 
done wonders for her age in establishing a reputation 
over the heads of many. Of course her excellent training 
in Mr. Lambert’s music college, and that teacher’s wise 
care in her début, are responsible for much of her success. 
Tue MusicaL Courter will always be interested in her 
success, as a product of home training, as well as for her 
own unusual ability. 

M. Alberto Jonas, the Spanish pianist, is in Houffalize, 
Belgium, with his parents, resting, reposing and com- 
posing, before entering on the new year at Ann Arbor. 

Edouard Zeldenrust, the pianist hollandais, is in care 
of a celebrated nerve specialist in an unpronounceable 
Swiss town, where there are about 200 people who have 
likewise done too much for their strength. Mr. Zelden- 
rust does not expect to be able to tour again before Jan- 
uary, as all playing is interdicted for the next/seven weeks. 

When will people learn that preservation is better than 
cure? It does seem as if the majority of people would 
rather cry over spilt milk than to drink it. 

Mme. Riss Arbeau, the Paris pianist, who meditates 
America for the coming year, plays over 175 Chopin com- 
positions and about 500 pieces in all, and all from memory. 
Think what a feat that is, especially when we consider 
concertos, &c. This artist, by the way, was a first prize 
Conservatoire pupil. M. Thomas used to say she had 
real genius. 

Mr. Herbert H. Joy, a vocal teacher all the way from 
Tacoma, is in Paris. Mr. Joy is also associated with the 
State University at Seattle, where music is taught and of 
which he is superintendent. He is studying theories of 
teaching with Delle Sedie, and will take back to America 
one of the most intelligent ideas of the phonetic process of 
learning French that has yet crossed the ocean. 

Because he has always been deeply interested in the 
phonetic process of learning English. Indeed, he num- 
bers among his valuable acquaintances the lady who first 
of all invented the method in America, a Mrs. Pollard, of 
Iowa, a kindergarten teacher. She created it first for the 
benefit of her own children, but in America a good thought 
spreads like wild fire, and she has, I hope, become rich in 
the bargain, as a more inestimable gift could not be be- 
stowed upon a nation. 

Mr. Joy is a valuable sort of mind to have in music, a 
man of common sense, intelligence, a lover of system, 
order, regularity, consecutiveness, rare enough in the 
culte, especially of vocal folk. He taught with success in 
Chicago and is known in New York, but the health of one 
of his children demands life on the Pacific Coast. He 
was one of the first directors of oratorio in that section, 
the many English people settled in the place being good 
oratorio material. Basso Foli, of London, who has a 
three-months’ home on the coast, aids in the good work 
with whole heart and superb voice. 

Mr. J. is organist as well, and has studied with Phelps 
and Federlein. In London he has been examining theories 
with Garcia. He is a warm adherent of Virgil philosophy, 
#, é., concentration upon the pursuit of an object till the 
object is attained, and he has unbounded faith in the still 
greater future of the clavier. 

Miss Emma Stanley (Dreyfus), of St. Louis, a well- 
known church and concert singer there, has had a six 
years’ course of study in Paris just crowned by an engage- 
ment at the Royal Opera of Ghent, Belgium. Thence to 
Brussels will be but a step if she is successful. She is 


strong will, experience in French salons and the provinces, 
and many friends, Sara Bernhardt among the number. 
She makes her début in La Juive and will create réles in 
the Valkyre and Tannhduser. 

Miss Adelina Hibbard, of the Strathmore, N. Y., who 
has been studying vocal systems, leaves Paris for a short 
rest before returning to America in September. She is 
associated in music work with her sister Hortense. More 
anon. 

Mlle. Berthe Duranton, a concert player and piano 
teacher here and thoughtful first prize of the Conserva- 
toire, suggests the great disadvantage under which pianists 
labor compared with other executants. They are com- 
pelled to play on different instruments on every occasion. 
All other players, even of the harp, carry the customary 


people think of this. Still, there is possibly more disturb- 
ing difference in pianos than in any other instrument 
played. 

Mrs. Jungens and Miss Beatrice Davidson write glow- 
ing accounts from Bayreuth. Lilli Lehmann is the most 
&c., &c., orchestration, accompaniments, mise en scéne, 
everything first class and gorgeous. Lots of fun, good 
times. No Paris for some time. 

Do not forget Miss Annie Snyder, a La Grange vocal 
teacher, who has just gone home. Help your own folks 
when they are good. See card elsewhere. 


** * 


Among French people who are at Bayreuth are Delna, 
who has sung for Mme. Wagner with her usual success; 
M. Guilmant, M. Gabriel Fauré, who takes the grand 
organ of la Madeleine from the skillful hands of M. Th. 
Dubois this coming year; MM. Pfeiffer, Erlanger, Ber- 
trand, Risler, Pister, chef d’orchestre, Prince and Princess 
de Polignac; la Baronne de Rothschild; Comte de Romain, 
and Comtesse de Pourtalés. 

M. Dubois was organist of la Madeleine forty years. He 
is yet a young man. He made his début as organist at 
the then Chapelle des Invalides for 25 frs. a month, and 


passing thence to la Madeleine, to replace M. Saint-Saéns. 

The noble director of the Conservatoire, you may be 
sure, does not leave his loved organ bench without deep 
regret. Not for the salary surely, which is probably not 
more than $600 a year, but for the association, environ- 
ment, habit and locale-love so dear to the French artist’s 


place and the service to the real organist, who, stirred and 
moved by the surrounding effectiveness, is led to make 
improvisations that are often musical gems. He speaks | 
also of the demand for secular music at weddings, where 
operatic marches are much in vogue. The Mendelssohn 
Wedding March has almost passed into disuse, and the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhduser is frequently sung, 
with Latin words of course. I suppose, were sacred music 
protected for the authors as is secular writing, M. Dubois 
would be an extremely rich man to-day, as he is one of 
its most important contributors. But unfortunately it 
is not. 


** * 


Delna longs to sing Proserpine now. It seems that it is 
admirably suited to her voice. Orfhée and Didon are her 
favorite rdles. She loves the public better than critics. 
Since March she has played on an average three times 
every week. She believes in cold water, lots of air, and 
is a great climber of mountains in vacation. She avoids 
singing in salons and summer resorts. 

Maurel tells the Figaro that he cannot rest in the sense 
of being idle, but changes occupation and current of 
thought. He walks much, fences, boxes, and practices 
gymnastics, hunts and fishes. His idea of physical care 
is to avoid excess. He does not believe in falling into 
the eccentricities of toilet common to resting folk, but 
dresses in a graceful mean that avoids shocking either 
peasant or club friend. 

He learned many useful things in America, particularly 
in the line of hygiene, also how to harvest money. But 
he found that too much haste is waste. The coming 
season he plays Don Juan (Mozart's), Goldmark’s Reine 
de Saba, Rigoletto, Falstaff, and Moyna, by Isidore de 
Lara. To enjoy a réle it does not matter whether it is of 
tramp or prince if well written musically, suitable to tem- 
perament, and that costumes are well fitting. 

Edmond Missa and Alphonse Duvernoy are among newly 
admitted members of the Society of Dramatic Authors. 
Saint-Saéns, Leccq, Pailleron, Aurélien Scholl, Halévy, 
Sardou, Meilhac, Rochefort are among the older members. 
The Chimes of Normandy was given in excellent style 
at the Gaieté this week. 

M. Mouquet, the young prix de Rome (music) this year, 
is twenty-nine, the son of modest storekeepers who left 
him orphan at six years. He commenced study as flutist | 
under Taffanel. Strong on harmony and counterpoint, 
he is pupil of M. Dubois. 

M. Chas. Lefebvre, professor of class in ensemble music 
at the Conservatoire, was decorated Chevalier de la Lézion 








armed with fourteen French rOles, a high falcon soprano, 





d@’Honneur at the Distribution des Grands Prix this year. 


medium of expression with them wherever they go. Few | 


was later at Sainte Clotilde, where M. Pierné is now, | 8'VS 
| limited number of pupils for one month. 


A sketch of this interesting musician, composer of Judith, 


Courter number last year. Look it up. 

The Wagner-Wilder-Ernest-translation suit at last closed. 
Sad but true, there is no monopoly in translation, and an 
operatic work is considered finished so far as collabora- 
tion is concerned when finished in the original tongue. 

The Opéra made 100,000 frs. more this year than last; 
the Opéra Comique loses almost that sum. The whole 
amusement business in Paris made 1,000,000 frs. more 
than in '95. 

Bismarck once said: ‘‘ How can a few conceited puppets 
add to the effect? Give me the good music alone!’’ 

It is told that Marie Antoinette played the Marseillaise 
on aclavecin in the Temple. Think of that for a quirk! 
If she did, it was not the first quirk in her feather-headed 
life. What can you expect of a head that is born, not 


made ? 
** * 


I am brought to task for the use of the word ‘‘ some”? in 
a recent letter. In speaking of the honesty of purpose 
of French artists I said: 

‘*T believe in it as I do in the maternal instinct of some 
women.”’ 

Heavens and earth, and don’t all women have the in- 
stinct—why, we always thought—we thought, you know 
—you know——&c. 

A long and racy letter might be filled with illustrations 
proving the fitness of that very word in that very place; 
I shall content myself, however, by quoting a well-known 
axiom of the immortal Sol Smith Russell: 

‘* Not much they don’t, you know!”’ 

FANNIE EpGcak THOMAs. 











From Paris. 
M. Léon Jancey. 








LEON JANCEY leaves Paris on September 
s 5, reaching New York about the 14th. He will 
give daily lessons in his specialties (see page 3) to a 


Address all communications henceforward care of Tur 
Musica Courier, Union square west. 

The imperative demand for a large number of former 
pupils resident in the States induces this short visit this 
year, when plans will be made for regular annual visits 





heart. He speaks of the indescribable inspiration of the | 


of three months each. M. Jancey’s New York address 
will appear later in this paper. 








Eibenschuetz.—Prof. Albert Eibenschiitz has left 
Cologne, and taken up his abode in Berlin. 

Hollaender.—The ‘cellist Gustav Hollaender is en- 
gaged for the new orchestra at Hamburg. 

Cracow.—A new opera, Coplana, by Ladislaus 
Zelenski, has been produced at the city theatre, Cracow, 
with remarkable success, and the composer was enthusi- 
astically called out. 

Loewenfeld.—The young composer Hans Loewen- 
feld, whose operetta Pitts was given at Berlin last winter, 
is engaged on a three act operetta based on Macchiavelli's 
comedy Mandragora. 

Sims Travels.—Sims Reeves will start on his 
seventy-ninth year by singing in South Africa, where he 
has gone with his wife and baby. That is, it is called sing- 
ing by some people, but there is not a healthy tone left in 
the aged tenor’s voice. 

Tinel.—M. Edgard Tinel, the composer of Franciscus 
and director of the music school at Malines, has been de- 
finitely appointed to succeed M. Ferdinand Kufferath as 
professor of counterpoint and fugue at the Brussels Con- 
servatoire of Music. 

Boll’s Musical Calendar.—Two prizes have been 
awarded by the proprietors of Boll's Musicalishes Haus 
und Familien Kalendar for compositions by Ottilie Starck, 
of Berlin, and Richard Kiigele, of Liebenthal. Both pieces 
will be published in the edition of 1897, which will contain 
also an unpublished song by Gounod with German and 
French text. 

Tartioi — A monument to Tartini was unveiled 
August 2at Pirano. Like Paganini, he was very eccen- 
tric, and the peasantry believed him possessed by the 
devil. He was so flattered by the idea that he called his best 
work The Devil’s Sonata. He was not a mere virtuoso, 
but a composer of talent and excellent theorist and an un- 
rivaled teacher. The monument is a bronze statue, in 
which he is represented with a violin in one hand, a bow in 
the other. 

Schubert.—Three new songs by Schubert, the ex- 
istence of which had not been suspected, have been found 
in Vienna, in the possession of Frau Mayerhofer, a grand- 
child of Schubert’s friend, F. M. L. Mayerhofer ; they are 
contained in an old Stammalbum. Schubert wrote with 
great facility, and was very careless about matters, so that 


| it is probable that many of his compositions are still float- 


ing about neglected or are selfishly concealed from the 
public. 


Zaire, Djelma and other operas, was given in a Musica. 
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ROME, August 2, 1896. 

AM extremely happy and full of deep apprecia- 
tion for the magnificent opportunity Santa Cecilia 
gives into my hands for the making public what has now 
to gifted, ambitious, faithful, young 
cians through this grand old institution’s’ loving and 
generous gift to them—the taking of the final musical ed- 
ucation, the finishing impressions, the touches of deeper 
historic erudition, the molding and permeating influences 
which can only come in full measure and in their highest 
and most significant quality from living in an ambiente 
that is truly artistic and from close and daily association 
with those great interpreters of the divine art who may 
and all this is to be free from 


come our 


fitly be called its high priests ; 
any tuition and perquisite cost whatever, and attended and 
followed and surrounded by loving, profound and tender 
interest as conscientiously as if the fortunate ones were 
princes of the blood! I have hinted at this thing several 
times, very strongly indeed once or twice, but I have never 
been fully and officially and completely advised until now. 

This is exactly what my statement means: Santa Cecilia 
has established a sort of Grand Prix for our students; she 
has a deep and tender admiration for American talent—so 
deep and so true an admiration that she opens her own 
doors wide to receive and to nourish this talent from her 
own rich stores of erudition and resources. 

She recognizes fully the perfection and excellence of our 
home training, and its 
understands the strong desire felt by those who are to be 
leaders—erudite, sympathetic, fully prepared leaders—in 
our coming rapid musical progress to study in an ambiente 
essentially and purely pertaining to the art itself—an am- 
biente whose influence is much the same upon these stroaug, 
artistic minds, growing 


tender, eager, sensitive, young, 


up in our tremendous commercial and industrial and re- 
source developing and resource demanding and creating 
atmosphere, as is the influence of the classic, reposeful, ex- 
quisite symmetry Roman and Italian architecture attained 
es of Rome’s building upon the young 


in the long centu 
artists who come over here to drink in all these combined 





and characteristic beauties and elegances of form and con- 


tour detail, and then go back to our own busy, whirling, 


growing, onward rushing life to add touches and whole 
measures of beautiful and strength producing repose and 
majesty to our tremendous structures which may so easily 
tire the eyes and weary the t that attempts to trace 


the full extent of their skyward limits, and that, consider- 





Te 


ing the period of time in which they have materialized, 
may be classed as offspring of the Tour Eiffel ! 

One such structure—two, three, a hundred judiciously 
scattered— may be both useful and endurable and marvelous, 
but a city full of them! ‘* Good Lord, deliver us What 
sensitive mortal brain could stand the strain and support 
the burden of such an ambiente! And then, again (par- 
don, but I cannot help saying it), what earthly need of 


” 


too great a conglomeration of such buildings is there in our 
broad, free domain, whose boundary lines are the gt at 
seas and oceans? It seems to me there is far more /easi 
bility, as well as felicity and real, normal, healthy, endurnig 


strength, in Horace Greeley’s ‘‘Go West, young man! Go 


West!” than there is in overpowering, 
going up into the air for the sake of having a pied-a-terre 


in some especial locale. Why? Perhaps because it is 
more convenient or that some one else is there. 

But this is the narrowest kind of reasoning, for any place 
may be made convenient in our grand, fertile land, and it 
is much better for good things to be mixed and scattered 
than bunched and taken at a dose or not at all! So, I say, 
bless and aid and stimulate those young men (and young 
women, too, for a dainty, golden haired, blue eyed lassie 
has been among our architectural students here in Rome 
with Mr. Lord the past season) who come over full of | 
American enthusiasm and will and energy and assimilate 
the luxury of repose the old Romans knew so inimitably how 
to build into their own dwellings, and take the essence of 
it back home with them and put it into action, adding 
power and strength to our republic. Why, they are pro- 
longing the lives and energies of our business men for 
who can say how many years—just through these vital 
touches of repose which make one’s brain rest whether he 
will or no—these beautiful and impressive contour har- 
monies that enter his very soul and stay there with re- 
It is this very architectural repose 


freshing persistency. 
that makes trips to Europe and Japan and Algiers such 
restoratives to strained, battered health and strength and 
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musi- | 


general sufficiency, but she also | 


overmastering | 





OU 








productive energy. It is one of the fullest and most vi- 
brant notes in foreign education. 


Great European composers do not as a rule locate in the 


whence they look down—-so very, very far down—upon earth 
and people that both seem the merest kind of pigmies, and 
through such an overpowering height that if one is unac- 
customed to it it makes his brain reel or gives him the 
sensation of walking on stilts that are very high indeed 
and very topply; a domicile height that is altogether 
superfluous for artistic inspiration even if G altissimo is to 
be reached, where no cities in the world afford more perfect 
opportunities for a veduta a vuol d’ uccello than the beau- 
tiful and matchless, graceful towers of our own afford. 
No, indeed, these European masters of composition get as 
close down to Nature’s great, beautiful, warm, fragrant 
heart as they possibly can ; they hie them, if they may, to 
some quiet, delicious vine garlanded and palisade guarded 


kissed by the sea, which now murmurs about and embraces 
| them like a lover, now rises and swells and breaks into 


majestic, commanding chords like a deity ; trees bending 


and whispering above them, flowers flinging clouds of in- 
cense about them, Nature’s own quiet, like which there is 
nothing more pregnant with sound to those who may hear, 
surrounding, embracing, magnetizing them ; they wander 
through Normandy and Brittany, they go to the Pyrenees, 
the Alps, the Caucasus, across the Russian steppes, or up 
they dream in Japan's 


among the Scandinavian fjords ; 
magnolia groves, they float idly, deliciously, down Italian 


streams that pass grand ruins, happy, singing people, 
chiming bells, exquisite and imposing landscape contours, 
and then they come back and weave the rural echo of 
these things into grand, splendid memories, fabrics from 
the threads they have gathered here and there, threads of 
sunset and sunrise, and moonlight and perfume, and life’s 
inner life, and all the mystic, beautiful phrases God has 
written in His great book of melody for our transcription 
and toward which the mass of man is all too prone to turn 
the back and shut the eyes or to see only through a dense, 

| bleared, golden mist! 

architecture and music and 

so mixed up! Ah! It is 

off in this way. It is Santa 
from my windows in this 


But now is it I have gotten 
the divine economy of genius 
Santa Cecilia which has led me 
| Cecilia, toward which I look 

higher, newer, most beautiful 

part of Rome—across the gray 
lying symmetrically low, bound with the gold and opal 

Tiber, girdled with the exquisite contour of forest crowned 
it is Santa Cecilia that is responsi- 


and salubrious residential 
mass of the ancient city 


and villa gemmed hills ; 
ble for my wandering ; the temple whence for long centuries 
has arisen the purest breath of what these inspirations 
mean ; it is Santa Cecilia that offers the rich fruit of these 
inspirations to the children of our young republic, because 
she loves them and sees and feels what their great talents 
may and will become. It is Santa Cecilia which—like the 
paintings and the marbles of the old masters—opens her 
matchless pages to show how far the great masters of 
harmony followed art through nature, and how closely 
they sang of nature through art, and so to give new depth 
and strength in the adaptation and interpretation and in- 
fluence of these grand things to the circumstances and the 
demands of to-day! And in this development she offers 
her richest stores, her libraries and musical treasure houses, 
her lectures and concerts, her warm, true patronage, the 
teaching and guidance of Sgambati and Pinelli and Mo- 
nacchesi and De Sanctis, and in all probability of Virginia 
Marini, collaborateur with Ristori and Salvini and Rossi, 
and Alessandro Vessella, prince of Italian band directors 
and instructors—all this, too, for three whole years, the 
Santa Cecilia term of perfezionamento to our fortunate 
young student winners. What a bond of international 
artistic association and enjoyment will thus have been 





established ! 

If on no other ground than this all America should unite 
in sending its heartfelt acknowledgments to Santa 
Cecilia’s young president, the Count of San Martino, and to 
Filippo Marchetti, her gifted cirector, and to everyone else 
who followed their initiative immediately this subject of 
Italian-American musical bond was broached. But it will 
do more than this ; it will strike the keynote to that musi- 
cal harmony of which architectural harmony is a proto- 
type, and everyone who puts his hand to its broadening 
and its development is a national benefactor (just as the 
supporters of the Grand Prix de Rome of France are), who 
should be aided and abetted in every possible way, both 
public and private. There are many of these ways, of 
which I will mention a few a little later on. 

The competitive program for the American Santa Cecilia 
scholarships has not yet been decided upon. It will be the 
same in every place and in every case in each different de- 
partment, and will be thoroughly and carefully detailed in 
Tue Musica Courter on the president’s return, exactly 
when I cannot tell, but in time for the coming season, Our 
earnest and ambitious musicians must watch THE Musica. 


| CourtEr's announcements, that is all. 


The free scholarships will, as I have said, extend over a 
period of three years each, and will include all the privi- 






twentieth story of some tremendous and imposing edifice, 


river side, or some delicious promontory with grand rocks | 











| can be awarded in each department at the same time, and 
the new ones can only come at the finish or retirement of 
one of these (as also in the Grand Prix). 

The departments are, as now agreed upon : 

Piano, Sgambati. 

Violin, Ettore Pinelli and Monacchesi. 

Composition and orchestral director, De Sanctis. 

Voice, Cortini, Falchi, Ugolini or Persechini. 

And probably 

Dramatic action, Virginia Marini. 

Band leadership and preparation, Alessandro Vessella, 

The department of dramatic action, or the liceo d’arte 
drammatica, isan important and novel adjunct to the Santa 
Cecilia course, the academy having decided and the gov- 
ernment having agreed that hereafter she will send her 
pupils from her doors not only musically but histrionically 
prepared to meet the dramatic and lyric demands made 
upon them. 

Virginia Marini, whose voice is so rich and sweet and 
vibrant with the sentiment of thought that a great critic 
once said of her, after spending evening after evening in 
the fascination of her most beautiful presentations: ‘I 
have not only been to see la Marini’s wonderful dramatic 
action but to enjoy her splendid vocal harmony ! "—Vir- 
ginia Marini is, as I said once before, to be the head of 





this school. 

She says: ‘‘ Dramatic action, proper expressive inter- 
pretation, are as much a part of harmony as the tones 
themselves ; music and dramatic intelligence are as in- 
separable as form and color.” 

Isn't it rare fortune to have such a head as this for such a 
school? I hardly need say how deeply Ristori and Salvini 


are also interested in it. Ernesto Rossi was to have been 
chief of the male department, which, like the female depart- 
The 
dramatic school will open contemporaneously the 
There could be nothing more oppor- 


ment, is to have two professors, each of wide fame. 
with 
Liceo in November. 
tune for our scholarship winners than this innovation. 
Santa Cecilia is so lavishly generous in providing such 
liberal instruction and influence for our young musicians 
that it seems to me something should be done on our own 
would make the con- 


” 


side, especially if that ‘‘ something 
ditions absolutely perfect, fillthem out in the most prac- 
tical and satisfying way, like, for instance, the provision 
of home and homely care, the feeling that here is a spot to 
which they (the scholarship winners) hold absolute right 
and title ; that they have no harassing need to think of 
genius-disturbing that the government to 
which and the people to whom they belong have provided 
for all these things as beautifully as Santa Cecilia has pro- 
vided for their instruction ; that all that is asked of them is 
to grow strong and develop and improve to the utmost the 


necessities ; 


splendid opportunities that may be made so fruitful to the 
whole of their native land. I’m sure there would be hardly 
one of those students but would have the spirit and the 
perseverance to fight their way ahead; to earn here a 


little and there a little ; to economize in the most pitiful 


way, if they might only have the health to finish! But, 
oh! what a nipping, dwarfing, frost-like influence this 
fighting in a foreign land has upon such natures! It is 


like planting the germ of a beautiful tropical plant, that 
might be a joy to all who see it, in a bleak, cold, unshel- 
tered, wind driven place, and saying: ‘‘It has sun and 
itself is there ; let it take care of itself!” 
sometimes it grows even in spite of the 


air; the seed 
Sometimes it dies ; 
difficulties so foreign to its nature, but mever under such 
circumstances can it attain its own sweet, rich, inspiring 
beauty ; it is always less than it might have been, and the 
fault The plant's? the I don't 
think it a difficult question to answer ! 

And this pathetic, stunted, ordinary plant—the more 
for the genius gleams that can never be qu'te 


is—whose ? weather's? 


pathetic 
killed, no matter how they may be paralyzed, might have 
‘** filled the whole earth with the shade of its foliage, the 
Let us do with a jewel or two less ; 


beauty of its song 
let us build our tremendous edifices one, two, three pianos 
lower—those that remain will be more beautiful for the 
thought—and give their cost to the production and perfec- 
tion of those other jewels that may become mines of satis- 
fying wealth ! 

I really think it is the duty of our own side to see that 
these pupils come over here to homes, tothe possibility of ab- 
solutely abandoning themselves to artistic growth. Acom- 
paratively small contributed sum could act as a living and 
expense fund, say from $50 to $60 each a month, for the 
scholarship holders, and as there may not be more than five 
of them at a time, the whole amount would be, as you see, 
investment of money 
Then, again, there 


a mere bagatelle for the blessed 
which would yield so rich an interest. 
may be from year to year different ones among these 
students who are amply able to pay their own expenses; so 
much the better if the sum that would have been used by 
them be added tothe general treasury for future comers 
less fortunate than they. But it seems to methat the very 
best and noblest and most beautiful, as well as most digni- 
fied, way of all would be for our republic to own its home 
for these busy, ambitious students. Why, indeed, now 
that the permanent foundation of an American school of 





leges of the Accademia and Liceo. Only one scholarship 





architecture and fine arts is almost an accomplished thing 
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(and the wisest and the noblest of progressive moves) here 
in Rome, why not buy a suitable locale to hold forever, to 
be known by our name, to be regarded by our students as 
their home, just as the academies of France and Spain are 
looked upon by their students? These two sightly buildings 
are among the finest in Rome, but I know of one vastly 
handsomer than either of them, a palace and a domain 
that have been vainly coveted by royal princes for cen- 
turies ; I know, too, that this magnificent place, with its 
imcomparable gallery of casts and models, its superb 
frescoes and its matchless marbles and alabasters and 
precious stones, its sweeping arcades, its famous statues 
and spreading rose and orange and citron gardens, its in- 
spiring mountain views and all may be purchased for not 
more than 7,000,000 lire as it stands, furnishings, works of 
art and all, and what is 7,000,000 lire-—$1,400,000—to a com- 
pany of our great generous capitalists for the dignity and 
the progress of our whole land and our whole people ! 

Why, even one of our rich men or women could afford 
such an indulgence as this, which would bring a constantly 
increasing revenue to their memory, of gratitude and 
beauty and symmetry development. It is not generally 
known that this magnificent place may be bought, other- 
wise it would have been long ago; but I know it, and I 
know its princely owner is in full, strong sympathy with 
art progress in our republic, so I am quite ready to give 
any information that may be desired on the subject. 

Shouldn't we be proud to see over this superb structure 
at the great entrance gate of the domain—‘‘ American 
School of Architecture and Fine Arts”? Who will be the 
Louis and the Napoleon and the Colbert and the Castellar 
to carry this thing through? And how much time must 
this precious genius be kept back, compressed, until it zs 
done? Why, indeed, should it not be done now so our 
own Palace Beautiful may openits doors in Rome to the 
winners of the scholarships who come hither another sea- 
son. Itis not the giving of alms Iam suggesting, but the 
development of noble, patriotic enterprise, the names of 
whose promoters and founders would be forever blessed. 
Villa Aurora, where our American School of Architecture 
has been located this past time and where the American art 
students have congregated, is very pretty, but it is far too 
small, It lacks the dignity andthe character such an estab- 
lishment should have. Thearchzeologic students have se- 
ceded from it, and gone off to a charming villa on Via 
Gaeta, belonging to Mr. Waldo Story, and about to have 
been occupied by him at the time of his lamented father’s 
death, which made his own occupancy of the splendid 
home that had so long been the Storys’ in the Barberini 
Palace, and that had almost equally been the home of 
Browning and Hans Christian Andersen, Liszt, Fanny 
Kemble, Harriet Hosmer, and all the other celebrities that 
had learned to know and to love our great and noble coun- 
tryman, incumbent upon his son. 

This year’s closing exercises at Santa Cecilia were held 
in the saia di concerto ten days ago ; an immense crowd 
‘* assisted” and at the long table on the platform before 
which the pupils came to bear off medals and diplomas 
the courtly Syndic of Rome, Prince Ruspoli, various other 
representatives of municipality and government, and the 
Count of San Martino, with his associates, were seated. 
The official list of the administrative commission is as 
follows : 

Count Enrico di San Martino e Valperga, presidente della 
Royale Accademia, presidente della commissione. 

Avocata Deputato Giuseppe Frascara, vice-presidente 
della Royale Accademia, vice-presidente della commis- 
sione. 

Maestro Commendatore Filippo Marchetti, direttore del 
Liceo. 

Count Giuseppe Franchi-Verney della Valetta, rappresen- 
tante del Ministero dell’ Istruzione Pubblica. 

Don Fabrizio Colonna, Prince d’Avella, rappresentante 
dell’ Amministrazione Provinciale. 

Marchese Adriano Berardi, rappresentante dell’ Am- 
ministrazione Provinciale. 

Prof. Cavaliere Francesco Viviani, rappresentante e vice- 
presidente della Royale Accademia. 

Cavaliere Giovanni Tonetti, rappresentante della Royale 
Accademia, 

Maestro Cavaliere Alessandro Parisotti, segretario della 
Royale Accademia, segretario della commissione. 

A concise and interesting report of the year’s work, pre- 
pared by the director and secretary, was presented by 
Prof. Francesco Saverio Collina, in which special and felici- 
tous reference was made to the two important new ad- 
juncts—the scuola d’ istrumentazione per banda, opened 
the past season, and the scuola d’ arte drammatica, to be 
opened next season, and to the strong, new, vigorous im- 
pulse that has developed under the presidency of the Count 
of San Martino—producing rich fruit. Thirteen pupils 
leave the academy this year as maestri, with splendid re- 
cords and musical gifts. Of these eight are pupils of Sgam- 
bati—Laura Gai, Ester Marengo, Alessandro Bustini, 
Elvira Campa, Ida Taboga, Maria Cavi, Giuseppina Gu- 
biani, Maria Mancinelli; one of Professor Forino (violon- 
cello), Giuseppe Falconi ; one of Signorina Sarzana (harp), 
Olga Massucci; one of Prof. Michele De Leva (contra- 
basso), Urbano Calliagari; one of Professor Mannelli 





(ottoni), Alfredo Battagli, and one of Prof. Wenceslao 
Persechini (canto), Giuseppe De Luca. 

The first and the last of these, petite Signorina Gai, 
who looked much less than the seventeen years she has 
just attained, and Giuseppe De Luca, of whose magnificent 
baritone voice and fine presence I have already told Tue 
MusicaL Courter’s readers, received premi straordinari 
from the ministry of public instruction, in addition to the 
licenses and handsome silver medals they won. Signor 
De Luca has one of the most remarkable voices ever gra- 
duated from the Accademia and Liceo, and Sgambati’s class 
in its entirety is one of brilliant promise. Mr. Arthur Strutt, 
of whose charming Lieder and orchestral compositions (he 
is a pupil of De Sanctis) I told you some time ago, was 
also the winner of a medal. The closing program was al- 
together excellently rendered and received with great at- 
tention. 

The first number, Beethoven’s andante e rondd del 
quartetto in mi flat for piano, violin, viola and violoncello, 
was finely directed by Signor Bustini (who proved himself 
of rare quality in this important position), pianist, with G. 
Lucietto, violin, pupil of Professor Ettore Pinelli; F. 
Riva, viola (Professor Pinelli), and G. Falconi, violoncello 
(Professor Forino). The beautiful composition was given 
with such rare intelligence, finesse and delicacy that the 
audience forgot to criticise after the first few measures, and 
gave itself up to sympathetic enjoyment. 

The aria from |’Africana (the second number of the pro- 
gram) was given with much expression and feeling by 
Signorina Pollini, with piano acccompaniment by her 
teacher, Signora Zaira Cortini-Falchi. The sweetness of 
Signorina Pollini’s voice was no surprise to Santa Cecilia 
habitués, but no one outside her teacher had imagined the 
compass and volume of her voice before ; her high notes 
were particularly sweet and clear and her trill was liquid 
as a nightingale’s. Little Signorina Gai gave such finished 
treatment of (a) Chopin’s Studii and (4) Liszt’s Studio di 
Concerto that she was enthusiastically recalied, a fact that 
tells volumes for her accent and shading and agility, the 
points on which these extremely technical selections de- 
pend. 

A very dramatic as well as rich and powerful voice and 
sympathetic personality was that of Signorina Giulia Pi- 
gnani (Professor Ugolini), who gave a splendid rendering of 
Rossini’s difficult Cenerentola. I am confident that an- 
other year or two will find this young lady established as 
an opera favorite. Two of the gems of the program were 
the last numbers, the Vieuxtemps Finale del Concerto in 
mi for violin, which is so like the sweetest, most entranc- 
ing strains of Linda di Chamounix, and aria from Doni- 
zetti’s Don Sebastiano. Pinelli’s young pupil, Lucietto, 
has every quality necessary for a virtuoso of the first order ; 
passion, absorption in his theme, exquisite delicacy and 
profound depth and richness of touch and an exceedingly 
rare and graceful bowing. He is an artist and a genius as 
truly as is his successor on this program, young Signor 
De Luca, already established as an attraction par excel- 
lence in the most critical musical gatherings of Rome, and 
I have told you how critical they are. He is sure to have 
scores of offers, he has had a great number already, but 
he is sensible as well as an artist. It is only a question of 
a very little time though how soon you may hear him in 
America. And now for a few 

GENERAL Novges. 

Vessella, who is a fervent admirer of Wagner, starts for 
Bayreuth in a few days. En passant, our impresarios 
have “‘ been after” him very urgently, and there is a cer- 
tain offer before him that he is considering very seriously. 
He cannot, however, pack his orchestral and band scores and 
his sixty men and all their belongings into a gripsack at a 
moment’s notice and jump onto the first ocean steamship 
that comes along, as one of these impresarios begged him 
todo. The result would be too hazardous to suit Vessella’s 
extremely artistic and conscientious character. In the centre 
of his drawing room there stands asplendidly lifelike bust of 
Wagner, one of the finest and most speaking likenesses of 
the maestro I have ever seen. When I found out it is the 
work of Pagano I understood in a moment how it is this 
artist, with his rich, Oriental coloring and fancy, strikes 
always such grand chords of color harmony, for he, too, is 
a worshipper at Wagner’s shrine. 

La Tempesta, Raffaello del Frati’s beautiful and elegant 
opera, which had been accepted by Sir Augustus Harris 
for an early presentation at Covent Garden, is now under 
negotiation for a first presentation in America. ‘The queen 
of its graceful ballet will probably be Edra Santoro, the 
bewitching little queen of the present Italian ballet, who 
danced herself and the works she appeared in straight into 
the full tide of public favor at all the first Italian opera 
houses last year. 





Another most interesting and original opera you will 
probably hear in America next year is Collina’s Fornarina, 
of which I gave the synopsis to THe MusicaL Courirr’s 
readers some time ago. The first European production 
will probably be in Vienna, where it is already under 
advisement. 

There is a Hungarian female band at the Gambrinus | 
outdoor concert Halle—the most refined and beautiful con- 
cert garden in Rome—right in the heart of Palazzo Ruspoli. 


| 


The band is drawing splendidly, and is said to be a great 
success. I haven't heard it yet, but duty says I must soon, 
and then I may tell more about it. The reclam card says 
all its members are from the Royal Conservatory or Liceo 
of Budapest ; if so it should deserve its popularity here. 

I am told a London manager has secured Leoncavallo for 
a gita. Just what he is going to do with the gifted author 
of I Pagliacci and I Medici and Chatterton, and a greater 
or less symphony list, I don’t know. 

Sgambati and his handsome wife are still in town. 

The Cavaliere Lucidi, piano teacher and accompanist to 
the Queen and professor at Santa Cecilia, with a little 
group of his confréres, has gone off to the Tuscan Hills to 
be refreshed and to witness the beautiful mezzo Agosto 
festas. 

The Count of San Martino is resting at Villa Cardenas, 
Ardenza (Leghorn). 

Marchetti is off at Gressony at the foot of Monte Rosa 
with a party of Her Majesty the Queen ; afterward he will 
go as usual fora visit at the Duchess of Genoa’s summer 
palace at Stressa. 

Signor Parisotti is at Marinella a Mare. Our sculptor, 
Franklin Simmons, and his gifted wife are at the Bagne de 
Lucques, where the Sgambatis always spend part of the 
summer. As I was passing Mr. Simmons’ studio the other 
day I saw two colossal and majestically beautiful figures 
for the Logan monument being shipped to the foundry. 

Professor and Mrs. W. Walling Clark (Fanny Butts), 
with Master Donald Clark; Professor and Mrs. Sitterly 
and children, and Miss Helen Imogen Hathaway, who has 
been making splendid progress under Sgambati’s teaching, 
are all off in the Tyrol, near Innsbruck. 

Miss Vickery and Miss Bayse leave next week for a trip 
on the Danube. Dr. Burt and his entire family are in 
Switzerland. Mr. C. G. Pfander, who is at work on a se- 
ries of acquarelles that are like a symphony of ancient 
Roman days, leaves to join his brothers, the Messrs. Swin- 
burne, at Bingen on the Rhine. Before very long you will 
see these extremely interesting paintings, together with a 
contrasting modern series, and welcome this good and 
gifted gentleman in America. 

The usual summer outgoers have left Rome for the sea- 
son, and yet the City of the Seven Hills was never more 
beautiful and never more literally occupied by Americans 
than it is this lovely August day. Tueo. Tracy. 








Mendelssohn—A Critical Estimate. 





H. Heatucotre STATHAM. 





(Continued.) 
S to Mendelssohn’s personal character there have 
been very various opinions expressed. That he was 
a man very much beloved by a large circle of friends there 
can be no manner of doubt. Itis the fashion now to refer 
to him as having been, if not vain, at least egoistical, very 
much wrapped up in himself and in his own music, and 
jealous of anyone who seemed likely to draw away public 
attention from himself. There seems really to be no 
ground for this, except in the fact that he did not take 
Schumann as seriously as it is supposed that he ought to 
have done. But this may surely be accounted for without 
any discredit at least to the moral side of Mendelssohn's 
nature. Artistically, the two were not and could not be 
much in harmony with each other. Schumann was essen- 
tially an enthusiast, with something of the narrowness of 
an enthusiast. He regarded music as before all things a 
medium of poetic expression, and was indifferent to finish 
of detail so long as the expression was genuine, sincere 
and striking. Mendelssohn, with his acute and refined 
perception as to finish of form and detail, must naturally 
have regarded Schumann's work as deficient in this respect, 
and may on that ground have quite honestly misconceived 
and underrated the real value of Schumann's compositions, 
which must have appeared to him as often crude and un- 
polished; nor so far can it be said that his judgment was 
at fault. Schumann may have been the more earnest 
poet; Mendelssohn was certainly the more accomplished 
artist. 

The best key to Mendelssohn's real disposition, for those 
who did not know him personally, is, of course, to be found 
in that series of sparkling and vivacious letters to his 
family and friends which attracted so much attention when 
they were published about fifteen years after his death. 
Coming before the world at a time when the fever of ad- 
miration for his compositions was still (in England at least) 
little abated, their intellectual interest was somewhat ex- 
aggerated. The lettersof musicians, it must be confessed, 
have not generally been very interesting reading to the 
world at large. It was something new to find a man whom 
one had only heard of as a composer of music evincing such 
varied sympathies with whatever was beautiful in art and 
nature, and with his own opinions, expressed in a very 
lively manner, on political and social questions. But, after 
all, there is nothing in these letters, apart from the sub- 
ject of music, which many another well educated man 
might not have written without any noise being made 
about it; but they throw an interesting light on his views 
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and his temperament as an artist. We may gather from 
them that he was much more in earnest in his 
aspirations than is at present generally admitted; 
the other hand, that he was exceedingly catholic in his 
sympathies, and that he attached great importance to fin- 
ished execution in musical performance. These two latter 


and on 


qualities have probably done him no good with the ad- 


vanced school of critics. It is quite certain that Mendels- 
sohn could have had no sympathy with the style of com- 
position of which Rossini was the coryphzus (indeed, he 
says so very decidedly himself), and yet, instead of hating 


and libeling Rossini, as he manifestly should have done, | 
he writes with the greatest enjoyment of his meeting with | 


him at Hiller’s one day: 
‘‘I really know few men who can be as amusing and 


witty as he is, when he chooses; he kept us laughing in- | 
I promised that the St. Cecilia | 


cessantly the whole time. 
Association should sing him the B minor mass, and some 
other things of Sebastian Bach's. It will be quite too 
charming to see Rossini obliged to admire Sebastian Bach ; 
he thinks, however, ‘different countries, different cus- 
toms,’ and is resolved to howl with the wolves. He says 


he is enchanted with Germany, and when once he gets the | 


list of wines at the Rhine Hotel in the evening the waiter 
is obliged to show him his room, or he could never manage 
to find it. He relates the most laughable and amusing 
things about Paris and all the musicians there, as well as 
of himself and his compositions, and entertains the most 
profound respect for all the men of the present day—so 
that you might really believe him, if you had no eyes to 
see his sarcastic face.' Intellect, and animation, and wit 
sparkle in all his features and in every word, and those 
who do not consider him a genius ought to hear him ex- 
patiating in they would change their 
opinion.”’ 


this way, and 


Alas! ‘‘it is much that a jest with a sad brow will do”’; 
and Mendelssohn evidently had too much human nature 
about him to be a sound iconoclast. After this one is not 
surprised to read of his disgust at the German musician’ 
(much too German a German for Mendelssohn) whom he 
met at Bunsen’s, who laid it down that “‘ music must be 
handled every day,"’ and thought that Spohr had ‘‘no 
earnest purpose,’ or his exclamation in reference to the 
interview : ‘‘O Heavens! I wish I were a Frenchman 
This is indeed “flat burglary as ever was committed."’ 
The importance which he attached to perfect execution 
of music, even when he had little sympathy with the ex- 
ecutants, is characteristically shown in his remark in 
regard to some of the great I.alian singers of his day, and 
their appearance at a rehearsal! which he was presiding 


ter 


over— 

‘*Toward 10 o'clock at night, when I was tired enough, 
the Italians lounged in, with their usual cool nonchalance_ 
But from the very first moment that Grisi, Mario and La- 
blache began to sing I inwardly thanked God. They 
themselves know exactly what they intend, sing with 
purity and in time, and there is no mistaking where the 
That I do not like their 


first crotchet should come in. 
music better is no fault of theirs. 

Truly, one may feel inclined to echo this, when one 
thinks of the kind of performance which too often passes 
for singing nowadays. And this respect for sound execu- 
tion is in itself a good and healthy characteristic; it is the 
way a musician ought to feel. 

Yet in spite of the fact that Mendelssohn could admire 
Italian singing, and (worse still!) could even enjoy hear- 
ing Thalberg play his own fantasias for the piano, there 
is evidence enough in the letters of his serious view of his 
art. After complaining, in one of them, of the constant 
prevalence of superficial! ornamentation in the Italian 
Catholic masses, from Durante and Pergoles: down to the 


(1) It may be questioned whether the worthy Hiller understood 
the joke as well as Mendelssohn did, and whether he was not himself 
the butt of his dear friend Rossini without knowing it 
an amusing story many years ago, by a musician who had been inti- 
mate with Rossini, how Hiller, fired by the success of Rossini’s 
operas, said to him one day, “I think I must goto Milan and pro- 
duce an opera in the Italian style,” and how Rossini solemnly 
encouraged him: “My dear Hiller, you, with your knowledge of 
counterpoint and grasp of the science of music, will find an Italian 
opera mere child’s play; it will be an easy triumph for you,” &c.; 
the motive being to enjoy the joke of sending off Hiller on a task in 
which he had not a chance of succeeding. 


(2) The name of this person is not given. 


artistic | 


I was told | 


| present day, he adds, ‘‘ Were I a Catholic I would set to 
| work at a mass this very evening; and whatever it might 
| turn out it would at all events be the only mass written 
with a constant remembrance of its sacred purpose.’ Had 
| he forgotten Palestrina and Bach, or did he think that 
| their masses, too, were rather written to exhibit grasp of 
musical art than devotional feeling? He may possibly 
| have been right, if that were his thought. Certainly 
| Beethoven's two great masses, pathetic as they are in 
some parts, are written for display in other portions (both 
the Et Vitam choruses, for instance), and his one oratorio 
still more obviously so. It is certain that had Mendelssohn 
coniposed a mass he would simply have consulted the 
feeling of the words and endeavored to express it as his 
first object. There are many other passages in his letters 
which evince the same feeling in regard to the setting of 
words to music. In regard to instrumental music the 
most interesting passage in all the letters is his reply toa 
man who had asked him the meaning of some of the Songs 
Without Words, or what was the idea underlying them. 
The meaning to him, he said, was the composition as it 
stood, and he could not understand the suggestion of any 
other kind of meaning. ‘The whole letter’ is specially in- 
teresting on account of its curiously Mozart-ish turn of 
thought, and even of phrase. Jahn has noticed how Mo- 
zart, in his letters about his own compositions, never gives 
any indication as to the feeling of the music, and only 
refers to the form and construction of the composition; 
and there is an analogous reserve in this letter of Mendels- 
sohn’s, which is unique among the ‘‘ Correspondence,”’ 
and might almost have been written by Mozart. 

If, recurring to the question alluded to in an earlier page 
of this essay, ‘‘Is Mendelssohn to be ranked among the 
great composers ?’’ we sum up the evidence for and against 
his claim, I think the verdict must be proxime accessit. 
It is true that from one point of view his record seems too 
remarkable for such a conclusion, To say that a com- 
poser has left the most beautiful and highly finished sym- 
phonies and the finest overture (The Hebrides) since Bee- 
thoven, the best violin concerto and the best piano trio 
since Beethoven, the most popular and effective oratorios 
since Handel, and the best organ music since Bach (/ongo 
and I think all these propositions 





intervallo certainly) 
can be maintained—seems almost tantamount to calling 
him a great composer. No doubt he was somewhat in 
need of the kind of advice which Clough gave to his friend 
Shairp—“‘ go through Dante’s Inferno again; it will burn 
Mendels- 


sohn certainly wanted some of the rose-water burned out 


some of the rose-water out of you, old fellow.”’ 


of him; occasional expressions in his letters show that he 
was not unconscious of this himself; and this is obviously 
the feeling which is at, the root of a good deal of the 
m. But at a time 
we are 


modern criticism directed against hi 
when so much new music is produced of which 
obliged to consider carefully whether we enjoy it or not, 
there is surely something to be said for a composer whose 
music, at all events, is invariably pleasant to listen to; 
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who offers us no such ill-digested crudities of harmonic | 


| progression as made a great organ player remark, while | 


listening to the introduction to Schumann's Symphony in 
C—‘‘It’s like bad extemporizing!’’ It seems to be for- 
gotten sometimes that beauty in art is really one of the 
highest forms of power; as some one recently said very 
well in regard to Greek sculpture—‘‘ It is strong decause 
and the same reasoning applies to such 
If they have not 


it is beautiful "’; 
works as Mendelssohn’s symphonies. 
the dramatic power, the intensity of pathos, which char- 
acterizes, for example, the remarkable symphony by 
Tschaikowsky which has recently excited so much atten- 
tion, they have the merit of being far more spontaneous in 
melodic quality, far more perfect in form, far more per- 
meated by pure beauty of sound; they are perfect works 
of art as far as they go; and artistic perfection of style 
and form will always tell in the long run, in music as well 
as in poetry. Nor must we forget to acknowledge Men- 
delssohn’s power, displayed in many of his best songs, of 
producing effect on the emotions of his hearers by the 
simplest means. It is true that many of his melodic crea- 
tions have astrong family likeness; but it is none the less 
true that a considerable number may be extracted from 
his works which have a perfectly distinct individuality, 
Vol. I1., 


(‘) To André Gouchay page 298 of the English version 


of the correspondence. 
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which can hardly be surpassed in pure melodic beauty, 
and which require no elaborate orchestral framework to 
set them out with adventitious interest. I was much im- 
pressed by his power in this respect when turning in once, 
during the dead period of the London musical season, to 
a ‘‘classical evening "’ at one of the promenade concerts at 
Covent Garden. The house was crowded in every part 
and promenade concert audiences are not always very 
quiet, but the song Auf Fliigin des Gesanges was listened 
to in breathless silence, followed by a burst of applause 
and a re-demand, the repetition being listened to with the 
same reverence as before. I remember thinking at the 
time that to be able to hold a large and very mixed kind 
of audience spellbound in this way, by a perfectly simple 
song melody, repeated in each verse without ornaments 
or embellishments of any kind, and supported only by an 
equally simple piano accompaniment, was a test of genius 
not to be despised; while the applause of the ‘* popular”’ 
audience seemed a very suitable tribute to the composer 
who said, in his kindly way, when suggesting that the pro- 
gram for a proposed concert was a little too severe in its 


” 


character—‘‘ For the people have rights.’’ 
With all this, however, we cannot but recognize that in 
‘‘the great mas- 
has shortcomings 


comparison with those whose status as 
ters’’ is definitely fixed Mendelssohn 

of an important nature which prevent us from ranking 
him exactly with them. It cannot be denied that he isa 
mannerist, and we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that in 
composition he fails, comparatively speaking, just where 
the stress of construction comes in. He had all the am- 
bition, all the breadth of interest and sympathy, of a great 
composer, but just fell short in technical power. The 
mere fact, which crops out in one of his letters, that he 
could not compose without a piano at his elbow, or did 
not feel safe without one, seems in itself to put him ona 
different level from that of the greatest masters of the art. 
But in questioning his right to a place among them, I am 
asking the reader to choose his ‘‘ great masters’’ by the 
highest and most exclusive standard. Leaving out of 
question living composers, of whom we are not speaking 
here, the list as I regard it includes only Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. These only seem to fill 
all the conditions required. Palestrina possibly, and Pur- 
cell certainly, would have been among them, had those 
great geniuses lived in the mature and developed period 
of the art. Wagner, of course, will be thrust among them 
by many persons, in the present mood of the musical 
world; but even if Wagner's operas ultimately retain the 
place now claimed for them (about which I have my own 
opinion), we cannot range with the great masters of the 
art one who has made a success only in a special treatment 
of one form of composition. Haydn might be objected 
to as being too light a weight, but Haydn had all the 
qualifications that have been cited, including that varied 
resource in construction in which Mendelssohn was de- 
ficient, and he may enter where Mendelssohn may not; 
he is a model in a sense in which Mendelssohn is not; nor 
must we forget that we owe mainly to him the evolution 
of the symphony or sonata form, the great defining form 
of modern instrumental music. But if the standard of defi- 
nition of a ‘‘ great master ’’ is to be at all extended or low- 
ered, to include others than those five peers of the art, I 
believe Mendelssohn, among deceased composers, has the 
next right of entrée, and that he has prior claims over 
either Schubert or Schumann, as a more robust genius and 
possessed of more varied powers than the former, and a 
far more consummate artist than the latter.— /or/nigit/y 


Review. 


A Minister-Composer.—The Italian Minister of 
Public Instruction, Signor Gianturco, a celebrated lawyer, 
composed a sonata for piano and violin which was lately 
played by his excellency and Teresina Tua, the minuet be- 
ing very charming. 
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ME, ALBANI will make a tour of the United 

States and Canada next autumn, accompanied by 

Miss Beatrice Langley, Mr. Braxton Smith and Mr. Lem- 
priére Pringle. 

The Royal Choral Society will commence their next 
season on October 29, ending on May 6. The Golden 
Legend will be performed on November 19; St. Paul, with 
Mr. P. Greene, on December 1; Messiah, on January 1; 
Handel's Israel in Egypt, and Schubert's Song of Miriam, 
February 11; March 3, Redemption; March 25, Parry’s 
Job and Spohr’s Last Judgment; and April 16, Messiah. 
Dr. Bridge will enter this season on his duties as conductor 
of the society. 

Princess Ludmile Wrede gave a brilliant soirée at the 
Burlington Hotel on the 17th inst. The Princess Ludmile 
belongs to the nobility of Hungary, and has taken up 
singing purely for love of the art. She has been study- 
ing with Madame Marchesi of Paris, and has attained to 
considerable proficiency in the interpretation of the higher 
class German and French songs. Her singing was much 
appreciated by her guests on this occasion. 

Mr. Pedro J. Tillet, a partner with Mr. N. Vert in the 
well-known Cork street concert agency, was married on 
July 22 to Miss Mabel Gertrude Plumbe, and the large 
number of people who gathered at the wedding to bid the 
young people God-speed was certainly representative, and 
showed how many friends Mr. Tillet has already made. 
Nor did these friends come empty handed. They brought 
upward of 200 gifts, embracing such a wide variety of 
useful and ornamental presents that these young people 
will have plenty of souvenirs of this happy occasion 
through life. 

The marriage ceremony took place at St. Andrew's, 
Wells street. The service was fully choral and very im- 
pressive. Afterward a reception was held at Queen's 
(small) Hall, when several hundred people proffered their 
congratulations and best wishes. Most of the presents 
were arranged on the stage of the hall in such a manner 
as to make an effective display. 

Mrs. Ludovic gave one of her delightful artistical even- 
ings at the close of the season. As usual, she hada large 
number of interesting people present, and in consequence 
everyone enjoyed the excellent music provided, as well 
as the social part of the occasion, so admirably led by 
the charming hostess. Among the vocalists who contrib- 
uted were Miss Marie Donavin, the well-known soprano 
of New York, who sang Cowen’s Spring Is Come; Mrs. 
Birmingham, of San Francisco, who has a rich contralto, 
a serenade by an American composer, and Mr. Denis 
O'Sullivan, some excerpts from Shamus O’Brien. Miss 


were ably assisted by Miss Regina de Sales, Miss Hol- 
land and Mr. Cunningham. Mr. Arthur Wellesley recited. 

A large number of people were present at Mme. Con- 
stance Younger’s musicale, when Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, 
the eminent baritone, sang in his own inimitable way the 
prologue from Pagliacci. Among other artists who con- 
tributed to a well arranged program were Miss Jennie 
Barnett, Mme. Shatel, Miss Agnes Bearfield and Mr. Val 
Germont. 


At the Temperance Féte at the Crystal Palace, on July | 


21, choral contests and concerts formed the chief part of 


the proceedings. The gathering, numbering over 25,000 | 


abstainers, and including 170 choirs, took place under the 
auspices of the National Temperance Choral Union. 

Dr. E. H. Turpin, who judged the adults’ contests, had 
difficulty in deciding, so high was the quality of attain- 
ment. There were also two choral concerts of 5,000 voices 
each, conducted by Mr. W. Goodworth. 

The annual festival of the Sunday schools was held at 
the Crystal Palace on July 18, when 5,000 singers, from 
about 100 schools in London and the suburbs, took part in 
a concert of the Handel Orchestra. A considerable num- 


ber of hymns, anthems and choruses were in the program, | 


among others The Song of the Cornstalks, a chorus from 
Mr. Cullingford’s cantata Britannia, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
harvest hymn, To Thee, O Lord, Our Hearts We Raise, 
and Newton's famous hymn, Glorious Things of Thee Are 
Spoken, the last sung to the melody of Haydn's Austrian 
National Anthem. The choir has been formed for the 
promotion of a better knowledge of vocal music in Sunday 
schools, and to enable the scholars to assist in the effi- 
cient rendering of church services, and, lastly, to culti- 
vate a taste for good music, both sacred and secular, in 
the homes of the scholars. 
THe New Work. 


The new oratorio by an English composer, of which I 


wrote last week, and of which I can now give some par- | 


ticulars, is scored for the full modern orchestra, with addi- 
tional parts for double bassoon, bass tuba and organ. The 
principal vocal parts are for a soprano, a tenor and a bass 
singer. 

I have already stated that the subject matter of the book 
is taken from the Psalms and Chronicles. It has been 
compiled by a very clever littérateur, who has suited the 
words in every respect to the requirements and ideas of 
the composer. Without going into detail, it may be said 
that the subject selected is one of the most splendid in the 
Old Testament, furnishing as it does opportunities for 
war choruses, Oriental coloring in the orchestration and 
contrapuntal devices of the most advanced character. 
Most of the numbers, it may also be observed, are com- 
plete in themselves. The oratorio opens in orthodox man- 
ner with an overture. In the introduction the arrival of 
messengers of a certain Oriental potentate is announced. 
The first subject then portrays how the messengers relate, 
in an excited manner, about the discovery of an hitherto 
unknown country, which is ruled over by a powerful sultan. 
In the second subject, the principal soprano—or rather 
the character that she assumes—meditates over the story, 
and it is finally decided that an expedition shall be made. 


It is, nevertheless, impossible to continue hunting about | 


the subject of the plot, however much I may wrap it up, | 
| gradually improving. and there is plenty of indications 


without betraying prematurely the subject of the work. 
Briefly let us say, then, that Part I. of the new oratorio 


consists of fourteen numbers. No. 1 is a chorus, entitled 


In Jewry is God Known, this being a hymn in praise of 


Jerusalem as the favored city of God; No. 2, for tenor, is 
an aria foreshadowing the expedition about to be made; 
No. 3 is a tenor recitative; No. 4, a march (allegro vi- | 
vace), with chorus. 
there is a first trio for male voices and a second trio for 
female voices, alternately grave and gay, followed by an 


In this picturesque piece of writing 


Fennings played delightfully some violin solos, and Miss | exposition of the march with combined chorus, broad and 


Clara Asher selections for the piano, while pleasing reci- 


- 


big, terminating with a short but pompous coda; No. 5 is 


tations were given by Miss Bennett and Mr. Arthur | a tenor recitative; No. 6 introdaces a charming soprano 


Wellesley. 


air, the feature of which is the asking of a question; the 


Mme. Mai Norcrosse gave a musical evening last Satur- | answer immediately follows in the bass solo, No. 7; a 
day, when the invited guests had a rare treat in the singing | second question is thereupon asked in a soprano recitative 


of this operatic artist in selections from several of the 


(No. 8), a bass recitative and aria replying and a soprano 


roles that she has sung with so much success on the Con- | recitative propounding a third question. The culminating 
tinent. Mr. Webster Norcrosse, whose resonant bass voice answer is given in an exciting duet for soprano and bass— 
gives such an adequate foundation for the Meister Glee | with plenty of execution for the strings—in No. 9, which 
Singers, sang with much spirit; while the host and hostess | ought to be one of the most popular numbers of the work. 


This is immediately succeeded by No. 10, a restful and 
grand chorus, growing in exultation toward the finish; 
No. 11, a tenor recitative; No. 12, a soprano recitative and 
aria; No. 13, chorus ‘and soprano solo; and No. 14, a 
straightforward choral fugue—the climax of two numbers 
—as broad in style as Hindel without being Hindelian. 
This ends the first part. Part II. begins with No. 15, a 
bass air; and this is followed by (No. 16) an unaccom- 
panied chorus or quartet. This chorus is impressive by 
reason of its religious fervor, and is perhaps more appro- 
| priate for performance in a cathedral than on a concert 
platform. No. 17 is a tenor recitative; No. 18, a chorus, 
finishing in a Gregorian manner; 19, tenor recitative; 20, 
| soprano air; 21, tenor recitative; 22, a smoothly written 
and melodious trio for the three principals; 23, a chorus, 
and 24, a final chorus, consisting of an introduction and 
fugue with a bold subject, the coda furnishing a truly 
| majestic finish. So closes the oratorio proper. ‘There 
follows then an epilogue consisting of four numbers of a 
reflective character. Theseare: 25, soprano air; 26, chorus; 
27, bass air, and 28, chorus with trio, and then finale. 


It appears to me that were it wished to curtail the per- 
formance the epilogue might well be omitted without 
interfering with the intentions of the composer. 


**# © 


There is nothing musical doing in London just now, and 
will not be until the end of next week, when the Carl Rosa 
Company will open their season. The promenade con- 
certs at Queen’s Hall, so successful last year, will be 
resumed at the end of August, under Mr. Robert New- 
man’s management, with Mr. Henry J. Wood as conductor. 
The Queen's Hall is particularly well suited for prome- 
| nades, and the effect of the area, decorated with palms and 
plants, with delicately shaded lights, is very pleasing 
indeed. —--— 

LONDON, W., August 15, 1896. 

London at the present moment is deserted by musicians 
who are spending their holidays at the numerous resorts 
in these isles or on the Continent. The number who at- 
tended the Bayreuth Festival this year has been larger 
than ever before. A number of these visitors have taken 
advantage of being in Germany to visit many of the prin- 
cipal cities and interesting places with which that country 
abounds. 

Others who have not gone as far afield are enjoying a 
rest at the English resorts by the sea, the Lake district or 
in Scotland or Wales. Music at these places is cer- 
tainly varying in quality, and as a rule is furnished by 
itinerant musicians whose répertoire is made up of the 
latest popular songs or lightest instrumental music. I 
am told that these wandering players make a good deal 
of money during the summer season. 

At some of the resorts fine orchestral music is to be 
heard, Llandudno, where the veteran Julius Riviere has 
a good band, and Blackpool being two notable instances. 
At these concerts our leading vocalists and solo instru- 
mentalists also appear. 

In London the audiences who gather on Sundays in the 
parks to hear the bands are largely increasing, as are those 


| on week days, who are entertained by the bands of the Lon- 


don County Council in the open spaces in and about Lon- 
don. The class of music that these bands play is also 


that the musical taste of the English people is improving. 

To-night the orchestra of the Budapest Opera com- 
plete their engagement at the Imperial Institute. 

The Prince of Wales has contributed the sum of £21 to 
the Sir Augustus Harris Memorial Fund. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M. P., with Mrs. Chamberlain, 
who is one of the most popular American women in Lon- 
don, will leave to-day for Highbury, Birmingham, and 
will spend the first week of the vacation there. 

Mr. Whitney Mockridge has been engaged for a second 
time by the Cardiff Musical Society. 

Another scheme is now brought forward to give us opera 
in English at Drury Lane this autumn. Mr. Barton Mc- 
Guckin, who has for years been a leading tenor in the Carl 
Rosa Company‘ but who has now left them, has been trying 
to organize a company for the purpose. More about this 
later. 

At the meeting of the committee for the raising of a 
memorial to Sir Augustus Harris, held in the saloon of 
Covent Garden Theatre, free, but by no means unkindly, 
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| Scharwenka does not reside permanently in New York. We wish 
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criticism was bestowed upon the recommendations of the 
executive committee—that of the amount raised 10 per 
cent. should be applied toward the erection of a suitable 
personal memorial and that the remaining nine-tenths 
should be divided equally between the Royal Society of 
Musicians and the Actors’ Benevolent Fund, by whom the 
money would in some way be associated with the name 
of Sir Augustus. One section of those present, Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh at their head, contended that a statue should be 
erected in some public place, and that the surplus funds, 
if any, should go to the charities, a course which was 
stated by Mr. Rendle, Sir Augustus’ brother-in-law, to 
have the approval of Lady Harris. Another section dep- 
recated the spending of any large sum on what one gentle- 
man described as cemetery marble and theatrical statuary, 
believing that the best memorial to a man who was so 
generous and large hearted would be to aid the musical 
and theatrical charities in which he took so much interest. 
A decision was finally adopted that subscribers be asked 
to notify whether they desired their contributions to be 
devoted to a benevolent object or toa statue, the money 
subscribed to be applied to the particular object so noti- 
fied. This practically means the carrying out of the 
double scheme, and the chairman, in view of the large 
sum required, made a special appeal to all promoting the 
memorial to be zealous in their work. 

Miss Marie Brema has been engaged to sing in opera 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, for four dates in 
November, and six or eight dates in January. Among 
the rdles in which she will appear will be Ammeris in 
Aida, Orfeo, Dalila and Ortrud. 

The Prince of Wales and the 
York will attend the Norwich Musical 
The Prince is always ready to give 


Duke and Duchess of 
Festival to be held 


in October next. 
encouragement to music. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company have during the present 
week been rehearsing at Covent Garden, and their season 
They remain in the 
Irish capital a month, thence going to Belfast for a week 
and crossing back to Manchester for two weeks. Further 
than this their route is not fully settled. The artists this 
year include Mille. Zelie Mile. Rita Elandi 
(of Cincinnati), Miss Alice Estey and Miss Bessie Mac- 
donald (sopranos) ; Miss Hirkly Lunn, Miss Lillie Williams 
Messrs. E. C. 


will open in Dublin on Monday. 


de Lussan, 


and Miss Eleanor Harwood (contraltos) ; 


Hedmondt, Philip Brozel, Frank Wood, Herbert Grover | 


and R. Cunningham (tenors), and Mr. Ludwig, Mr. Alec 
Marsh, Mr. A. S. Winckworth, Mr. William Paull, Mr. 
Charles Tilbury and Mr. Homer Lind (baritones). Mr. 
Claude Jacquinot and Herr Richard Eckhold are conduct- 
ors. It will be observed that the three leading sopranos 
and leading tenors are Americans. 

The company are negotiating for a London season and 
somethiny definite will probably be settled in a few days. 


The only opera that they will at present add to their now | 


very large répertoire of operas in English is Die Walkiire. 

Several managerial eyes other than those mentioned 
above are on Covent Garden, and probably some definite 
scheme will be realized for Italian or English opera during 
October and November. 

A fire broke out at Covent Garden Market, just behind 
the opera house, yesterday, just as the Carl Rosa Company 
and but for the 
been 


rehearsal, 
there would 


finished their 
of the 
serious loss to the musical world. 

Mme. Nordica has been engaged fer twenty perform- 
ances at the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, next season, 
when she will appear in all the Wagner répertoire. ‘The 
popular prima donna will still be known professionally 
as Mme. Nordica, although in private life she is now Mme. 
Zoltan Dime. 

Mile. de Lussan has also been engaged for next season 
Her success in Carmen this year was 
Another American girl, Mlle. 


had 


action firemen have another 


at Covent Garden. 
greater than ever before. 


THE 


of ets “shad | 
Margaret Reid, sang the part of Michaela with marked | Messrs. Hirwen Jones, Watkin-Mills, Plunket Greene, Mrs. 


prompt 
| of Babylon, Spohr’s God, Thou art Great, Schumann’s | 


COURIER. 


11 





success. 
Mons. Ysaye will revisit England in October, under the 
management of Concert Direction Mayer. He 


will also tour in the provinces. 

The Gompertz Quartet will extend their scheme next 
year, giving six concerts at the (small) Queen’s Hall, 
namely, on November 11, 25; December 9, 1896; January 
27, February 10 and 24, 1897. 

Although professional musicians, says the Daz/y News, 
musical 


may pretend to despise the so-called ‘‘ Lambeth 
degrees, yet cynics aver that the compliment was never 
known to be refused. Indeed, while they are still con- 
ferred with judgment, the ‘‘ Lambeth’ degrees will, we 
believe, be considered just as valuable as those granted 
honoris causa, but chiefly to their 
The latest ‘‘ Mus. 


” 


by the universities, 
own officials or to foreign composers. 


| just received notification of the archbishop’s authority— 
exercised, as we understand, by virtue of a memorial signed 
by Sir John Stainer, Sir George Grove, and other eminent 
musicians. Dr. McNaught, who was born March 30, 1849, 
| was a student at the Royal Academy of Music, but he has 
| long identified himself with the cause of tonic sol-fa. 
He has for fourteen years been chief assistant to Sir John 
Stainer as examiner in music in elementary schools under 
| the Education Department, and from the outset he has 
| been editor of Messrs. Novello’s School Music Review. 
Alexander Petschnikoff, the well-known violin virtuoso, 
married, in Warsaw, Miss Lilli Schober, from Chicago. 
Achille Lerminiaux, one of the most distinguished vio- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| linists in Brussels, has died. 

Luigi Arditi, the composer of the valse I] Bacio, will 
celebrate the jubilee of his first appearance (sixty years 
Arditi was a 


ago) as performing violinist this autumn. 
His musical career commenced when 
His first opera, 


musical prodigy. 
| he was fourteen years of age in Milan. 
| I Briganti, was performed in 1841; he was then only nine- 


| teen years old. ; 
Foliowing upon her recent action in refusing to sing at 
a concert in aid of the Swansea (Wales) Infirmary in con- 
| sequence of the managers reducing the prices to half a 
| guinea a head without consulting her, Madame Patti has 
offered to arrange an afternoon concert in aid of the Car- 
diff Infirmary, promising to secure artists and take a part 
| in the program herself. This offer has been accepted by 
| the Cardiff people, and the event is fixed for September 





16. 
| in the matter of prices of admission Madame Patti’s amour 
| propre will doubtless be gratified. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen is putting the finishing touches toa 
new orchestral symphony. It will be produced for the 
first time in public during the coming season of Hallé 


orchestral concerts at Manchester. 


Worcester FESTIVAL. 


The general program for the Worcester Festival has 
| been issued, and the following are down for performance: 
St. Paul, Handel's Samson, Verdi's Requiem Mass, Elijah, 
| Messiah, first and second parts of Bach's Christmas Ora- 
torio, Schubert's Great is Jehovah, Goetz’s By the Waters 
| Rhenish Symphony, Hugh Blair’s cantata, Blessed are 
They Who Watch, and his Jubilate in D, Gounod’s Sav- 
|iour of Sinners and Judea, Purcell's Te Deum, Sing to 
| the Lord (Mendelssohn), Beethoven's Hallelujah to God’s 
Almighty Son, Sullivan’s In Memoriam overture (in mem- 
| ory of Dr. Done), and Mr. Edward Elgar’s new work, Lux 
| Christi. This is founded on the ninth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. 
The artists will be Mme. Albani, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Jessie King, 


It is probable a civic welcome will be arranged, and | 


| 


will co- | 
operate with Mons. Léon Delafosse in two recitals at St. | 
James’ Hall on the afternoons of October 20 and 27, and | 





Glover Eaton, Miss Constance Barber, Messrs. J. A. Smith, 
W. M. Dyson and Ineson. Mr. Hugh Blair will, of course, 
conduct, and the organ work will be shared by his brother 
organists of Gloucester and Hereford—Messrs. C. Lee 
Williams and G. R. Sinclair. 


Norwicu Festiva. 


The Norfolk and Norwich Festival will be held from 
October 6 to October 9, inclusive. 
The preliminary program gives the following works: 


| Jephtha (Handel); The Rose of Sharon (A. C. Mackenzie, 


| ducted by the composer) ; 


conducted by the composer); Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1 
(Grieg); Blest Pair of Sirens (C. Hubert H. Parry, con- 
violin concerto in D minor 
(Frederick Cliffe, written for the festival and conducted 
by the composer) ; Fridolin (A. Randegger); Elijah (Men- 


| delssohn ); Hero and Leander (Luigi Mancinelli, written 
| for the festival and conducted by the composer); The Re- 


Doc. Cantuar’’ is Mr. William Gray McNaught, who has | 








demption (Gounod) ; Leonora Overture, No. 3 (Beethoven) ; 
Phaudrig Crohoore (Villiers Stanford, first time, conducted 
by the composer); Suite in D minor (Edward German. 
conducted by the composer); Act 3, Lohengrin (Wagner), 
The principals will be Mme. Albani, Miss Gertrude 
Izard, Mme. Ella Russell, Mrs. Katharine Fisk, and Miss 
Susan Berry, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Reginald Brophy, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Watkin-Mills, Mr. J. H. Brockbank, 
and Mr. Andrew Black; M. Tivadar Nachez, violin; Dr. 
Bunnett, organist; Dr. Hill, chorus master; Mr. G. H. 
Mr. Alberto Randegger, conductor. 


Betjemann, leader; 
F. V. ATWATER. 


Samara.—The Greek composer Spiro Samara has 


the intention of forming an orchestra of 100 performers at 
Athens. 


on the tenth 


Weimar.—The Weimarische Zeitung, 
anniversary of the death of Franz Liszt, suggests the erec- 


tion of a monument to him in Weimar. 

A Duel.—Baron de 
Theatres, and M. Diosy, a musical critic, fought a duel at 
Budapesth, in which the former received several trifling 


Nopesa, director of the Royal 


wounds. 

Vienna.—During the season 1895-6 there were at the 
Opera House, Vienna, 312 evening and 7 midday perform- 
Sixty-one operas were given, of which 4 were nov- 
elties. Nine of Wagner’s works were given 37 times, 
Lohengrin the most; Hiansel und Gretel, 29; Cavalleria 
Rusticana, 15; Der Etangelimann of Kienzl,14; Faust, 14; 
I Pagliacci, 12, and The Cricket on the Hearth, 12 times. 


ances. 


Leipsic.—In the Old and New theatres, Leipsic, dur- 
ing the season 1895-6, 64 different works were given. 
Mozart was heard 21, Beethoven 7, Weber 13 and Wagner 
Of 18 German composers 41 operas were given 
Against these are set 8 French, 6 Italian, 2 Bo- 
The great- 


32 times. 
160 times. 
hemian, 1 Russian and 1 Hungarian composer. 
est number of performances was Hansel und Gretel 12 
and Donna Diana and Lohengrin 11 times. 


Bayreuth.—Apropos of the Bayreuth Festival, the 
Bayreuther Blatter, the official organ of Wagnerism, is 
now publishing a series of hitherto unfamiliar scenes from 
They were included in the first edition of the 


Der Ring. 
in 1853, but when 


libretto, privately printed ‘‘ for friends” 
Wagner began to set the words to music these scenes were 
either cancelled or were not used. The four night opera is 
at any rate long enough without them. The Minister of 
Fine Arts, Berlin, awarded several sums of to 
pupils, male and female, of the Berlin Conservatoire, to 


money 


assist them in visiting the opera performances at Bayreuth. 
The governor of Alsace-Lorraine also awarded five purses 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, {| 

226 Wabash Avenue, August 22, 1896. | 
N a few words to the wise of the West Lyman B. 
I Glover, the brilliant writer of the Chicago 7zmes- 
Herald, gave much well deserved praise to the musical 
progress and musical institutions of Chicago. Calling at- 
tention to this city rapidly becoming an art centre, he said: 
‘‘Now that students of music throughout the West are 
casting about for the best possible arrangements for musi- 
cal instruction, it seems proper to advise them that Chicago 
offers advantages unsurpassed elsewhere in the United 

States. 


‘There was a time, no doubt, when several of the East- | 


ern cities outranked the Western metropolis in facilities for 
a musical education, but this is nolonger the case. Within 
a few years our music schools have taken rank with the 
best conservatories in this country, and there is no longer 


occasion for a pilgrimage to the East in search of a musical | 


education. Not only can our schools offer the services of 
able and famous instructors, equal to the best even among 
European conservatories, but every dictate of wise economy 
encourages the Western student who seeks instruction in | 
this city. The cost of a trip to the seaboard and return 
would pay for one term of instruction in any important 
Chicago conservatory offering advantages quite equal to | 
those promised in any other American city, and the inci- | 
dental expenses here are much smaller than those essential 
to a sojourn either in New York or Boston. 

‘* Personal comparisons might be odious, but any who 
feel an interest in this matter may learn from the official 
announcements of the various institutions, East and West, 
that several of the Chicago schools employ as members of 
the faculty an unexampled number of distinguished artists. 

‘In addition to this, the musical atmosphere of Chicago 
can no longer be questioned. The influence of the Chi- 
cago Orchestra and of the choral and chamber music so- 
cieties is so great, and our advantages as an operatic centre 
are so conspicuous, that there can no longer be any doubt 
in regard to a sympathetic atmosphere in which the study 
of music may be prosecuted. 

‘* Western students to whom expense is a matter of conse- 
quence, and those who have no desire to go far afield when 
equal advantages may be obtained near their place of 
residence, would do well to investigate these matters thor- 
oughly before deciding a question of so much importance. 
There is no special distinction in a term at any of the 
excellent Eastern institutions. Chicago has become a 
metropolis full of distinguishing social and business ac- 
tivities. All the incidental benefits and pleasures of metro- 
politan life are afforded here. Our theatres are equal to the 
best. Every celebrated artist may be seen and heard here. 
Our parks and boulevards, the finest in America, and our | 
great lake, with its splendid excursion steamers, offer un- 
exampled inducements for recreation, while, as every rail- 
road in the land leads to Chicago, each hamlet in the great 
West is brought within convenient access to these advan- | 
tages. Western students would do well to consider these 
facts.”’ 

One of our accomplished pianists, Hans von Schiller, 


will, it is hoped, be well to the fore this season in concert | past season's brilliant work, for I hear the ticket sale far 
| work. An accident to his arm has prevented Chicagoans | surpasses all previous records. 

| from hearing this artist for the past eighteen months. In In announcing Miss Pearl McGill's engagement as a 
fact since his appearance with the Chicago Orchestra in | member of the Gottschalk Lyric School faculty, it is gen- 
February, 1895, he has been unable to follow his art prac- | erally stated that she was a pupil of Barth, of Berlin. 
tically, but has a class of seventy-five pupils at the Chicago | While this is perfectly true, she having studied with that 
Musical College, being after Dr. Ziegfeld the head of the | master two years, still the principal part of her musical 
training was received from Dr. Ziegfeld, as Miss McGill 


piano department. 

Under the auspices of the Chicago Amusement Bureau | Was his pupil for several years before going to Europe. 
he will again make a welcome reappearance, as he is not | Upon her return to Chicago she again pursued her studies 
only an artist of exceptionally brilliant powers but also | with the president of the Chicago Musical College, obtain- 
ing a diamond medal in the artists’ class this year. Miss 
McGill has been some time past acting as Dr. Ziegfeld’s 





one of the most popular performers in this section of the 
country. 

| John L. Hughes, who introduced the boy choir at St. | assistant. 

| James’ Episcopal Church (the mother church of this city), Speaking of Dr. Ziegfeld reminds me that he lately 
died last night of heart failure. During the heated term | received a charming letter from Joe Jefferson donating a 
two weeks ago he suffered from prostration, but it was diamond medal for the best student in the dramatic de- 
thought he was progressing favorably. He was ex-choir | partment. It is such a rarity for the veteran actor to 
master of St. James’, St. Mark’s and Trinity churches, and | write personally that a copy may prove interesting 

| also one of the best tenor soloists in the city. English by | sisiie ih able 

| birth he came to this country fifteen years ago and had | F. Zregfeld, Esq ? dines 

| a most successful career, and one of considerable promise DEAR SIR—I shall be most happy to donate a medal asa prize for 

which, unfortunately, the grim destroyer has prematurely } dramatic excellence in your college. While I am of the opinion that 


| acting can only be perfected by practical stage experience, a sound, 


terminated : preliminary course of training will undoubtedly benefit the student 
| Miss Frank C. Perce, of Chicago, is spending her vaca- Wishing your college full meed of success, I am 
| tion quietly at Ocean Star Cottage, Narragansett Pier. Faithfully yours J. JEFFERSON 
| Miss rce is endowed with a very pure and sweet so- as ae a ‘ 
‘ Pure yi The Chicago 7imes-Herald last Sunday gave a hearty 


ano voice of great compass and flexibility, inclining to | , ~_ . a 
ae ' 8 Ae" y, 8 indorsement of Tue Musicat Coukier’s crusade against 
the dramatic rather than lyric school. 

She intends to supplement her stay at the seaside with 
a short ocean voyage, and will return to Chicago and | 
resume her studies in the fall. 

Mrs. Hess-Burr’s summer course has been most success- sa aca 

an managers. 

ful, which encourages her to continue in the work she has | his iniquity has been the subject of numerous articles in thes 
undertaken. Several singers from Western and Northern | columns during the past half dozen years, and in other quarters 
ene : : fe : rote ave been inspir« by a diser ination again he Unite« 
cities have been here studying with much gratification to | PTotests have been inspired by a mination against the United 
h sat A I I . d Mrs. G States that always doubles and frequently trebles the price of grand 
themselves. Among others may be mentioned Mrs. Geo. opera in this country 


the exorbitant prices paid to artists. In referring to the 
work done Mr. Lyman B. Glover says 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 1s doing good service in exposing the 
iniquitous extortion of opera singers in their dealings with Ameri- 





Lee Cunningham, from St. Louis; Misss Brainiff, from Thus far all of these writings have not accomplished any positive 

Canada; Miss Getner, from Lincoln; Mrs. Callahan, Louis- | result beyond stirring up a certain passive indignation in the publi 
ville; Miss Coggar, Minneapolis, and Mrs. McLeran, | ™i"4. 

Omaha. Mrs. Burr is decidedly one of the most popular si wath inpaptten ally Sentai otigeactnleae~ apanncge datap ay dapaiagndaateci 

eas z 8 Cay popu tical value unless followed by others. The next step is to so express 

and successful artists in Chicago. the displeasure of opera goers that those artists who insist upon 

Everybody is busy at the Chicago Musical College; the | extravagant terms shall be driven to moderation as a means of self- 


reception hall is constantly crowded with prospective stu- | Protection. 
| We could struggle along for a season or two destitute of grand 


dents and old pupils, who are there to arrange time for the | opera without falling into national decline or setrograding in 
coming year. Since Dr, Ziegfeld’s return from Europe | musical art. Now that Mr. Grau is manager of the grand opera in- 
he has registered several hundred pupils, and hundreds | terests in London, and therefore master of the situation on bot! 
more are awaiting their turn. Despite the cry of ‘‘ hard | Sides of the Atlantic, he is, or will be, in a position to refuse the ex- 
P P travagant demands of artists wishing an engagement in America 
times ’’ the coming season promises to be a most prosper- | 51, oa; say to them: “Your services are not worth twice as much 
ous one at this famous institution. in the United States as in London, and I will no longer feed your 

The college has lately issued the most complete and | avarice at the expense of ticket purchasers in the States.” 
comprehensive prospectus yet published. It is absolutely | _ If he should stand firmly upon this proposition indorsed by the 

: P P Metroplitan Opera directorate in New Yo and the Auditorium 
perfect in regard to detail and design. Setiiien tah, snahin weit enue of &. Sele cutee- 

The progress of music out West—say, Nebraskaward—is | geous discrimi 
not rapid. At a leading conservatory a teacher for violin | tickets would cost one-third less than they 
is required. He must be an able instructor for violin, a | this country 
perfect voice producer, able and willing to be violin soloist But the evil is not confined to the realms of opera. The 
whenever called upon, must also teach voca] music, and | many musical bodies, choral societies and concert manage- 
at the same time be a thoroughly experienced fiano tuner. | ments are equally blameworthy. They give immense sums 

The Chicago Festival Orchestra is to play at Rochester, | to the so-called ‘‘star’’ and a merely nominal fee to the 
N. Y., October 7 and 8. Mr. Ulrich is now away booking | local artist, or as frequently happens the latter appears for 
dates for this organization in cities west of Chicago to | ‘‘expenses’’ and the ‘‘glory’’ of being mentioned with 
Denver. Already good business has been secured for the | such distinguished company. I am speaking, of course, 
coming season, and the orchestra starts on its career with | of Chicago in particular. Probably artists in other cities 
every indication of success. | are like sufferers. 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson will be much heard from | Apropos of this, an idea is prevalent among musicians 
in the future months. I know she has an immense number | that the policy of the newly formed Western Choral Union 
of engagements for oratorio work, and is fast becoming | is precisely that which Tug Musica Courirex is so stren- 
recognized as one of our few really fine artists. uously fighting with other organizations, namely, the em- 

Mr. J. H. Kowalski is on a visit to Mr. George Sweet in | ployment of foreign to the exclusion of American artists. 
New York, but expects to return to his legion of pupils | The matter has been mentioned to me several times during 
September 1. the past week, and now, when singers are making arrange- 

Miss Anna Millar made some very important engage- | ments for the next season, the question naturally arises as 
ments with leading artists lately, of which Chicago will | to what the Western Choral Union willdo. However, there 
have the benefit. The clever and versatile manager of the | seems to be no means of ascertaining, as. when I spoke on 
Chicago Orchestra seems determined to eclipse even her | the subject to Mr. Fred Wessels, secretary and treasurer 
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of this new society, late secretary of the Apollo Club, now | 
y y I 


treasurer of the Chicago Orchestra, he referred me to the 
printed circular. This circular states that one of the prin- 
cipal objects of the union is the production of new works, 
oratorios, &c., and also the engagement of the finest 
artists. It is explained to me that from now on to the 
beginning of January principally local and American 
artists will be engaged for the lowest possible sum. From 
that time on to the end of the season, when the European 
artists are here, the local will not get much hearing. As 
I understand the situation the cast at all the concerts in 
the cities belonging to the Western Choral Union will be 
identical—that is to say, the singers who appear, for ex- 
ample, in Elijah at Chicago, will also sing in that oratorio 
at St. Louis, Louisville and so on, making, as it were, a 
circuit of the different cities, but on the lowest possible 
paying basis, or, as an artist put it to me very tersely, 
‘so much for the lot.”’ 

If, as is inferred, the sole object of the Western Choral 
Union is the cause of musical art and artists, and is nota 
huge money making scheme, it behooves the committee to 
look well after the home artists and their interests. Here 
is a splendid chance for the American musician and a 
still for the Western Choral Union to 
welcome it. ' FRENCH 


better chance 


Nous verrons Fi ORENCE 








Boston Music Notes. 

AUGUST 2, 1896. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Adams will return from West 
Harwich on September 21, and Mr. resume 
Miss Wood, Mrs. Mary How and 
Mr. Adams’ 


Adams will 
teaching on the 22d. 
Mr. C. H. Bennett 
house, Pinecroft. 


are guests at 

Mr. S. Kronberg recently received from the city of Bos- 
ton an engrossed parchment thanking him for his singing 
for them in Faneuil Hall July 4, 1896, on the 120th anni- 
versary of Independence Day. Itis beautifully gotten up, 
signed with the names of the mayor and council, is tied 
with blue ribbon and inclosed in a box. Mr. Kronberg 
made a great success upon the occasion with the song 
C, God 

Miss Edith Castle has returned from the West, and will 


be at 220 West Newton street for the winter. 


Preserver of the Nations. 


Miss Helen Ormsbee has been engaged for the season 
with Hoyt’s A Trip to Chinatown. 
at Portland Me., August 20. 


The company opened 


Mr. Clayton Johns will pass the month of September on 
the bicycle in Nova Scotia 

Mr. Arthur P. Schmidt will not return from the Tyrol, 
Switzerland, until the first of November. 

Mr. G. W. Marston, the Portland composer, is visiting 
Mr. E. A. MacDowell at Peterboro, N. H. Mr. Templeton 
Strong 1 

Mr. F. 
ilton, Ont. 

Messrs. E. W. Hale and Frank Morse, two teachers who 


s also at Peterboro. 


W. 


Wodell is camping with a party near Ham- 


left the New England Conservatory of Music during the 


recent troubles, are to open a studio in Newton. Mr. 
Morse will also have a studio in the Steinert Building. 

Bar Harpor, Me., August 21.—Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Damrosch, Mrs. Truxton Beale and another lady, while on 
their way to the Village Improvement Concert, where Mr. 
Damrosch was to play this morning, were thrown from 
their carriage by a pair of runaway horses colliding with 
three grocery teams in front of Bulger Brothers’ store. 
The occupants of the carriage were hurled beneath their 
upturned vehicle, and one of the grocery horses narrowly 
escaped trampling upon them. All were extricated un- 
harmed except the driver, who was badly cut. 

Miss Flora Finlayson, the well-known opera singer, died 
Monday night, August 17, in her apartments at a private 
hotel in San Francisco. Heart failure is supposed to have 
She had been ailing several days, but 
As a contralto 


been the cause. 
her illness was not considered serious. 
singer she had gained celebrity while a member of Lillian 
Russell's company, and also with the Bostonians. She 


country | 


the grand opera season, and was to have made her appear- 
ance ‘l'uesday night. 

Here are the soloists who have appeared in the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra since its founding in 
1881, compiled by Mr. F. R. Comee. The figures indicate 

| the number of appearances of each artist, Mr. Franz Kneisel 
heading the list with a total of fifteen, closely followed by 
| Mr. Loeffler and Mr. Baermann with thirteen each. Mr. 
T. Adamowski appeared ten times, and Miss Gertrude 
| Franklin nine times. Eight concerts each are credited to 
Miss Emma Juch, Mrs. Georg Henschel and Miss Mary 
How. Mr. William J. Winch and Mr. Fritz Giese each 
had seven appearances, and Mme. Fursch-Madi, Miss 
| Emily Winant, Mr. Theodore Toedt, Mr. Georg Henschel, 
| Mr. Max Heinrich, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mr. B. J. Lang, 
Mr. Otto Roth and Mr. Alvin Schroeder each appeared 
Annie Louise Cary was the soloist at the first 


five times. 


concert. 

SOPRANO, 
Allen, Mrs. E. Humphrey, 3 Knowles, Mrs. H, F 
jaldwin, Miss Louise Lehmann, Mme. Lilli, 3 


Materna, Mme. Amalie 
Melba, Mme., 2 
Mielke, Mme. Antonia 
2. Nikisch, Mrs, Arthur, 3 


Beebe, Miss Henrietta 
Blauvelt, Miss Lillian 
Boema, Mme 


Gabriella 


Clarke, Miss Caroline Gardner, 


Eames, Mme. Emma, 2 Nordica, Mme. Lillian, 4 
Eaton, Mrs. Elene B Olitzka, Miss Rosa 
Franklin, Miss Gertrude, 9 Rolla, Miss Kate 

| Fursch-Madi, Mme., 5 Sapio, Mme. De Vere 

| Hall, Miss Marguerite, 2 Simms, Miss Hattie Louise 


Smith, Mrs. Marie Barnard, 2 
Miss Rose, 
Basta 





| Henschel, Mrs. Georg, 8 
| Henson, Miss Medora 


Hunt, Miss Clara 


Stewart 
Tavary, Mme 





Jahn, Miss Marie Thursby, Miss Emma 
Jahns, Mme. Steinbach Trebelli, Miss Antoinette 
Juch, Miss Emma, 8 Van Arnheim, Miss Katharine, 2 


Kas hoska, Miss Felicia White, Miss Priscilla 




















Kellogg, Miss Fanny Whittier, Miss Harriet S 
ALTO. 
Cary, Miss Annie Louise Mitchell, Miss Annie 
Drasdil, Miss Anna Peakes, Miss Sara 
Edmands, Miss Gertrude, 3 Phillips, Miss Mathilde 
Glenn, Miss Hope Roll wagen, Miss Louise, 3. 
How, Miss Mary H., 8 Smith, Miss Lillian Carl 
Huntington, Miss Agnes Welsh, Miss Ita 
Joachim, Mme. Amalie Whinnery, Miss Abbie 
Leimer, Miss Louise, 2 Winant, Miss Emily, 5 
Little, Miss Lena Wyman, Mrs. Julie M., 4 
rENOR 
Adams, Mr. Charles R., 4 Parker, Mr. George J., 2 
Davies, Mr. Ben Schott, Mr. Anton 
Dippel, Mr. Andreas Toedt, Mr. Theodore, 5 
Heinrich, Mr. Wilhe Webber, Mr. Charles I 
Jordan, Mr. Jules. Winch, Mr. William ]., 7 
Kalisch, Mr. Paul, 2 
BASS 
Babcock, Mr. D. M., 2 Hubbard, Mr. Eliot, 2 
Benzing, Mr. Jacob Lamson, Mr ar Ss 
Cirillo, Mr. V.,2 Libby, Mr. J. A 
Fischer, Mr. Emil, 4 Martin, Mr. Carl E 
Harlow, Mr. A. F Meyn, Mr. Heinrich, 4 
Hay, Mr. C. E., 3 Reichmann, Mr. Theodor 
Heinrich, Mr. Max, 5 Remmertz, Mr. Franz 
Henschel, Mr. Georg, 5 Sargent, Mr. Sullivan A 
PIANO, 
Albert, Mr. Eugen Maas, Mr. Louis, 2 
Aus der Ohe, Miss Adele, 4 MacDowell, Mr. E. A., 3 
Baermann, Mr. Carl, 13 Magrath, Mr. George 
sea Mrs. H.H.A.,5 Margulies, Miss Adele, 3. 
tendix, Mr. Otto Nowell, Mr. George, 2 
surmeister, Mr. Richard Obrion, Miss Mary E., 3 
tusoni, Mr. Ferruccio B., 3 De Pachmann, Mr. Vladimir 
Clark, Mrs. Anna Steiniger, 2 Paderewski, Mr. Ignace J., 2 
Carrefio, Teresa Paur, Mrs. Emil 
Castellano, Miss Eugenia Perabo, Mr. Ernst 
Faelten, Mr. Carl, 4 Preston, Mr. John A 
Foote, Mr. Arthur Radecki, Miss Olga von, 3 
Friedheim, Mr. Arthur Scharwenka, Mr. Xaver 
Garlichs, Miss Mary E Schiller, Mme. Madeline, 3 





Griinfeld, Mr. Alfred Sherwood, Mr. William H., 3 
Heimlicher, Miss Marie Sieveking, Mr. Martinus 
Henschel, Mr. Georg Stasny, Mr. Carl 

Hollins, Mr. Alfred Sumner, Mr. George W 
Hopekirk, Mme. Helen, 2 Szumowska, Miss Antoinette, 2 
Huss, Mr. Henry Holden, 2 lucker, Mr. H. G., 3. 

Joseffy, Mr. Rafael, 4 Utassi, Miss Etelka 

King, Mme. Julia Rivé, 2 Whiting, Mr. Arthur 


Lang, Mr. B Zeisler, Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield, 4 


Lent, Mrs 


J., 5. 


Ernest 








The Great Pianist and Teacher, 


Mr. WILLIAM H. 


SHERWOOD, 


may be addressed for the ensuing season at the 








Chicago Conservatory, 


eo — CHICAGO: | 


| 


AUDITORIUM, 


(Summer Season, July and August, 1896, at Chautauqua 


Assembly, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y.) 


Now in Europe. 


WILLIAM C. 


CARL, 


j 
j . 
/ America’s 










Great 
Organist, 


will make an extended tour of the United States on his 
return in the Fall. TOUR NOW BEING BOOKED. 


Address J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Manager, 
21 East 20th St., New York 





VIOLIN, 
Adamowski, Mr. T., 10. Marsick, Mr. M., 2 
Brodsky, Mr. Adolph Nowell, Mr. Willis 
Campanari, Mr. Leandro, 3. Ondricek, Mr. Franz 


Alfred, 2 Powell, Miss Maud 
5 Roth, Mr. Otto, 5 

Sauret, Mr 
Schmidt, Mr. Ls 


De Seve, Mr 
Kneisel, Mr 
Lichtenberg, Mr. Leopold. 
Liebe, Mme. Therese 


Franz, 1 
Emil 
yuis, 2 


Listemann, Mr. Bernhard, 4 Schnitzler, Mr. Isidor, 2 
Loeffler, Mr. C. M., 13 Thomson, Mr. César 
Mahr, Mr. Emil Urso, Mme. Camilla, 2 
Marteau, Mr. Henri Ysaye, Mr. Eugene 


VIOLONCELLO, 


Bayrhoffer, Mr. Carl, Miller, Mr. Wilhelm, 2. 
Giese, Mr. Fritz, 7 Schroeder, Mr. Alwin, 5 
Hekking, Mr. Anton, 2 Schultz, Mr. Leo, 4 


Theodore 


Liebe, Mr 


FLUTE, 
Heindl, Mr. E. M., 2 Molé, Mr. Chas., 2 
OBO! 
Sautet, Mr. A. 
CLARINET, 
Strasser, Mr. E 
HORN 
Reiter, Mr. Xaver 
HARP, 
Freygang, Mr. A Schuecker, Mr. Heinrich. 
READERS 
Riddle, Mr. George, 3 Ticknor, Mr. Howard Maicolm, 2 


Ben Franklin Sonnekalb.—Mr. Sonnekalb, the pianist, 
has been in Saratoga, Narragansett Pier and Newport. He 
tells us that he has been engaged for the Camilla Urso 
Concert Company, which is to start a ge neral tour on or 
about October 1. 

Sherwood at Chautauqua.—W. H. 


eminent piano artist, played the G minor Saint-Saéns con- 


Sherwood, the 


certo at Chautauqua on the 17th, and created great enthu- 
an audience peculiarly musical in its elements 


siasm in 
There were Mrs. T. E. Gillespie, soprano; Madame Decca 
J. Harry Fellows, Homer Moore, Mrs. J. Otis Huff, Mr 


S. Season, the chorus master ; 


L. 


Palmer. 


Flagler, the organist; Mr 
Mr. John Behr, Dr. H. R 
Ata previous concert Mr. Sherwood played Raff's Spin- 
ning Girl and Dupont’s Toccata de Concert 
The Assemdbly Herald of August 13 says 


given at Sher- 











The last of the Sherwood-Listemann recitals was 
wood Hall at 5 o’clock yesterday afternoon, and was in every re- 
spect as fine a chamber nceert as can be heard in any of our cities 
The room honor of the occasion, was decorated with foliage by 
Mr Sherw s pupils. The most interesting number on the pro- 
gram wasthe sonate for and v in by Ca@sar Franck, an ex- 
eedingly work, splendidly played, Mr 
Sherwood m Choy Schubert-Liszt, Ru- 
inste active being the Schubert-Liszt 
Soirée d played tw of his brother’s com- 
positior being a very charming composi- 
tion He also played Wagner's Dreams rhe recital concluded one 
of the best series of recitals we have ever had at Chautauqua 

Under New Management.—The Maning College of 


will 


Music, 


open its next year 


Oratory and Languages, Minneapolis, Minn., 
new management, with 


and a very 


entirely 


under 
new faculty (with a few exceptions), large num 
ber of pupils already enrolled. 

Mrs. Louise Jewels Maning is still the president, and she 
f a live, energetic, all round business 


W. M. Cross, 
of Music, 


assistance oO 


has the 


manager, Mrs. E. G. Hinebaugh formerly of 


the Northwestern Conservatory in Minneapolis, 
stands at the head of the piano s¢ hool as adviser and in- 
is also one of the 


Madden 
ot 


structor ; Prof. Gustavus Johnson new 
has 


the 


piano department; Claude 


Fritz Schlaetter 


faculty in the 


charge of the violin school, and 
H. S. Woodruff has charge 
singing. The 
is popular in the comm 
this the 
under the charge of Miss Viema Neale, 


‘cello. of the organ school and 


church new faculty is a strong one and 


t 


ty. Anew introduced 





feature 





is organization of children’s classes, 


year 
one of the piano 
teachers, who will have entire control of this department. 
which are most complete in 


Under the new conditions, 


every detail, the Maning Colleg 





of Minneapolis, will be 


one of the foremost art schools of the country. 





Miss AMY FAY 


a——_—PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 


of Eight Programs sent on applicaton 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, 


THE GREATEST BOY VIOLINIST, 


is open for an engagement for a tour of the United States. 


Book 





Managers apply or address for terms, &c., 
S. HARTMANN, care of The Masical Courier, New York, 





MAUD POWELL, 


VIOLINIST, 
SOLO orn STRING QUARTET. 


Address Stamford, Delaware County, N, Y¥ 
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while containing the salient points of THE MUSICAL 
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music and trade matters throughout Great Britain 
and the British Colonies. 

Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates 
can be obtained by addressing the London office, or 

THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


Union Square, West, 
New York City. 


Music correspondents of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
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HERE will be many artists over here next season 
to tempt the American musical palate and the 
American pocketbook. All the old opera stagers are 


The great Rosenthal is coming ; our own Joseffy will 
return from his visit abroad ; Aus der Ohe will again 
cross the briny, and, best news to many, Carrefio is 
tobehere. Gregorowitsch, the violinist, is to be here, 
too, and the genial David Bispham. Judging from a 
number of pending negotiations, others of equal 
prominence are awaiting the result of the coming 
election before deciding ; or are the negotiators on 
this side awaiting ? 








THE SALARY QUESTION. 

HE Musica Courier agitation on the subject of 
the inordinate salaries paid to foreign ar- 
tists and the resulting banishment of nearly all 
American artists because of the collateral effect of 
this imposition is already bearing excellent fruit. 
The New York Sun in one of its casual paragraphs 

on the opera publishes the following : 

The fact that Mme. Nordica is not to return to the Metropolitan 
Opera House next season is a matter which none of those interested 
in the affairs of the company seemsable toexplain. When Mr. Grau 
returned here ten days ago he told the Su” reporter that it was 
practically certain that Mme. Nordica would be one of the com- 
pany, although the final arrangements had not been made. Then 
he announced the lists of casts, which included Mme. Nordica’s 
name in anumber of the important réles. He explained that the 
question as to whether or not she would return to the Metropolitan 


dica is with her husband in Paris. On the day he returned to Lon- 
don Mr. Grau announced that Mme. Nordica would not be a mem- 
ber of the company next season, and now those interested in the 
plans of the company are wondering why. She is a creditor of the 
old firm to the extent of several thousand dollars, and so are Mme 
Melba and one or two more of the artists who are to return here 
Last fall Mme. Nordica was the last of the artists engaged, and it 
was not until another prima donna was secured to bring her to 
terms that the American singer consented to come over for the 
figure at which her managers valued her services. Maybe the pres- 
ent delay has been caused by the same hesitation on her part. Evi- 
dently she has already adopted the foreign habit of singing abroad | 
for considerably less money than she receives here, as she is already | 
under engagement to Mr. Grau for the season at Covent Garden 
next spring. Sir Augustus Harris made her an offer to appear there 
during his last season, but it was at the rate of $250 a night, which is 
less than a third of what she receives at the Metropolitan, 

Nordica, the two de Reszkés and Plancon and | 
Melba— in fact all of these singers—get less than one- 
third at Covent Garden of the sum they receive here 
in America. No one can even tell us why this is so ; | 
but so it is. But there is no reason why Nordica | 
should sing for any less than is paid to an Australian 
like Melba, a German like Lehmann, a Pole like de 
Reszké, or a Frenchman like Plangcon—we mean, of 
course, relatively less. They receive over three times 
more here than they receive in England, and over 
four times more than they receive on the Continent, 
and because Nordica and Eames are Americans the 
same percentage must not be applied. That is the 
law of the cabal; that is the rule of the combination 
of foreign singers who are ‘‘running” Italian and 
French opera in this country. 

Anything and everything to discourage the native 
American singer. Keep him and her off the Covent 
Garden stage ; from the Grand Opera at Paris—unless 
they pay to be heard—and keep them off the boards 
at home. That’s right; keep them off. They de- 
serve it; they haven't the pluck to assert themselves. 
If they had, not one of them would be seen, either 
alone or with friends, inside of a building conducted 
by a set of foreign singers whose main efforts con- 
sist in getting as much money as quickly as possible 
out of America and at the same time creating and cul- 
tivating the already powerful sentiment that American 
men and women are not endowed by our peculiar 
climate and education for the operatic stage; that 





coming back, reinforced this time by Emma Eames. | 


next year would be settled while he wasin thiscountry. Mme. Nor- | 


they lack the necessary temperament. What does | 


a true artist, although he is an American (and it 


looks very much as if he must soon be obliged to 
apologize for that fact), what does Wm. H. Sherwood 
write to us on this subject: ‘‘I am very glad to see 
the attitude of THE MusicaL Courter in regard to 
the salaries paid and réclame made for foreign 
artists. I think American musicians, both vocal and 
instrumental, suffer very unjustly from this state of 
affairs.” 

Yes, they do; but the instrumental artists are not 
an organized, homogeneous aggregation like the 
artists at the Opera House. A solo violinist, a solo 
pianist, comes here alone. A tenor, however, has a 
brother with him who is a basso; that constitutes 
two, which is already a nucleus for intrigue. A 
couple of foreign soprani are taken into the combina- 
tion, followed up by the contralti and the baritones 
and the conductors, also from Europe, all non-resident, 
non-taxpaying, non-contributive elements, whose 
large income at the opera is amplified by concert, 
church and oratorio engagements here, resulting ina 
complete boycott of the American singer. 

Therein lies the great moral injury our artists sus- 
tain; the practical discouragement facing them in 
any or all attempts to forge ahead here on their own 
merits. These foreign opera singers with the large 
opera salaries guaranteed can underbid any Ameri- 
can woman or man who is prepared to sing The 
Messiah, The Elijah, The Creation, The Damnation 
of Faust, the Verdi Requiem, or whatever may be re- 
quired. Why be ambitious as an American? The 
foreigner who has a fixed prejudice against you in 


his own home has succeded in boycotting you in your 


own home, and there is no place left for you to sing 
except at third or fourth rate events, or at church 
fairs or Sunday school festivals. What chance did 
an American girl have last season with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra when Melba had a permanent 
engagement for all outside concerts, including even 
New York, although we had heard her here to a suf- 
ficiency? How could any American manager ever 
get even his most gifted artist into such high-grade 
concerts? He could not. 

Mr. Damrosch engages a whole lot of German 
singers for his opera, and, as demonstrated in the 
Griining case, pays them most extravagant salaries, 
more in a season than they get in Germany, their 
own soil, in five years. Mr. Damrosch gives con- 
certs. What does he do besides? Why, he gives his 
concert engagements to the singers of his opera com- 
pany. 

Where are the American singers? Where, oh 
where, cries echo. There is no opportunity. The 
annual flood of foreign singers simply overwhelins 
the poor, deluded American singers, who are driven 
up on the high bluffs where no one can hear them. 
In the valley of music the foreign inundation has 
drowned them. 

How much longer is this chauvinistic injustice to 
continue? How much longer is the American musi- 
cian and composer going to tolerate this discrimina- 
tion. American composer! Who is there among 
these Italian, German, French, Polish, English sing- 
ers who will ever sing in public in an important 
concert one song, only one song, by MacDowell, by 
Chadwick, by Nevin, by Paine, by Klein, by Beach 
(as good musically, if not better, than Chaminade), by 


| Vogrich, by Huss, by Strong, by Bartlett, by Parker 


or by any other American composer? Not one of 
them will doit; they do not admit that Americans can 
compose ; in fact they deny it on the same ground of 
climate and temperament. 

That is the situation, Mr. Sherwood and others. 
You have it just as plainly before you as you require 
it to take practical action in the premises. You are 
virtually ostracized from your own field of artistic 
usefulness by a system of boycott which is more 
effective than any boycott ever undertaken in the 
field of industry ; more effective because it is con- 
ducted under organized auspices and because it is in- 
sidious in its operation and therefore does not pro- 
cure for its victims that general sympathy under 
which the ordinary boycott melts and vanishes. 

Remember that the root of the evil is the system 
of high prices paid to the foreign artist who makes of 
a tour to America purely a business operation and 
nothing else. If you can break down this infamous 
system of high salaries you can begin to correct the 
evil. The first step should be organization. Unless 
something is done by the American musician, Ameri- 
can singer and American composer, nothing will pre- 
vent the complete and permanent eclipse of these 
professions here in America. 
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BAYREUTH 
Twenty Years After. 


BAYREUTH, 1876. 
BAYREUTH, 1896. 


| singer and Tannhduser four times. 


T does not need a practiced eye to discern in the 
| very full reports published in THE Musica 
CouRIER of the 1896 performances at Bayreuth a cer- 
tain undertone of complaint, even of reproach. And 
we are confronted with the question—an all-impor- 
tant one: 

Is Bayreuth exhibiting signs of decadence ? 

In 1876 the master inaugurated in the Festival 
Theatre the of extraordinary 
works which were destined to conquer the world of 

A great German dra- 
art, he gave to his nation. His speech at the 


performance those 


music. new art, or rather a 
matic 
close of the first festival was significant. 

‘* You have seen,” he said, ‘‘what we are capable 
of doing ; it now depends upon your will. If you 
will, you have now a German national art!” 

How have his desires and ambitions been carried 
out ? 

His ‘to be a German 
thing for its own sake; everything that is done and 
taught on the principle of the noble and the beauti- 


ful not being created in this world for the sake of the 


motto was means to do a 


profit alone—or even for that of fame and glory 1s 
German.” 

These are Wagner's own words 
j 


Have they been lived up to by his heirs ? 


»t 
t 


Let us indulge in the retrospective. 

In 1876, after almost a lifetime of incredible labors 
and in the teeth of the most malignant opposition 
and misrepresentation, Richard Wagner, then a man 
darling 
shape and substance and the aristocracy of the cul- 
ture of the day witnessed that astounding Tetralogy 

four massive epics welded into an imperishable | 


of sixty-three, saw his most dreams take 


whole, the Ring of the Nibelungs. 

Wagner personally directed the vast enterprise of 
Hans Richter the musical conductor. 
Such singing artists as Amalie Friederich-Materna, 
Johanna Jachmann-Wagner, Lilli Lehmann, Hedwig 
Reichar-Kindermann, Franz Betz, Eugen Gura, Hein- 
rich Vogl, Albert Niemann, Siehr, Carl 
Schlosser, Carl Hill and the lamented Georg Unger 

agreat Sveg/ried, worked body and soul in order 
that the artistic should be 
August Wilhelmj led the violins, and men like Anton 
Seidl, Franz Fischer, Joseph Rubinstein, Felix Mott] 


which was 


Gustav 


results commensurate. 


were the solo repetitors. It was a gigantic under- 
taking to bring such a body of singers together to 
That it 
was a noble success is now a matter of history. 

Yet all the magnificent furore with which the un- 
dertaking was launched did not keep the Wagner 
theatre Its doors were closed until July 26, 
1882, and it seemed for a time that the Parisian jour- 
nalist Albert Wolff's words were to be fulfilled : 

‘* The enterprise of Bayreuth is doomed to death, 
for these works are detestable in the extreme and in- 


give Germany a new musical-dramatic art. 


open. 


capable of being performed.” 

Or were these prophetic sentences Hanslick’s? It 
doesn’t matter, for the interregnum gave us Parsifal 
and its spiritual harmonies. A new wave of Wagner- 
ism swept Germany, and this time met with little op- 
position. The Ring had been heard throughout the 
land, and the nobility and originality of Wagner's 
music dramas silenced his most bitter adversaries. 
The last representation of Parsifal in 1882 took place | 
August 29, and was attended by the Crown Prince 
Frederick. Wagner conducted the third act, and his | 
death occurred five and a half months later, after his 
life work had been fulfilled and rounded out. 

The terrible loss to German and universal art kept 
the Wagner theatre darkened until 1886, when 
Tristan and Isolde was produced in a superb manner. 
Rosa Sucher, then an ideal /so/de ; Staudigl as Bran- 
gaene and Plank as Kurvenal participated. This re- 


| tellectual woman, she has preferred to manage affairs 


|ebb tide for Bayreuth. 


| vival unhappily chronicled the death of the genial 


master and friend of Wagner, Franz Liszt, who passed 
away July 31, after witnessing the masterpiece of 
masterpieces. 

In 1888 The Meistersinger was given in almost 


a perfect manner at Bayreuth. The staging was 
beautiful and the Beckmesser of Friederichs (an hon- 
ored guest this year in Bayreuth) and the Hans 


Sachs of Plank were especially praiseworthy. From 
1889 preparations were made for Tannhduser, which 
was produced in 1891. There were five repetitions 


| in 1889 of Die Meistersinger, and nine of Parsifal and 


Then came after Tann- 
successful Lohengrin 
In 1892 Parsifal was 


four of Tristan and Isolde. 
hauser in 1891 the equally 
in 1894, with Nordica as £isa. 
given eight times, Tristan, four and the Meister- 
In 1892 Siegfried 
Wagner came into view as a factor in the manage- | 
ment, and the Bayreuth training school under the | 
direction of Julius Kniese also began its existence. 
Both Kniese and Anton Fuchs, the latter the cele- 
brated stage manager, are two very valuable men in 
the Bayreuth representations. 

During the past twelve 
Winkelmann, Gudehus, Vogl, Jager, 
Siehr, Gura, Plank, Gellmeister, Wiegand, Perron, 
Scheidemantel, Betz, Brauweart, Materna, Brandt, 
Malten, Lehmann-Kalisch, Sucher, Nordica, Fried- 
erichs, Brema and Van Dyk have appeared. 

It seems to us that the good work has so far been | 
worthily carried on. Yet there are grounds for the | 
complaints, and grumbling has been indulged in in a 
quarter least expected. The old Wagnerian party, 
headed by the shock-headed Berlin critic Wilhelm 
Tappert, has openly waged war against Frau Cosima 
Wagner and her son, Siegfried. Whether this 
done because of some fancied complaint is difficult 


singers as 


Reichmann, 


years such 


18 


to say. Such opposition, however, is an undeniable 
fact, and almost the entire press of Berlin, with the 
exception of the edited by Mr. 
George Davidsohn, is colored by this party spirit 
For Wagnerites to be pitted against Wagnerites is 


Boer sen ‘Ou rier, 


Indeed, some of the so-called 
adherents to blame for much of 
the recrimination and lamentable abuse indulged in 
by the press in the old Wagner controversy. It 
just possible that the late Richard Wagner left to 
Herr Wilhelm Tappert, of the Berlin Aveine Journal, 
exact instructions as to how the Bayreuth Festspiel- | 


no unusual spectacle. 
of the master are 


is 


haus was to be run after his death 
If Wagner did this, most certainly his widow knows 


nothing of it. Being a high spirited and unusually in- 


after her own fashion, or rather in what she conceived 
to be the spirit of her husband. This the old Wag- 
nerian party do not like, hence the ire and the sav- 


ageness of the criticism leveled at Frau Cosima’s 


head 

Of course it cannot be denied that there are many 
weak spots in the Bayreuth armor. Frau Wagner 
seems to lean too much to the notion that Bayreuth 
is aschool wherein may be exhibited the promise, 
not the potency or fulfilment, of certain beginners 
The world rightfully expects of the performances at 
Bayreuth almost perfection. Its stage should be no 
stamping ground for the ambitious amateur. Rather 
must it be considered the ultimate goal of the fin- 
ished artist. Americans in particular do not travel 
thousands of miles to witness the work of the raw 
student graduate of Herr Kniese’s academy. 

As to the financial aspect of the matter. The man- 
agement claims that there will be a deficit this sea- 
son, because of the enormous outlay for new scenery 
and costumes, and also because of the payment of 
certain outstanding claims against the Wagner estate. 
Be this as it may, and we cannot dispute the state- 
ment, although we accept it with a grain of salt, 
there can be no earthly reason why next year’s fes- 
tival should not be on a higher plane. Our critical 
reports show conclusively that 1896 has been artistic 
That condition cannot be | 
maintained without imminent peril. We are willing | 
to accept Frau Cosima’s assurance that Bayreuth has 
not been converted into a financial circus. We hope 
the future will give decisive lie tothe rumor. But 
we confess to a feeling of apprehension simply on 
the score of this season’s results. There were few 
Both Lehmann and Sucher are natu- 


great singers. 


rally on the decline, the tenors were average, and 
while new blood is imperative, yet it need not be too 
new, or to put it mildly—inexperienced blood. 

The only other stumbling block is the nonsensical 
This 





talk indulged in about the traditions of 1876. 





is 1896, and the world is still moving. Richard Wag- 
ner, if he were living, would be the first to recognize 
that other days, other ways. Herein 
glaring stupidity of the older Wagnerian party. 

Wagnerism, too, has its ruts of conventionalism 
and it will be an unlucky day when the letter and 
not the spirit of its marvelous law is blindly adhered 
to. 

On the whole the musical history of Bayreuth for 
the past twenty years is a reassuring one, despite 
mistakes and misfortunes. If the young Siegfried 
Wagner pursues with the same reverent spirit the 
work so successfully prosecuted t 
need not fear that the great legacy of art bequeathed 


consists the 


»y his mother we 


us by the master music dramatist will fall on evil 
days. 
Let us at least hope for the best. 
THE Epitor or THE Must 


AL COURIER 





THE GONCOURTS AND MUSIC. 
NDER the heading « 
U M. Henry Céard remarks that in the /ourna/ 
des Goncourt there is no mention made of the great 
musical events which convulsed artistic Paris. The 
brothers Goncourt in their for les documents 
humains immortalize the Cirque d’Eté, but have 
Tann- 


1 The Goncourts and Music 


quest 


4 
i 


nothing to say of the first performance o 
hduser, nothing about the first performance of Les 
Troyens, nothing about the first performance of Car 
men. Wagner, Bizet neither 
their curiosity nor stimulated their literary genius 


Serlioz and roused 
Jules, who died years ago, seems to have had a kind 
of intuition what music might be, but after his death 
Edmond, who died the other day, makes no mention 
of music. The truth seems to be that Jules was the 
man of thought and sentiment, while Edmond was 
In the pretace 

to 


He advises us not to 


the artist who elaborated the form 
to his 7hédtre Edmond 
and makes a strange mistake 
his The plural tetralogies is 


does allude Wagner, 
tetralogies 
Yet we need not suppose that 


imitate 
rather disconcerting 
like Théophile Gautier they regarded music as the 
most tiresome and most expensive of noises. In 
spite of themselves music had a decided influence on 
of rhythmic and euphoni 


sonority of words. They could avoid music 


these lovers phrases 


in its 
public performances, yet they could not refuse to 
take into account its physiological importance and 
its dynamic influence on humanity 

Yet three of their books, Une Votture de Masques 
/dées et Sensations, of their prime, 
of their 


of their early days ; 
and Mme. 


episodes in which music 


maturity, contain 


They had 


Gervatsats, 
is concerned 
scarcely begun to write when in the second chapter 


‘he 


of their book they introduce a musician Or 
ganist of Langres complains of his bishop, who is 


thinking of placing in the church an erguwe expressi/ 
In the Madeleine organ by Cavaillé-Coll we may 
that the fourth manual, c/lavier expressi/, hi 


eight stops, the pipes ranging from eight to two feet, 


is 


say 


and corresponds to the *‘ echo ” or ‘‘ swell” of English 
musicians. 

The Goncourts thus describe the organist’s lamen- 
tations: ‘‘ A swell organ, my lord; to the devil with 
your swells! Handel, do you hear? Worldly art in 
the sanctuary, earthly expression of passion, the sen- 


timentality of the theatre. Oh, oh, my lord, this is 


fine and canonical! Do you hear, Maestro Pales- 
trina! What would the ancients say, Landrino 
Milleville, John Bull? Old friends whom I consult 
for my mass every night, Frescobaldi, Lebégue, 


The murder- 


alv 


Nivers, and thee, my old friend Bach 
ers of the eighteenth century, the C 
Daquins, the Balbatres, the heretics and Pompadours 
The vox 


iéres, the 


who wanted music for their rococo chapels ! 
humana in the organ, why it is the vox celestis! 
The vox humana ought to speak without inflection, 
without caressing. My lord, 
If you allow the organ 


without modulation, 
would you make God a tenor ? 
to augment or diminish the intensity of itssound you 
make it abdicate its mission in the human order of 


musical conceptions. And what do Iask you? To 
leave me my metal pipes, to wed the organ to the 
plain song! That is the task to be done. That is 


beautiful. Blast your swell organs! Gravity, im- 
mobility, universality, perpetuity; these 
concern an ecclesiastical institution! The 
voices of the air in a thousand pipes, from the 32 foot 
bourdon to the thread of sound losing itself in acute 


notes, the bombard pedals that roll like thunder, 


are what 


thousand 


the various manuals, the prodigious variety of stops 
Is it my fault if you had abandoned the tremulant of 
the Gemshorn, and for the first Sunday in May the 
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‘chant des oiseaux.’ A sea of doubtful and prolonged 
harmony that holds the human soul in suspense and 
throws it into ecstasy—that is the organ!” 

In their later book, /dées e¢ Sensations, the Gon- 
courts speak of the effect of music on the female 
sex. ‘What I love most in music is the women who 
listen to it. They are ina state of divine fascination, 
of dreamy immobility, tickled for a moment by the 
passing of a shudder. Their faces assume expres- 
sion and gradually glow with tender ecstasy. Their 
eyes droop langorously, are half closed, look askance 
or to the ceiling seeking for heaven; with half 
opened lips they seem to inspire a voluptuousness 
that flies away. Almost no woman looks music in 
the face. Most of them, head inclined to the shoul- 
der, remain as if bending over something that 
whispers in their ears. Then, letting the shadow 
of their chin fall on the pearls of their neck, they 
seem to listen inwardly, au fond d'e/les, from the bot- 
tom of their souls. At times the dolorous note of a 
violoncello rouses them from their rapturous insensi- 
bility, and the pallors, the diaphanous hues of a mo- 
ment pass over the shuddering skin. Hanging over the 
sound, all vibrant and caressed, they seem to imbibe, 
with all their senses, the song and the emotion of the 
instruments. The caress of love—one might say that 
music is that to woman.” In another place, these 
students of documents humains write: ‘It is music 
that raises woman above life, that gives her most 
disgust for what is rational and existing; perhaps it 
is the thing she ought never to learn, for it creates in 
her an aspiration for what is not.” 

The Goncourts seem to have studied human docu- 
ments till their brains gave way and then to have 
evolved this stuff out of their inner consciousness. 
In another place they consider music as ‘‘a halt and 
a pause in vital activity,” and they make their ele- 
gant heroines musicians. Renée Mauperin is not con- 
tent with playing Chopin on the piano, ‘the thing 
he made for his interment "; she composes, and prides 
herself on having written the overture to the salon 
comedy of A/me. Bourjot. 

In her turn Mme. Gervaisais feels music so pro- 
foundly that she experiences a voluptuous pain. At 
Rome the ceremonies of Holy Week disorganize her 
and then the Goncourts, with morbid enthusiasm, de- 
scribe the terrors of the lamentations sobbed out by 
the choir of the Sixtine Chapel, and the tragic mel- 
ody of the dramatized plainsong of the St. Matthew 
Passion when ‘‘in the night of the Very Light of 
the world the voice of Jesus pierces every heart with 
the thrill of the dying of a God.” 

But Pierre Charles, the son of Mme. Gervatsats, is 
the most musicianly person the Goncourts have 
created. In him the nervousness of his mother has 
been irritated till it is akin to genius. He has ‘‘the 
precocity of an infant prodigy, to feel, comprehend, 
retain, taste, appreciate all that he hears. Music be- 
came the passion, the pleasure, the interest, the ex- 
pansion of his confined and incomplete life.” And 
they paint him in a Roman piazza, listening to 
strolling singers, and beating time with a flower. 

The Goncourts devoted themselves especially to 
cultivation of form. Sonorous words, sonorous 
phrases, bizarre collocations, weird epithets and the 
like were the materials they worked up. Jean Rei- 
brach inthe Mouvelle Revue [nternationale has a paper 
on the verses in all kinds of rhythm which can be 
found in their writings, before the death of Jules de 
Goncourt. Jules had the feeling for poetry and 
music, Edmond was the artist, most painstaking and 
incomplete. 





IMPORTANT SCHOLARSHIP. 


UR letter from Rome, Italy, annaunces officially 

that the great Santa Cecilia Society of that city, 

one of the most venerated and renowned musical in- 

stitutions of the Continent, has decided to establish 
American scholarships. 

The influence of THE Musicat Courier, brought 
to bear through our gifted Roman correspondent, 
Theo. Tracy, has had a far reaching and gracious 
effect upon the impressionable and artistic musical 
minds of the ancient city of the Caesars and the 
Popes, and the result is now found in an offer that 
must no doubt come as a surprise to our musical 
world. 

The letter on the subject in this issue of the paper 
is full of interest, and it will stimulate every Amer- 
ican musician in a desire to secure the details in the 
approaching letters from Rome to be published as 
rapidly as the events and the post can produce them. 
The scholarship will apparently come in the form of 











a Grand Prix, and the first winner must necessarily 
become an object of deep interest to American mu- 
sicians. 








E shall never have an orchestra in the city of 
New York to compete or to compare with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra or the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra so long as the conductors are selected by 
the orchestral body, as is the case with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, and so long as the engagements of 
the individual players rest with a speculator. In all 
these conglomerations which are technically termed 
orchestras there is a speculator, one member who 
engages the players. Grau wants to give opera, or 
Mapleson does, or somebody wishes to give an or- 
chestral concert. The conductor is selected, and he | 
sends for the speculator member, who then calls in | 
the number of players required. They get together 
at an appointed hour; have a hurried rehearsal, dis- 
perse, assemble again on the night of the perform- 
ance, and then naturally and inevitably butcher 
Beethoven and everybody else down to Richard 
Wagner. 

Oh, for some Higginson or some Chicago public 
spirit here in New York, so that we could organize 
an independent symphony orchestra with an inde- 
pendent director at the head of it who would not be 
obliged to curry favor from the chief players in or- 
der to maintain his tenure of office! It will all come, 
but it will take time. 








H) 
Jean de Reszke’s Answers. 
AST week we published the replies given by 
Calvé and Bernhardt to the questions put by Paris 
Figaro to those artists—questions many of which are self- 
evidently flippant and stupid. There are several, however, 
that call for replies, if replies at all are to be given. 
These are the answers by Jean de Reszké’s to the regu- 
lar questions sent out to the artists : 
QUESTIONS. | 
. Where do you pass your vacation ? | 
. What is the reason of your preference ? 
Where do you live—in a hotel or a villa? 
What do you do there ? 
. What are your exercises ? 
3. Your amusements ? 
. Your regimen ? 
8 Do you dress? 
€ 
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. Do you avoid people or seek them ? 

10. Do you flirt there? 

11. Do you think of the theatre ? 

12. Does absence from the stage give you a feeling of ennui? 
13. Do you like to play in salons and at watering places ? 

14. Do you see comrades ? 

15. Do you read ? 

16. What? 

17. Have yousummed up your last winter? Do you find it good, | 





better or worse ? 

18. In which of the réles that you played last winter did you find 
the most pleasure ? 

19. In which of all the rdles that you have played ? 

20. Do you know what you will play next season ? 

21. What sort of réles do you prefer? That is, what qualities and | 
failings do you prefer to incarnate ? | 

2. Who is your favorite musician ? 

ANSWERS. 

1. In Poland. In the country with my sister. 

2. All my fortune is in land, and I adore my country. 

3. In the wing of the chateau of Borovno. 

4. Dolce far niente. 

5. Riding, hunting and tennis. 

6. Training two-year-olds for the autumn races at Warsaw. 

7. In the open air from morning until night. 

8. A smoking jacket at night. 

9. I never seek them—but I never avoid them. 

10. Tempi passati. {Which means that he has decided that the | 
time for that sort of thing has passed.] 

11. Alas, all the time. 

12. Yes and no. 

13. For heaven’s sake. 

14. Never. I am too far away. 

15. The newspapers every day. 

16. The Warsaw papers and Le Figaro and Le Jockey. 

17. Yes; the best possible. 

18. In 7ristan, in the third act. 

19. There are a lot of them. 

20. My répertoire and Sreg/ried. 

21. Mystical—those in which good qualities and defects are all 
idealized. 

22. It is impossible for me to say, as there are several that I admire 
and like equally, although in a different way. 

It will be observed that de Reszké in answer 18 deems 
that act in which he supervenes, in which he is doing it 
all alone, is his favorite. That is merely an effusion of the 
spoiled child, for of all characters on the stage the suc- 
cessful tenor is the one with the least moral or intellectual 
responsibility and de Reszké is certainly an excellent 
representative of his type. 

Although opportunities are given in these Figaro cate- 
chisms to make some intellectual demonstration (notice 


Sara’s replies last week), Mr. de Reszké does not take ad- 
vantage of them and fortifies us in the opinion that his 
vocal studies have precluded any possibility of mental cul- 
ture on abroad plane. The answers read exactly like those 
of a local tenor at Ferrara or Palermo, and, by the way, he 
does not even read the New York Herald. Oh, well, he 
will read that paper as soon as the opera opens, when 
notices about him must appear. 

















THE LAST OF THE VALKYRIES. 

AUL GODDARD found the ride between Nurem- 

berg and Bayreuth intensely discomforting. The 

hot July breezes that blew in the first-class coupé of 

the train were almost breath arresting, and Paul had 

left Stuttgart in the morning in a savage mood. The 

slowness of the railway service irritated him, the 

faces of his traveling companions irritated him, and 

he had shocked an angular Englishman by remark- 
ing early in the afternoon : 

“If the damned old engine doesn’t run any faster 
than this we had all better get out and walk, or 
push.” 

The Englishman simply glared at the speaker and 
then resumed his prayer book or Wolzogen’s Leading 
Motives. 

Three Roumanian ladies laughed in oily Eastern 
accents. They understood English, and the sight of 
a human being, a strong young man, in a passion 
about such a little matter as German railroad punctu- 
ality struck them as ridiculous. So they laughed again 
in oily Eastern tones and Paul was relieved and 
finally joined in, for he was an American and had the 
American funny bone. 

The Englishman looked annoyed, and Paul only 
laughed the louder. It was very rude, but he 
couldn't help it ; besides it looked as if they would 
reach Bayreuth too late for the opening performance 
and the laughter was perhaps the laughter of despair. 

* ’ * 

The young pilgrim journeying to Bayreuth was 
born in New York. He had studied music like most 
young people in his country and began with that 
camel, that musical beast of all burdens, the piano. 
This he practiced at intervals most assiduously, be- 
cause he really loved music; but then college, lawn 
tennis, dancing and boating had claims not to be 


| easily put aside. Naturally the piano suffered until 


Paul left college ; then for want of something better 
todo he took lessons from Joseffy and edified that 
master by his spurts of industry. His club began to 


| encroach on his attention, and again the piano was 


forgotten. Paul, whose parents were rich, was not 
a society butterfly, but his training, instincts and as- 


| sociations forced him to regard a good dinner, a good 


tailor and fast horses as necessary to his existence. 


| From his mother he inherited his love of music, and 
| his father, dead many years, had bequeathed him a 
| library, and better still a taste for reading, 


An average American, intensely self-conscious, 


|too self-conscious to show himself at his best, 


ashamed of his finer emotions, like most of his coun- 
trymen, and a trifle spoiled and shallow. 
One day Edgar Saltus told Paul he should read 


| Schopenhauer, and he at once ordered the two 


volumes of The World as Will and Representation. 


'It was not difficult reading, because he had been 


in Professor Bowne’s clas at college and enjoyed 
the cracking of metaphysical nuts. He began to get 
side glimpses of Wagner's philosophy, but despite 
the wit of the German Diogenes his pessimism re- 
pelled him. He could not agree with Saltus’ in- 
genious defense of pessimism in his two early books, 
and he looked about for diversion elsewhere. Walter 
Pater’s silken chords, velvety verbal music had se- 
duced Paul from the astringencies of Herbert Spen- 
cer, and Chopin made moonlight for his soul on dark 
nights. 

Yet Paul, with his selfish, well bred, easy life, had 
encountered no soul racking convulsions; he had 
never been in love, and he therefore played the noc- 
turnes of Chopin in a very unconvincing manner. 

He always declared that Poe was bilious, and this 
remark gained for him the reputation of being both 
a wit and a scholar among his club associates. 

The Manhattan Club is not given to velléités of 
speech. x * 

Then Paul Goddard fell into the clutches of Rich- 
ard Wagner and he haunted Seidl and Brighton 
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Beach until it was no longer necessary for him to 


show his pass to the conductors on the Brighton 
Beach Railroad. 

A wonderful thing that in America 
yet Paul was not proud of it. 

He swallowed Wagner by the yard, and Chopin 
seemed tiny, exotic and feminine compared to the 
sirocco blasts of the Bayreuth master. Paul was not 
very critical, and, like most Americans, he meas- 
ured music by its immediate emotional result. The 
greater the assault upon the senses the greater the 


a privilege ; 


music. The logic was unescapable. 

He took a box at the Metropolitan Opera House 
and could furnish his club friends with all the back- 
door gossip and greenroom scandal of the 
colored music factory on upper Broadway. 
would have been a good newspaper man if he had 


cream 


been forced to work. 

He loved gossip for gossip’s sake, and when he suc- 
ceeded in winning temporarily the affections of a 
third-rate soprano in the company he felt so over- 
joyed that he had to restrain himself from confess- 
ing his conquest to his mother. 

Signora X. was amiable and told him all about the 
first tenor’s flirtation with a chorus girl, and how bru- 
tal was the behavior of the French baritone. Paul 
really admired the woman because of her telephonic 
qualities. He could ring her up at any hour and 
feed his fill on musical small talk 


* 
* 


Friedrich Nietzsche was the next milestone in 
Paul's mental journeyings. The attack on Wagner, 
the attack on the morals that made our state stable, 
the savage irony, sparkling wit and brilliant on- 
slaught on all the idols filled the mind of the young 
man with joy. He dearly loved a row, and although 
he recognized Nordau’s borrowed polemical plumage, 
he liked the little literary cad because of his cocki- 


. 


ness. 

So he devoured Nietzsche, reckless of his logical in- 
ferences, reckless of the feelings of his poor mother, 
a most devoted Episcopalian of the High Church 
variety. Paul always pained her with his sudden 
leaps, his somersaults, his amazing change of atti- 
tude, and above all his heartless contempt for her 


idols—the church and good society. She believed in 
God, Bishop Potter and the Patriarchs. This trio 


sufficed her soul hunger, and Paul’s renunciation of 
Mozart and Donizetti (she dearly loved Lucia), his sar- 
castic flouting of church goers and his refusal to 
range himself were additional weeds of woe in her 
mourning life. 

There Edith Vicker; but Paul 
hopeless case and wouldn't see that a nice, pretty, 
moderately reared young 
woman was slipping through his fingers. Mrs. God- 
dard often sighed last winter in her sumptuous up- 
town apartments. 


was was such a 


rich, intelligent, well 


* 
* 


* 
Nietzsche opened new intellectual vistas for Paul 
The notion of re- 
garding one’s own personality as a possible work of art 
to be labored upon and polished to perfection’s point, 
set him thinking hard. What had he done with his 
life? What wasted opportunities! He deserted his 
club and began his piano playing again, and when re- 
proached by his friends for his fickleness he excused 
himself by quoting Nietzsche ; a thinker, as well as 
a snake, must shed his skin once a year, else death 
He also was ready with Emerson's. ‘‘ Only fools are 
consistent,” and felt altogether very fine and superior 
to his fellow beings. Nietzsche feeds the flame of one’s 
vanity, and Paul was sure that he belonged to the 
quintessential band of elect souls that is making for 
the Uebermensch—the Beyond-Man! 

Yet he was such a good looking young fellow that 
even the servant girls liked him, those stern and im- 
partial critics of the culinary Nibelheim. 


and he actually became serious. 


. 
* 


* 
He really was a fine boyish lad, and he could never 
pass a pretty girl—whether a countess or a chamber- 
maid—without making soft eyes at her. 
popular, and so the Roumanian ladies laughed at 
him in oily voices and admiringly. Paul had left his 
mother in Paris, the heat was too trying for travel, 
and he was close to Bayreuth on this torrid summer 
one Sunday afternoon last July. 
* * 
Yet another hour before him, he turned his critical 
attention to the laughing trio. One was a princess. 
She told Paul so, and spoke of the sultry diversions 
of Bucharest. The second was a fat singer, who scan- 


aul was 


* 


dalized the Englishman by inquiring if there wasn't | strasse and his new friends went to the Hotel Sonne. 





Paul | 
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| a good coloratura part in Parsifal. If there was she 

intended asking Frau Cosima Wagner to let her sing 
it in 1897 ; but if there wasn’t she supposed she would 
have to be content with the Forest Bird ; even Melba 
was a Waldvogel, why couldn't she be ? 

Her luscious, oily skin, sparkling eyes and 
pounds of flesh amused Paul exceedingly. He knew 
Maurice Grau very well, and he told the singer that 
when Parsifal was sung next season at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House he would speak to the impresario 
and get her the part of Kundry. It was for a lark- 
like voice, such as the lady said she possessed, and 
full of Bellinian fioratura. 

As he gravely related these fables he was conscious 
of the penetrating gaze of the third woman. 
tall, frail looking, with a dark, dry skin, hair black, 


200 


She was 


| glossy, and she had the most melancholy eyes in the 
world. Paul returned her glance with discretion and 
without boldness. 
full of the devil at times, and they could also be very 
sympathetic and melting when he willed. The two 
young people examined each other with that calm, 


His eyes were Irish blue gray and 


animal regard which, Schopenhauer declares, makes 
| or mars the destiny of a new generation. But meta- 
physics and the biology of the sexes bothered not at 
all the youth and maiden. Paul admired the classic 
| regularity of her features and wondered why her face 
| seemed familiar Her mouth was large, irregular 
and perverse. It suggested Marie Bashkirtseff's, and 
| it was just as yearning and as unsatisfied. Despite 
| their sadness, fun lurked in the corners of her eyes, 
and he knew that she enjoyed his harmless hoax 


Then they both burst out laughing and the prin- 





cess said in a surprised voice: 

‘Helena, why do you laugh withthe young Ameri- 
can gentleman ?’ 

She also mentioned a family name that caused the 
New Yorker to stare. What, was this slip of a girl 
with the determined chin and brows the identical 
one who almost set Russia quarreling with another 

Yes, it 
why her 


nation and upset the peace of Roumania? 
was the girl, and Paul no longer wondered 


face seemed familiar. It had been common property 
of the photographers and newspaper illustrators a 
few years ago, and as he mentally indexed its fea- 
tures he almost said aloud that her curious, morbid 
beauty had never even been faintly reproduced. 

His imagination was stirred ; Roumania had always 
Paul Goddard, 
a plain American citizen face, to face with the hero- 
ine of one of those mysterious Eastern intrigues in 
which kings, crowns, queens and ladies in waiting 
were all delightfully mixed up. He lost no 
tunity of making himself thoroughly a 
when he chose to exert his powers he was very mag- 


seemed so remote, and here was he, 


oppor- 
greeable, and 
So he chatted with the mysterious Helena of 
she 


netic. 
Wagner and Degeneracy and discovered that 
was acrazy admirer of Ludwig of Bavaria, Nietzsche 
Guy de Maupassant, Poe, Leopardi, Chopin, Marie 
Bashkirtseff and all the rest of the sick brained peo- 
ple of the latter half of our sick brained century. 
She, too, had written a book, which 
It was full of the Weltschmerz of Schopen- 
hauer and the bold upspringing individualism 
| Nietzsche. She had odd theories of the Ring of the 
Nibelungs, and had read Browning's Sordello. She 
told Paul that she found but one stumbling block in 
Wagner. How, she asked gravely, with a slight 
blush—how was Parsifal Lohengrin’s father ? 

Paul said he didn’t know It must have 
curred long after his experiences with Kundry and 


of—well, 


was to appear 
soon, 


how. 


OC- 


the Flower Girls, and perhaps it was a sort 


you remember in Judea 1,800 years ago. He hesi- 
tated. 

‘Oh, no, M. Goddard!” she quickly answered. 
‘‘Not that. The swan died, you know; besides 


Parsifal was always a Pure-Fool.” Paul then sug- 
gested that it might have been another of the same 
name but of a different family. Now there 
plenty of Irish Parsifals, for Irishmen are the chastest 
fools in the world, and went 
to pieces most lamentably, for the soprano called 


were 
then the conversation 


out: 

‘Voila! Bayreuth, the theatre ! 
they all craned their necks to catch the first glimpse 
of that mystic edifice built on the hill, the new mu- 
sical Pantheon, the new St. Peter's of the Bewitched 


Wagner and 


Ones. 





| 


| into Bayreuth. 


And the Englishman continued to calmly read 


about the Loki-motif as the train slowly steamed 


* 


* * 


Paul found comfortable lodgings in the Liszt- 


17 


At half past 4 he was up on the hill looking at the 
world and as immaculately dressed he stood in 
the Fifth 
was only interested in the 
not 
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the bow window of Calomel Club ogli 
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ager 


re | 
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Vv 


fables of water, wood and wind He took his seat 
unconcernedly, and then the house became black, 
and from space welled up those elemental sounds, 
not merely music, but the sighing, droning swish of 
waters. The Rhine calmly, majestically stole over 
Paul's senses, he forgot New York, he even forgot his 
new cravat, and when the curtains parted he was 
with the Rhine Daughters, with Alberich, and his 


All 


vanished at a wave of Wagner's magic 


heart seem to stop beating sense of identity 


wand, and not 
being a music critic his ego was absorbed, as by the 
the hand of hypnotist. This, 


attacked 


neously all the senses, vanquished the strongest brain, 


shining mirror in a 


then, was Wagner, a Wagner who simulta- 


smothered, bruised, smashed, wept, sang, surged, 


and ravished your 
1 


route l, 


at the 


ghed, searched, smeared 
to fligt 


and brought it bleeding and 


roared, si 
l 


soul until it was put it, vanquished, 


aptive feet of the 
master 
aled with 


He panted 


ears SC 


The eye was promise-cram med, the 
bliss, and Paul /e/¢ the wet of the waters 


as Alberich scaled the slimy stec ps, al d the curves de- 


mermaids filled him 


scribed by the three swimming 
with the joy of the dance, the free, unconfined 
ecstatic movements of free things of the waves 

The rape ol the Rhinegold, the hoarse shout of 
laughter from Alberich’s love forsworn lips, and the 
terrified cries of the three watchers were as real as 
Wall Street to Paul 

Walhall didn't bore him, and he began to 
catch faint clues of the meaning of the mi vic 








Wotan and Fricka, Loki, mischief making, diplomatic, 














clever Loki; the giants, Freia, and foolish, malicious, 
maimed Mime, these became living entities, and 
not mere papier-maché gods and goddesses. He went 
to the under world, and saw the snake, the ring and 
the tarnhelm; he heard the Anvil Chorus—oh, so 
different from Verdi's !—he saw later the giants quar- 
reling over their booty, and the rainbow seemed to 
him to bridge the way to another, ighter world As 
the Walhall March died in Paul's ears he found 
himself in the open air, and he thought it all over 
as he slowly went with the crowd down the hill, 
that new Mount of Olives trod by t feet of two 
decades of martyrs. He had a prog it he was 
too confused, too overcome by the r of his 
brain particles to read it. He was not dreaming, 
nor yet was he awake, he was Wagnerized The 
first attack is not always fatal, but it is always very 
severe, even to the point of pain. Paul Goddard 
had become a Wagnerite, and his Nietsche and 
Nordau skins melted from him as melts the slush 
in the sun 
- 
- 7 

Striking through his many exalted moods was the 
consciousness of having ecognized one fthe Rhine 
Daughters It wasthe contralto, an Easter girl 
from Maine and inheriting the sturdiness of that State 
Rue Towne was her odd name and she had once been 
a pupil of a New England vocal school, but she had 
lived that down, and after the usual hard, interesting 
struggle abroad she had landed on her legs in Bay- 
reuth. Paul veered her well. A blond girl, 
eyes indescribab!] ay, with dark lashes, a face full 








ot interesting accent a rhythmical and cheek 


bones that told of resolution. Her figure was lovely, 
and Paul resolved to cail on her the very next day 
x 

He soon discovered Rue’s address, for sa euth is 
small and full of information for the curious. Paul 
on Monday morning went to the Alexanderstrass¢ 
where Rue resided, only to find that she was at re 
hearsal for Walkiire. He was rather put out, as he 
was accustomed to get what he wanted without much 
exertion. He then bethought him of Helena, the 
Roumanian beauty, and his blood warmed at the 
recollection of a glance he had received eatterno 
previous. That and the hand pressure wert nis 
takable. So he went to the Sonne Hotel and sent 
up his card. The three ladies were at breakfast 


would Mr. Goddard call in an hour ? 

Paul cursed his luck and walked to Wahnfried 
wondering if he was to be bored during his stay 
The reaction from the tense, exalted condition of 


Paul was not a beer drinker, 


of 


Rheingold had set in 


onsolations 


so he could not avail himself o 
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fered by Gambrinus, the Drowsy Deity of Germany. 


act, and mentally voted the Paris version of the 


He had taken a pint of bad champagne and some | Magic Fire scene far superior to Bayreuth. 


tough chicken and had slept badly. His cigar, too, 
was abominable, and he felt absolutely disillusioned 


| He went toward the Hotel Sonne, as he had 


promised to sup with Helena, and wondered how he 


as he paced the historic garden of Wahnfried. The | could see Rue that night. The American girl seemed 
true Wagnerite is always in heaven or hell. There | something infinitely sweet, healthy, sun swept in 


is no middle distance in his picture of life and art. At 
Wagner's grave Paul felt a return of the thrill, but 
it passsed away at the barking of a boarhound. He 
went slowly toward the hotel and was in such a per- 
verse mood that he passed it and turned into the 


Ludwigstrasse. Then he met some one. 


* 
* ¥ 


A girl passed him, gave him a shy, half startled 
glance, hesitated, and spoke to him. It was Rue 
Towne. 

‘‘Mr. Goddard, I found your card a moment ago. 
I am very glad to see you. How did you like Rhein- 
gold?” 

Paul was standing in the street, the girl looking 
down into his eyes; he made a conventional answer, 
their hands touched, and they went down the street 
together. 


* 
* * 


That afternoon Paul received a pretty note from 
the Roumanian. She wrote of her sorrow at his 
not calling again, and asked him to join them during 
the first entr’acte of Die Walkiire. He tossed the note 
away, for his brain was filled with the vision of a 
girlin a straight brimmed, straw hat; a girl with a 
voice like a wooing clarinet and eyes that were dewy 
with desire. Paul was hard hit, and as one nail 
drives out another, the blonde woman supplanted 
the brunette woman in his easily excited imagina- 
tion. 

The first act of Die Walkiire did not lay the fair 
ghost in his brain, and he went out on the esplanade 
full of the promises of her mouth and encountered 
the three Roumanians. Helena detached herself 
from her companions and came to him with that 
gracious gait, that proud pose of head and throat 
that gave her a touch of royalty. She reproached 
him with her magnetic gaze, and soon the pair were 
strolling in the leafy lanes about the theatre. Paul 
had never met a woman who tantalized him mental- 
ly as did Helena. She had a manner of half uttering 
a sentence, of sending a nuance into her question that 
interested him while it irritated him. Nordau says 
that degenerates are mutually attracted, and there 
was an unwholesome savor in the personality of this 
distinguished girl that was infinitely enticing to his 
cultivated taste and at the same time slightly repel- 
lent. Without effort they glided into confidences, 
and the Sword motif sounding for the second act 
found them old friends. Youth is not the time for 
halting compromise. 

Lilli Lehmann took Paul out of himself, and the 
beauty and vigor of the act stirred him again. But 
he could not recapture the first fine careless rapture 
of the night before. To the nerves, virginal of 
Wagner, that thrill comes once only. 


* 
* ~ 


In the long intermission Paul found Helena and 
took her to the crowded café across the road to get 
something to eat and drink. It wasa quarter after 
7, and Wagner wears on the stomach. Even a 
poetical Roumanian girl has earthly appetites. So 
they drank champagne and ate goose liver, and the 
confidences of the dining table were many. Nothing 
establishes a strong bond of sympathy like the hun- 
ger and thirst of two healthy young human animals. 
Paul seemed to have forgotten Rue and the splendor 
of her hair and complexion. He was rapidly losing 
his head before the subtile blandishments of the East- 
ern woman. He saw that she was a trained coquette, 
but her seriousness, her fierceness that broke through 
the shell of silky manners, gave him a glimpse of a 
woman worth winning, and he was just gambler 
enough, American enough, to dare. When he left 
her he squeezed her shapely arm until she shuddered, 
and he carried away a look that was unequivocally a 
challenge. 

Paul’s brain was on fire during the Ride of the 
Valkyries, and he hardly heard Hans Richter’s mas- 
terly reading. The stage failed to interest him until 
he discovered Rue in Valkyrean garb, and then he 
watched with his soul in his eyes. Her profile, so 
charming in its irregularity ; her freedom of pose, 
her heroic action, filled him with admiration. By 
the light from the stage he read her name, Fraulein 
Rue Towne, and she was the last of the Valkyries. 
He watched with indifferent gaze the close of the 











nature compared with her Slavic rival. 

‘* By Jove,” said Paul aloud, ‘‘it’s a case of rouge 
et noir, and I’m in for it and no mistake.” 

Paul was fond of polyphony. 


* 
* * 


After supper he suggested to Helena Sammet’s 
Garden. The artists always flocked there and it 
might prove interesting. Although a chaperon was 
a necessity, Helena persuaded the princess that she 
could go out just once in the American fashion. It 
would be so novel. Paul pleaded and of course won 
the day—or the night. The young people hardly 
spoke as they went down the dark street to the gar- 


| den. The air was full of electricity. A touch, a 


glance and a storm would be precipitated. So they 
reached the garden and found a seat near enough the 
house to be tortured by Herr Sammett’s crazy trom- 
bone. At the same table was a black bearded little 
man dressed in white flannels. 

‘It is the Sar Peladan, I know him by his odor,” 
said Helena, discontentedly, and they changed their 
seats. 

‘““‘What a degenerate you are!” said Goddard, 
laughingly. He, too, hated musk. ‘‘ You are what 
Simon Nordau would call a Nosophile.” 

‘Yes, I believe sometimes I can think with my 
nose, my smelling sense is so keen. I can almost 
divine approaching enemies. Who is that girl star- 
ing at you s» hard, M. Goddard, a very pretty blonde, 
she looks likean American? No, not near the house— 
there, over there!” Helena reminded Paul of a cat 
that lifts a threatening furry back when she scents a 
hostile dog. 

‘Oh, Lord!” he groaned. ‘‘It must be Rue. This 
settles me for good.” It was Rue and she never 
looked lovelier. 


* 
* * 


The slight violet bruises under her eyes betokened 
emotional exhaustion. She was dressed in white, 
and the simplicity of her gown and its charming fit 
made the German women around uglier, if that were 
possible. Paul's heart knocked against his ribs as 
he returned her constrained bow. He saw that 
she had quietly and earnestly examined Helena, 
and as the eyes of the women met antagonism 
kindled. But the American girl was mistress of her- 
self. She began to talk animatedly to the group of 
artists about her, while Helena sulked and glowered 
at Paul’s too openly expressed admiration. 

‘You admire your own countrywomen, do you not, 
M. Goddard ?” she asked, and the inflections in her 
voice were cruelly sarcastic. Before Paul could an- 
swer she touched his arm softly and said: 

‘If you can’t look at me when I talk to you, why 
you may take me home.” 

Paul at once begged her pardon, called for his 
reckoning, and they prepared to leave the garden. 
He did not salute again Rue Towne, for she was talk- 
ing earnestly to an ugly, old fat man witha gray 
beard and a Wagnerian forehead half a foot high. 
But out of the tail of his eye he saw that she was 
fully conscious of hisdeparture Scarlet spots came 
into her face, and as Paul walked down the garden 
steps he felt as iftwo fiery eyes burned into his back. 
Then he did what other desperate men have done 
under similar circumstances. He made violent love 
to Helena and it relieved the pain at his heart. But 
the girl was capricious, and only by dint of magnifi- 
cent lying did he finally force her hand into his. 
They were now walking toward the Hofgarten down 
a lonely, deserted street. The many bells of Bay- 
reuth told them that it was a quarter past 11, and 
the moon rode tenderly beyond inthe blue. It was 
a night made for soft false oaths and hot kisses, and 
as Paul drew Helena to him he thought of Rue and 
she of that prince who had played the weakling to 
her strong woman’s heart. 

O blessed love, that can at least console two hearts 
glowing for the absent! 


* 
* * 


Paul awoke next morning with what the hard- 
headed Germans call a moral headache. He had a 
bad taste in his conscience, and he decided to call as 
soon as possible on Rue. It was nearly 11 before he 
got toher house. As she had no rehearsal for Sieg- 
fried she received him. He thought that she was 


distant, but he talked fast and earnestly, and soon 
the ice began to thaw. Paul felt happy. Helena ap- 
pealed to his passions, his decadent tastes, but Rue 
was as the perfume of morning. He told her so, and 
explained at great length and with considerable in- 
genuity how he came in the company of a lone young 
woman. Her two chaperons— Paul fancied two 
sounded more imposing—had gone by mistake to the 
garden of the Sonne Hotel; that is why he left so 
soon with the lady, who was only a recent acquaint- 
ance, 

He felt Rue's eyes on him as he wove this rounde- 
lay, and feeling hot about the neck and a little fear- 
ful of his ability to keep up the strain much longer 








he suddenly grasped the girl in his arms, crying out, 
and most sincerely : 

‘*‘O Rue, why do we waste time talking about a 
woman I never cared for and never expect to see 
again! I love you, I love you, my darling! Kiss 
me just once and tell me you care for me.” 

As he fell upon her as an avalanche she was taken 
off her guard, and the inevitable happened. She 
kissed Paul and he placed a big ring on her finger, a 
ring a world too wide, and he left the house an hour 
later an engaged and also a much beperjured man. 
He was happy though until he thought of Helena. 

, * 

That evening when Siegfried was finished Paul 
walked arm and arm with Rue down the hill to 
Sammet's. As they entered they brushed against 
three ladies, and Paul said aloud : 

“‘Oh, Hell!” ‘ 


« * 

And it was the next day. Rue had to go toa re- 
hearsal for the Rhine Daughters in Gétterdim- 
merung, and as Paul was whistling the Spring Song 
from Walkiire in his room a knock at his door 
brought the unwelcome news that a lady wished to 
see him. He wondered who the lady was, and as 
the parlor of the house had been turned into a bed- 
room he put on his hat and went into the hall to be 
confronted by Helena, shamefaced but resolute. 

‘‘Come out into the street,” he begged, for in her 
implacable eyes he read signs of the approaching 
storm. 

They silently decended to a lower étage. Then 
she turned and faced him : 

‘*So you didn’t come to me the day after,” she said, 
Roumania excited was a stirring spectacle, but Paul 
wished that he was up the Hudson playing golf. 

He endeavored to placate her. Helena, angered at 
her own loss of dignity in condescending to call on 
this man, reproached him bitterly, and it seemed to 
him that she was about to sing the picturesque Ser- 
bian songs of hate which Carmen Sylva has made 
known to us, when they reached the street. Then 
her rage vanished in a moment. 

‘‘You conceited man, and you really took me in 
solemn earnest! I fancied the Americans had a 
sense of humor. Pooh! you're not a man to love 
more than a moment, anyhow,” and she went on her 
way laughing mockingly, leaving Paul shamefaced, 
angered, his self-love all bruised and his senses 
aroused, for Helena wrathful was more beautiful 
than Helena amiable. 


7 
a * 


He was so distressed in mind that he only sat 
through one act of Gétterdammerung, and his Wag- 
ner madness seemed tohave evaporated. He hovered 
around the back of the theatre, but only caught a 
glimpse of Rue getting in a carriage with the same 
fat old German—perhaps her singing teacher, he 
thought. 

Although it was late he called at her house. She 
had not yet arrived, the maid told him. He mooned 
about disconsolately until 1 o'clock, keeping at a 
safe distance from the Hotel Sonne. Then he wearily 
went to bed, and dreamed that the Nornes were 
chasing him down Fifth avenue. 

The next morning he called again on Rue. She 
sent down word that she was tired and in bed. He 
called again in the afternoon ; she was not at home. 
In the evening, feeling as if he would go mad, he was 
told that she had gone out and would not be back 
until late. He hung around the house in a hungry 
dog fashion, smiling bitterly at times and beginning 
to doubt even his own tailor. But no Rue. 

He went home at last, and in a rage of love and 
jealousy he sat down and wrote to Rue this letter : 

‘‘Rue, my Rue, darling, what is the matter? Have 
I offended you? Why did you not see me to-day, to- 
night? Oh, how lonely was the street, how sad my 
heart! I thought of Verlaine’s ‘It rains in my heart 
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Why don't you see me? 
My sweet girl, whose 
Darling, you 


as it rains in the town.’ 
You are mine, you swore so. 
heart is as fragrant as new mown hay. 
must see me to-morrow—to-day—for I am writing to 
you in the early, early morning. You know that you 
promised to come to me next year in America. Only 
think, sweetheart, what joy then! Thesky is aflame 
with love. We walk slowly under few soft spring 
stars, and your hand is in mine, and that night, that 
night your heart will sob on my breast, my lovely 
woman, and your heart will beat faintly as we both 
slip over the hills to heaven. Rue, you will make me 


a poet yet. Say, I beg you, the hour when I may see 


you.” 
Then Paul threw himself on the bed, but not to 
rt} P thr mself the bed, but nott 
sleep. It was daybreak, and the Teutonic chanticleer 


of the dawn had lusty lungs, and so it was soon time 
for coffee. He dressed in feverish haste, went out of 
doors, secured a messenger and dispatched the let- 
ter. He walked the 

twenty minutes, and his emotion was so great at the 


up and down Lisztstrasse for 
sight of the boy returning, a letter in hand, that he 
retreated into the doorway and awaited the news. 
hand- 


It was brief. He read this in Rue’s firm 
writing 
‘‘Your friend Helena has told me all. Here is 


TANT Trine 
your ing 


The 


Paul then did what most cowards do. He went to 
the other woman. The storm in his soul might be 
allayed, and he could have the pleasure of showing 
Of 


Rue that she was not necessary to him. course 


the 


Lue 
eally had meant to be sincere with Rue, so he told 


jealousy of Helena had spoiled his game; for he 
. 

himself in the inward, eloquent manner which paves 
hell with composite intentions. Of course it was 
all clear to him. Helena loved him, else why did 
she tell Rue of his double dealing? It gave him 
a glowing feeling again in his distracted bosom, and 
as he walked into the Hotel Sonne he said between 
clutched teeth 

‘* Black wins!’ 


* 
. * 


He was met by a polite portier, who told him that 
his friends had left on the early train for Vienna. 
But there was a letter! 

Heart sick and with trembling hands he tore open 
the envelope. 

‘*Did you really think I loved an American when I 
can have a Serbian? Better console your singer.” 
No signature. 

‘‘When does the next train leave for Paris ? ” asked 


the p lite p yrtier. 


Paul of 


* 
* * 


There is a rumor in Gotham society that Paul God- 
dard is engaged to Edith Vicker. He never goes to 
a Wagner music drama, and is passionately addicted 
to pony polo. 

Americans are very versatile. 
JAMES HUNFKER. 








Newport News. 

HERE isa great deal of music at Newport this 
season. Mr. Heinrich 
Leary’s cottage on the 20th at a luncheon given in honor of 
Mrs. Yznaga, the mother of the Duchess of Manchester. 
He had to repeat Stephen Adams’ Adieu, Marie three times. 
There were present Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt, Mrs. Astor, 
Mrs. Senator Brice, Mrs. Yznaga, Mrs. Bishop Potter, Miss 
Schermerhorn, Madame Janotha and Miss Amy Fay. Mr. 
Meyn also sang songs by Maud V. White, A. G. Robyn 
and an aria from Faust, and Madame Jonatha played a 
varied set of piano solos. Madame Janotha and Miss Fay 
The Countess Treville sang some French 
was subsequently invited by Mrs. 


Meyn sang at Miss Annie 


are great friends. 
songs. Mr. Meyn 


Frederick Vanderbilt to visit her residence, which he found 
an artistic gem of a house. 

Mr. Meyn will remain for the present at Narragansett 
Pier, where he sings at select entertainments. He finds 
that English ballads take best at these social musicals, 


and will make a specialty of them for next season. 








The E Method of Voice Culture— 
Vomometric Revelations. 











By Atrrep AuGustus Nortu 
Parer No, I 

HE title has a medicinal flavor, and is indeed 
a dose! Its pages have been scanned again and 
again with finite pains, but with infinite disgust. It would 
more fittingly read, The Nux-Vomica-Metric Method ; for 
t suggests nausea, and neitl adjective has ever before 
been stamped by pen or press. It does not tarry with its 
ibsurdities and anitie for t preface itself abounds 

with tl it begins 

VoXxoOMETRIC REVELATIONS. 

The Problem Surrounding the Production of the Hu- 


Finally Discovered. 


» good! Howa problem 


man Voice 
This is t 
ject, encircle or embrace it isa mystery which should be 
Mr. North's ** And in “ discovering” 

a problem there is not the slightest difficulty. Every mor- 
d” that human existence 





can surround a su 


one of revelations.” 





tal being has ‘ discover is a 


our author need have no especial pride in his 


‘discovery " of the vocal problem ; has certainly failed 


problem ; 

he 

in its solution. 

Further down on this prefatory page is found 

Written and compiled by Justin Abner for the Author, 
ALFRED AuGusTUs NorvTH. 


3ut it had hitherto most innocently been supposed that a 





writer and compiler” was himself an ‘‘author.” If by 
author” Mr. Justus Abner means that he has been 
authorized to perpetuate most execrable English and to 


fly like a blind bat against the solid walls of acoustic and 
physiologic facts, then he is sufficiently dignified by the per- 
mission. It is certain, that Alfred Augustus 
North has read what Justus Abner has “‘ written and com- 


however 


piled, 


as an—emanation, we will call it, for which Alfred Augustus 


” and that it will be perfectly fair to review the work 


North is fully responsible. 

Another puzzle is, Why did Alfred 
shrink from the writing and compiling ? 
know that his assistant should ‘‘ compile” his presumable 
them, and not afterward, as 


Augustus North 
Does he not even 
thea 


facts before he ‘‘wrote” the 


sentence declares? Does he understand writing at all, or 
even to that minute degree which would have enabled him 
to recognize with horror the crudeness—well, we may be 
justified in saying the villainy of the English of his ‘‘ writer 
and compiler,” Justus Abner? It is simple justice, Justus, 
to call the attention of your victimized readers to just a 
few of the wounds you have so ruthlessly inflicted upon 
the mangled and bleeding body of English construction. 
Why, the English Lunn and the American Meyer are a 
Your grammar is 





brace of Shakespeares in comparison 
positively indecent ; it is the refuse, the garbage of English, 
Our new law in New 





not its paper, clean or otherwise ! 
York compels us to provide a separate can, a different zinc 
depository, for each of these two articles, and, by good 
rights, they should be separated in literature. 

Will tl turn to page 58? He will find the fol- 
lowing 

This must be accompanied by an entire forgetfulness of 
yourself, and heedless alike of your hearers, with your 
mind thoroughly centred only on the subject under treat- 
ment, sing as you think the angels OovGHT flo sing, every 
pulse of your body throbbing with emotion and every 


1e reader 


nerve quivering with whatever emotions and sentiments 
indicated by the music and words actuate you at the 
moment, 

Can that be excelled? There is but a single subject in 
It is nota 
sing ” is intended to stand for 


whole conglomeration. construable sen- 


A 


the 
tence unless *‘ this 
another subject and verb and a singular noun for a plural 
verb appears to be an especial favorite with this compiler, 
‘‘heedless alike of What here does the 
‘*alike” indicate ? Evidently a poetical flight was intended, 


your hearers.” 


Dut even poesy, with all its license, cannot s 


tences of their subjects or make comparisons of single ob 
jects. The imaginary “hearer” ‘ flocks by himself 


Lord Dundreary used to say. 





Sometimes the subject is bravely launched ; and 


ra few words, isleft to its nominative self, allowed to 


afte 
drift as it may while an entirely new sentence sets sail 
Here is another literary triumph 

‘* The situation of the vocal plates (sic), the seat or 
place of creation of the sound, is the correctly positioned 
centre between the two, and, as we have said, gives a simi- 
lar sounv effect to what alens would do with light—whEn 
the throat is kept properly open * * * the tongue held 


down * * *,” That is, ‘ the situation of the voc 
*e* the * * * centre between the 
amazing wisdom ! Whata * 
gives a fact © © © 


vealed to Alfred Augustus North, who neither 


(plates) 


fann* 
we 





revelation !" and [the situ 
Who could 


writk 


similar SOUND have 


no! 


compiles, ‘‘ that a situation can create asound””? But what 
7 similar sound effect 
to what a lens would do with light.” The * " is lovely 


in itself, but the comparison of anoun with an entire clause 


follows is really comical ‘Gives a 


ao 








is roseate! In ntally the reader should notice tha 
two of the worst faults of voice, an ‘‘ open throat” and ¢ 
‘ lowered tongue,” the ruin of half the vocal students at 
home and abroad, especially abroad, are not only suggested 


but advocated as essential vocal efforts 


Hardly a page can be turned from cover to cover of this 
abortive work which does not bristle with similar defiances 
of the laws of correct composition. The parts of sentences 

1 





are wrenched from their proper sequence ;. elephantine 
awkwardness is the inevitable result of attempts at grace 
It is right and proper that attention shc called te 
such abominable settings of spurious gems. 

As was earlier declared in the columns of THe Musicai 
Courier, a certain approximate correctness of diction, if not 
an elegance of style, is to be expected in the treatment o 
a subject either scientific or artistic, and the subject of 


singingis both. A more flagrant offense in this regard h 
never been committed in the 
this one committed by the high sounding Alfred Augus- 
tus North and Justus Abner, who deserve the series of 
The succeeding papers 


musical 





pre stession 


condemnatory articles projected. 
will easily prove, to the astonished comprehension of the 
beginning stud of that their f all 


voice, innocence OF ali 
acoustic and physiologic laws clearly surpasses their igno- 


ent 
rance of the laws of de//es lettres. 

Why, then, if the whole work is so worthless in every 
respect is there any need of noticing it? Why not let it 
severely alone 

Because it is being advertised in this country prodig- 
Immense and flamboyant 
the basket is 
Scottish magazines containing articles of fulsome 
Evidently a deal of money is being 


irculars arrive almost 


stuffed them. 


iously. 
weekly ; waste paper with 
praise 
are sent broadcast. 
spent in the attempt to foist the work upon our whole mu- 
sical public. Many letters have been received asking for 
an opinion of its merits. 

It has no merits—not one. It should not pass unchal- 
There is but one word that will fitly describe it, 
Let the reader withhold his or 


Amazement 


lenged. 
and that word is insanity. 
her opinion until later papers have been read. 
will rival indignation during their perusal 
Where 
What country 
‘‘authors,” who neither write nor compile, honor with their 
You may be made 


do all these outrageous pretenses come from 
do these ‘‘writers and compilers” and 


prophetic presence ? Guess if you can. 


I 
a little ‘‘ warmer.” as the children say at play, by being in- 
formed that it is neither Terra del Fuego, Kamskatka nor 

King 


the realm of Menelek. Guess away, then, till next 


time Joun Howarp. 








An Edition of Verdi.—G. Ricordi & Co., of 
Milan, announce an edition of the works of Verdi. It will 
be published All the compositions of 
Verdi for voice and piano and for piano alone will be is- 


by subscription, 


sued in twenty-seven handsome 8vo volumes, beginning 


December 1. Two volumes will appear each month, s¢ 


the whole will be completed in about a year and a quarter 
The subscription price is 145 frs. far the vocal and piano 
for the piano edition. No subscriptions will be 
October 31. 


and 75 frs. 
received after The German agents are Breit- 


kopf & Hartel. 








FANNY LOSEY, 


VIOLINIST. 


Powerful Player. 


rN 


Repertory embraces a wide range of classical and popular 
violin works. Address 


CHICAGO AMUSEMENT BUREAU, 
Auditorium, CHICAGO. 


Masterful, 


| 





[ovis Francis Brown, 


STEINWAY HALL, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Representative of... 


High-Ciass 


Concert Artists. mamenstfn | 


GREGOROWITSCH, 


THE FAMOUS YOUNG 


RUSSIAN VIOLINIST. 


Forty Concerts only, 1896-97. 
SOLE DIRECTION 
H. M. Hirschberg Musical Bureau, 
36 West 15th Street, New York. 
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The Virgil Recitals. 

MOST instructive lecture by Mrs. H. Kotzsch- 
A mar, some delightful playing by Miss Marie Mat- 
toon, and illustrations of technical work, by Miss Marjorie 
Parker, composed an attractive program for the fifth 
recital. 

Mrs. Kotzschmar spoke on the Growth of Music, and 
within the brief space of twenty-five minutes comprehen- 
sively covered the subject. Facts were presented with 
regularity and conciseness, and every well chosen sentence 
was full of an infectious enthusiasm for art and art’s 
great disciples. 

The playing of Miss Mattoon was an unexpected treat. 
Having studied in the Virgil School but about one season, 
she is little more than a beginner in the method. Her 
playing shows what can be accomplished in a short period 
of time, when efficient instruction combines with earnest 
study. Miss Mattoon’s style is truly musical, her touch 
resonant, especially in cantabile and chord passages, and 
her execution well grounded. 

Warm color in the Paderewski Legende and some 
pretty conceits inthe Jeffery Gavot showed Miss Mat- 
toon to be a girl of much imagination. As such she will 
require an immense amount of mechanical training. Im- 
agination is one of the greatest gifts a musician can hold ; 
but without the discipline of strict mechanical work it al- 
most inevitably leads the possessor into a state of dreamy 
irresolution fatal to the high development of talent. 

Miss Marjorie Parker executed crossings, scales and ar- 
peggios from the Virgil method, and played three studies 
in velocity by Duvernay. Mrs. Virgil explained that the 
object of Miss Parker’s playing was to illustrate to teachers 
what amount of technical ability and what “ fixed playing 
habits” were desirable before an average pupil should 
commence the study of pieces. Miss Parker, who is a 
school girl of fourteen, had just reached the point men- 
tioned. Preparation for pieces, as exemplified by Miss 
Parker, means clean cut, accurate finger action, easy arm 
and wrist movements, and a good degree of velocity. 
Many an old player might envy the amount of even technic 
she already has acquired. 

Miss Mattoon is a pupil of Mr. John Brady. Miss Parker 
is under Mrs. Virgil's instruction. 

The program : 


An Outline of the Growth of Music........ccccccccscecesesess 

Mrs. H. Kotzschmar. 
IE SEOs bSE 2a ad ere dien che cunaiens bavoweuaideueie Bach 
Prelude, E major....) 
POU HODGNNGS .. ccccvccccecccsescoscacscvccescoseccescceosoees Henselt 
VRIOED: cove cedngeecnencccccers cedentsconous eevnsseoverenesceseute Raff 


Miss Marie Mattoon. 
Technical Work—Crossing exercises Nos. 67, 68, 69. Rate of veloc- 
ity, 40 notes per minute. 
Major harmonic and melodic minor scales of C. Rate of velocity, 
640 notes per minute. 
Arpeggios of C. Rate of velocity, 576 notes per minute. Virgil 
method 
Beudes, 1, 8 0nd 4... .cccccccsccccccccccscccccorcscoscsccscscceses Duvenay 
Rate of velocity varying from 500 to 640 notes per minute. 
Miss Marjorie Parker. 


PHOUES ... ccccccccccvesccscccccsccccccccccvcccsvoccescoosecsooess Chopin 
Legende Paderewski 
GOP cc tcccpbcenssacctcsknecpeersideciennsteansssoneserveseone Jeffery 





Miss Marie Mattoon. 


One of the prettiest programs of the course was played 
on Thursday evening by Mr. Walter Strong Edwards. 
Mr. Edwards has studied for some length of time in the 
Virgil School, and is a pupil of Mr. Frederic Mariner. 

When one feels one’s music simply, unaffectedly, one’s 
playing possesses an untaught charm most touching. Mr. 
Edwards’ playing has much of this charm. There are 
many in the school who excel him in technic, but there 
are few with so poetic a temperament. Indeed, he errs on 
the side of poetry of emotion, his sentiment causing him 
to drag tempo and to sacrifice breadth for detail. To in- 


dulge in figurative language, when we expect an imposing 
pile of musical architecture Mr. Edwards gives us only 
tonal fragments and fine carvings, lovely, but frail and 
disappointing. There was one notably exception to this, 
however, in his strong rendering of the inspiring Handel 
aria. 

With greater technical growth, and the cultivation of 
bravura, Mr. Edwards should become an exceptional 
pianist. 

Mr. Mariner assisted his pupil, singing two numbers. A 
baritone of agreeable quality, little or no method, and the 
happy faculty of giving interest to the words of a song are 
Mr. Mariner's chief qualities as a vocalist. 

Mr. Claude M. Griffeth accompanied with taste and 
judgment. 

The program : 








PART I 

Aria from Handel’s Susanna................ Transcribed by Lavignac 

Am Genfer See Js dadbdicecdinbsedasend dbrenep ebhenewnedreteets Bendel 

PN I on ccnnnnacgsnaddcecotdccbounemtssntene cedures Mendelssohn 

Mr. Walter Strong Edwards. 
NE ss vc cc nepk Gndwneesdendesddupdeseteveevevecwecteasusss Lynes 
Mr. Frederic Mariner. 

a, Sree i, Si ccc cee dccnatbneseess ives cocesi Beethoven 
Chant Polonaise.... Chopin 
Mr. Walter Strong Edwards. 

PART II, 

Peatete ant Pus, We: 6, HOES... ccscccccevsscewcsctvcdscsxccset Bach 
NN netsh relics sut Mereiandsaas sk eeueneareels caboeuiie Jensen 
Mr. Walter Strong Edwards. 

Ey GENS NET SUE Dandi davecsdvndstccucvcaceiatecurescesages Parker 

Mr. Frederic Mariner. 
PR ME a te Do sc eccnsevecsersasespesecies Chopin 


Mazurka, op. 3), No. 2... { 
Caprice Eepagnol..........cccessecesoee stat debenenicéessee Moszkowski 
Mr. Walter Strong Edwards. 








Artists Versus Millionaires. 

T is a favorite delusion of artists that they can 
I make a great deal of money in fashionable summer 
watering places by taking up their abode there for a few 
weeks during the height of the season. Most of them who 
try it are rudely awakened from their golden dreams, and, 
like Dr. Foster, who ‘‘ went to Gloster in a shower of 
rain,’’ and who had the sad accident of ‘‘stepping into a 
puddle up to his middle,’”’ they ‘‘ never go there again.’ ’ 

I once met a very fine singer in Newport, a baritone, 
who had studied with Randegger and Shakespeare in Lon- 
don, and who was a finished artist. He was visiting at 
the house of a rich and well-known society woman, and 
seemed to have excellent backing. After remaining in 
Newport a fortnight and entertaining the friends of this 
lady, gratzs, by his fine singing, thus paying for his board, 
one might say, he said he was going to take his leave, 
and that ‘‘ Newport was not the place for artists.’’ The 
fact was he had been unable to obtain any engagements 
which paid. 

Surprised at the non-success of so agreeable and talented 
a singer, I said to one of the millionaires who was famous 
for inviting society every week, ‘‘ Mrs. Blank, why do you 
not engage Mr. So-and-So to sing at your next reception ? 
He is unusually fine.’’ 

‘* Very true,’’ she replied; ‘‘ but, do you know, he wants 
sixty dollars for an afternoon! I spoke to my friend, 
Mrs. R., about him,’’ she added (another of the great 
millionaires in Newport), ‘‘ and she said she couldn't afford 
to have Mr. So-and-So, and I thought to myself, if Mrs. 
R. can’t afford to have him, I.am sure / can’t. These 
people want the earth, my dear! Now if they would 
sing for $25 it would be very different. Almost any- 
body would be willing to give ¢Aa¢ for an afternoon.’’ 

Much edified by the discourse of this lady, I enlightened 
my artist friends as to what they might expect here. Some 
of them took the hint, and adopted $25 as their price. 
But, alas! things were no better. When asked their terms 


and modestly stating they were ‘‘$25,’’ they confronted 
the same difficulty as the artist who wanted $60. 

It was gently intimated that ‘‘ the honor of being heard 
in a fashionable house ought to be sufficient remuneration, 
as it would probably bring in other engagements, which 
would pay.’’ The artist remaining obdurate, the hostess 
finally conceded that ‘‘she would be willing to give $10, 
perhaps, for his services."’ 

This munificent offer he was at liberty to take or to 
leave, as he felt disposed. If hard up for money to pay 
his laundress, as too many admirable artists are, he would 
accept the $10 as ‘‘ better than nothing,’’ and live in hopes 
of $50 or $60 next time. 

Artists are sometimes very handsomely paid in New- 
port, it is true. I have known Lillian Russell to receive 
$400 here for an evening performance at a party. Other 
artists of high rank get $250 for an afternoon; but these 
sums are not paid to singers who come here to look up 
engagements. On the contrary, their best course is to 
stay away from Newport, and they are far more likely to 
be engaged from a distance for the express occasion than 
they will be if they are on the ground. ‘‘ Distance lends 
enchantment to the view "’ in this case, as in many others. 
Last week it was much commented upon in the papers that 
a leading society woman engaged a singer from a variety 
theatre to amuse her guests. It is a mistake to suppose 
that refined people enjoy such music. It may amuse for 
the moment, or be passed over with a smile, but it can 
never take the place of true art. 

Hostesses should not forget that in crder to have some- 
thing to ‘‘ make people laugh "’ they sometimes offend their 
good taste. Most persons would find far greater enjoyment 
in a good song, sung by a good artist, than in Maggie 
Cline’s T’row Him Down, McCloskey. Amy Fay. 
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ETTERS addressed to the following are at the 
L office of Tue Musicat Courter 
Arthur Tams. 
Aimé Lachaume. 
Elizabeth Webb Cary. 








Lilli Herta.—Miss Lilli Herta has been re-engaged for 
Harburg, where she was last winter, with a larger salary. 

Maud Powell.—The celebrated violinist Maud Powell, 
who is spending her vacation at Stamford-in-the-Catskills, 
recently gave at that charming resort a most successful 
concert, assisted by prominent piano and vocal talent. 
Several handsomely gowned young ladies acted as ushers, 
and the M. E. Church was tastefully decorated for the 
occasion. Altogether the entertainment was one of the 
most recherché ever given in Stamford, and the local 
papers speak in appreciative terms of the honor of having 
an artist of Miss Powell's calibre. 

Miss Powell repeated her program at Fireman's Hall, 
Cooperstown, N. Y., on the 24th inst., with equal success. 

Olivia Susan Clemens.—Miss Olivia Susan Clemens, 
eldest daughter of Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), died 
Tuesday, August 18, at her father’s home, in Hartford, 
Conn. Miss Clemens was twenty-four yearsold. She was 
graduated at Bryn Mawr College, and afterward studied 
music in Paris under Mme. Marchesi, but ill-health com- 
pelled her to return to America last year. After her par- 
ents and her sisters, Clara and Jean, started on Mr. Clem- 
ens’ lecturing tour around the world, she visited friends in 
Hartford, expecting to join them when they reached Eng- 
land. She was to sail August 5, but the trip was postponed 
because of her ill health. Miss Clemens had a fine soprano 
voice, and was fitting herself for grand opera. It was her 
dream of ambition to recoup her father’s fortunes by her 
voice. 
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Mile, Parcello sang magnificently.""— 
GALIGNANI MESSENGER (Paris). 
“A voice of pure. rich, vibrant contralto 
quality—of unusually wide range; an ac- 
ished. intelli Be a 
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voung artist.""—THE MUSICAL Courier. 

“A voice of nnusual power and sweet- | 
ness. Her style is distinctly dramatic."’— 
MAIL AND Ex?Ress. 

**Mile. Parcello sesses a rare Con- | 
tralto.’’-BostTon Times. 

“A contralto of wide range and delight- 
ful timbre."’ —~AMERICAN REGISTER (Paris). | 

‘Mile, Parcello sang with such fervor | 
F and breadth of style that she created a 
profound impression.""-—LoNnpow Times. 
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A Creat Sheet Ballad Publisher. 
HE sheet ballads, the Gassenhauer, of England 

are strictly identified with the name of Catnach, and 
from a History of the Catnach Press the following par- 
ticulars are taken: 

The two Catnachs—for there were two of them, John and 
Jemmy— were neither of them cockneys. They came from 
Fife, from whose kings, as Jemmy Catnach used to boast, 
they were descended. John, the elder, was born at Burnt- 
island, served his apprenticeship in Edinburgh, married a 
Dundee woman (Dundee, says Mr. Hindley learnedly, is 
‘‘a seaport town in Scotland ’’) at Berwick-on-Tweed and 
settled in Alnwick, where Jemmy was born. He was a 
man of taste and skill, who delighted in the publication of 
pretty books, and had brains enough to employ Thomas 
Bewick and Luke Clennell to illustrate his wares. For 
him the former artist produced his Natural History and 
his Hermit of Warkworth; and for him, in partnership 
with Davison, his cuts for Beattie’s Minstrel and Blair's 
When the partnership was dissolved, John Cat- 
where he speedily became 


Grave. 
nach removed to Newcastle, 
bankrupt, and whence he removed, five years after, to 
London. Here, in ‘‘a front shop in Soho,"’ he “‘ had to 
resort to printing quarter-sheet ballads,’’ says Mr. Hind- 
ley, ‘‘in the absence of work of a higher class’’; and here, 
in no great while, he fell ill, and died in St. George’s Hospi- 
tal. It was not until after his death that his son, the illus- 
trious Jemmy—‘‘ who in after years became so noted in 
street literature publications’’ ‘to make his 
way to the metropolis.’’ He had begun as a shepherd 
who wrote poetry; he had been duly bound to a printer in 
Alnwick; and when he set up in Monmouth court “it 
took,’’ says our author, ‘‘all the prudence and tact which 
he could command to maintain his position, as at that 
time ‘Johnny’ Pitts, of the Toy and Marble Warehouse, 
No. 6 Great St. Andrew street, was the acknowledged 
and established printer uf street literature’’ for the dis- 
trict. The feud for sometime ran high; Mrs. Pitts, senior, 
had been a bumboat woman, and the Catnach poets said 
so over and over again in terms the most lyric and acerb; 
while the bards of the opposition shop, as quoted by Mr 
Hindley, made unkind reference to the fact that Jemmy 
not only ‘‘hung out’’ in Monmouth court, but wore ‘‘a 


—was able 


” 


pair of blue-black breeches 
Where all the Polly Cox’s crew do resort 
To chop their swag for badly printed dying speeches. 
But Jemmy was not the man to be beaten by a toy and 
He was the reverse of scrupu- 
‘reflecting on the private 


marble warehouseman. 
lous; he got six months for 
character’’ of the sausages sold by a certain Pizzey, and 
he so far transmitted his inspiration to his assistants that, 
while he was in jail, his mother (mée Hutchinson, of Dun- 
dee) was brought up at Bow street and “ severely repri- 
manded,’’ in company with two horn blowers, for the in- 
‘‘horrid murder.’’ And the 
There were no cheap news- 


vention and circulation of a 
times were all in his favor. 
papers; the ‘flying stationer’’ and the gutter poet did 
between them all the work of the daily press; every inci- 
dent produced its crop of ballads and broadsheets; the 
deaths of Princess Charlotte and George III., the trial and 
decease of Queen Caroline, the Cato Street Conspiracy, 
the publication of Zom and Jerry, Fauntleroy, Thurtell, 
Maria Marten and the Red Barn, murders, scandals, actions 
for crim. con., elections, executions, last dying speeches 
and confessions—Catnach handled them all in villainous 
prose, or more villainous rhyme, and made money of them 
all. Sometimes he paid his literary men; he has been 
known to give half a crown for a single copy of verse. 
Sometimes he wrote his own lyrics; and terrible stuff they 
were. Mr. Hindley has snatched from oblivion a specimen, 
in the shape of a monody on the death of the Princess 
Charlotte; and thus it runs (the italics are ours): 
She is gone! sweet Charlotte 's gone, 
Gone to the silent bourne ; 
She 's gone, she 's gone, for evermore, 
She never can return. 
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INTERIOR OF THE FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
NEW YORK, SHOWING ODELL ORCAN. 


—--2 


HEN the officers of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, Rev. Dr. John Hall’s charge, decided 
: ‘hurch for fifteen 


should be second “to 


forth the high-class music of the « 


that 


some time ago that the old organ, which had pealed 
years, should be replaced by a new one, it was a matter of 


nothing in organ development, because the congregation is one of the wealthiest and most stylish in this city and 


course the new instrument 
its musical taste tends to the more cultivated and appreciative of all that is impressive and solemnly inspiring. 
The work was intrusted to Messrs. J. H. & C. S, Odell & Co., of 407 and 409 West Forty-second street, the 
builders of some of the finest organs in use, and what the cost of this new work would be did not figure as an ob- 
new instrument given carte blanche, with 


d in 


stacle in the way of careful and expert work. The order for the was 
the only injunction (not necessary to the Odells) that the organ shou power, action and accessories jbe 


tone 
tone, | 


equal, if not superior, to any other like instrument made. 








The above engraving tells its own story of the artistic case work and the commanding position of the organ ; 
and the best organists of the city, and there is no necessity of going further, have pronounced it rich in tone, dis- 
tinct in style of voicing, and embodying a comprehensive system of rich and wonderful features. It is an Odell 
masterpiece. 

This cut will appear in a work entitled Metropolitan Churches, in course of compilation by J. H. & C. S. Odell 
& Co. 

ann Sgume WEA bar joy her Gesting boy famous publisher's only source of revenue; he printed 


The son of Leopold, blythe and keen 
She Died the sixth of Noveméder 

Eighteen hundred and seventeen. 
It must be admitted that the people who would buy that 
sort of thing were not difficult; and they bought Catnach’s 
wares to an extent that in these days seems incredible. 
Of the Rush and Manning ‘‘ execution papers ’’ there were 
sold 2,500,000 copies each ; while the Courvoisier and Green- 
acre affairs were responsible for the dissemination, 1n all, 
of over 3,300,000 sheets. Nor was stuff of this sort the 


vast numbers of hornbooks and battledores, at prices vary- 
ing from a penny to a farthing; he printed all sorts of 
chap-books; he invented the ‘‘ three-yards-a-penny "’ style 
of song book, of which, in the heyday of their prime, some 
men would sell as many as twelve and fourteen dozens a 
day, and that for three or four months ata stretch. And 
| when he retired from business he was worth some £5,000 
or £6,000, the whole of it amassed in a trade of which, if 
he did not found it, he is so far the heroic representative. 
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“Mr. Eddy can 
justly be ranked 
among the foremost 
organists of our 
epoch.'’—Paris /i- 
garo, May 15 ‘96 
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“There is no doubt 
that he is one of the 





greatest of living 
organists.’’—London 
News Budget, Juiy 
1896-97 e 1%, "% 
o 
“If the Bach So- 
— ciety had only pos- 
SHR sessed the feet of 
this grand organist 
. it might have spared itself the expense of a four manual! organ.”’ 
Eastern Management: L’ Osservatore Komano, April 17, '%6 

“The program was remarkable for the marvelous perfection 
of its execution. Mr. Eddy made a very great and surprising 

sensation.''—Gazetta Mus cale di Milano, April 23, "06 
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After three vears of distingui 
capitals of Europe Mr. Eddy retu 
September for a tour of 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS, under the management of 
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Song Birds of Old Who Reigned 
with Sway Supreme. 
VERYBODY loves music ; we listen to it when 
E we can ; we talk about it, and it is come to be a need 
of our existence. Dramatic music plays a notable part in 
this world's affairs, for it is popular, and it dominates all 
other branches of this art. For this reason, then, every- 
body wants lyric music of the present to be the best, and 
that ‘of the future to be the equal of the present, while 
there are some who hope that it may even return to the 
greatness of sixty or seventy years ago. In any event, it 
must be good music to last, for while the singing voice will 
surely fail sooner or later, the notes that are sung and 
played need never die. 

Few persons, however, possess the necessary aptitude to 
find really artistic pleasure in music. One can also range 
by category the individuals on whom music has more or 
less power. First, there are those who are fond of all kinds 
of music; then those who make the appearance of liking 
it ; those who believe they like it ; those who ask nothing 
better than to like it, and finally, those who are indifferent 
to it, who are worried by it, and whodeny it. There are 
also persons who only seize the words vocalized. 

Witness the enlightened amateur who said toa Boston 
critic the other evening, as cited by the Boston Hera/d : 
‘* The opera that I like best is Faust, because it is music 
that I can understand. Why, I immediately retained the 
air, Je voudrais bien savoir quel etatit ce jeune homme, Si 
c'est un grand seigneur et comment il se nomme.” ‘‘ But,” 
observed our critic, ‘‘ That is not an air, it is always the 
same note.” ‘‘Oh,” the amateur replied, ‘that may be 
possible, but how pretty that note is! No one but Gounod 
could have found it.” 

It is these numerous differences in the manner of under- 
standing music which give rise, apropos of musical works, 
to judgments of which we have seen some curious examples 
recently, even among professional writers, some of whom 
would perhaps be much embarrassed if called on suddenly 
to sing the air, ‘‘ Ah, vous dirai-je, maman?” in an agree- 
able way. 

Now, the fact of the matter is, in all of us, in the depths 
of ourselves, sleeps a songster who awakens only under 
certain influences—music, poesy, art, a murmured word, a 
surprised regard, a special pressure of the hand—and just 
as there are not two faces alike, so, according to indi- 
viduals is the sensibility of this chanterelle infinitely vari- 
able. The important thing is to possess one, and to listen 
to its song when it speaks to us. 

Undoubtedly the striking thought of some of us during 
the past fortnight was that while there may be grand prime 
donne now, there were also great divas and great canta- 
trices in the good old days ; and if we recall some of those 
with some of these, some of the old with some of the new, 
the advantage will not be wholly and completely on the 
side of the charming creatures who are leaving us to-day 
in search of other audiences to captivate, in search of other 
cities to take by storm. 

‘* There were giants in those days "—a trite expression 
perhaps, but, oh, how true of singers who were on the lyric 
stage during the earlier years of thiscentury! There were 
grand singers in the world of music long before the father 
of the oldest artist in Boston the past two weeks was born, 
and the names of some of them are as familiar as any of 
those programmed so frequently in the season just termi- 
nated. I have only to mention Cornelia Falcon, Sontag, 
Pasta, Malibran, Guila Grisi, Rosina Stoltz, Fanny Per- 
siani, Dorus-Gras, Anna Thillon, Alboni, Jenny Lind, 
Piccolomini, Auna de la Grange, Viardot, Laborde, Parepa- 
Rosa, Ilma di Murska and Anna Bishop as a few of those 
who could b2 cited were it necessary to prove my state- 
ment. 


fair idea of the divas whose operatic reputations extend 
back almost for fourscore years, as the oldest of them was 
born in 1805. 

Tue TriumpHs or Pasta. 


Now it is the fashion, in view of la Melba’s numerous 
triumphs, for her enthusiastic admirers—as it is the fashion 
also for the admirers of Mme Nordica—not only to proclaim 
one or the other without a rival, but to immolate all the 
illustrious cantatrices of the past at her pretty feet, and in 
this worship, or in part of it, 1 am perhaps as ardent as 
any other man. But a sense of fair play has sometimes im- 
pelled me to cry ‘‘ Halt, there!” For when we have puton 
our thinking cap, and have recalled past glories, we shall 
not be ashamed, while giving Nordica, Melba, Calvé or 
Saville their proper due, to insist that there were indeed 
some glorious singers in the good old days of our grand- 
parents. 

We do not speak often enough of those who long since 
disappeared, and I am glad to have this occasion to relate 
here some of the superb and triumphant vibrations which 
divas of the past produced. Take Pasta, ‘‘la Milanaise,” 
as she was called, whose infinite art and tenacious will 
made of a1 unequal and heavy soprano voice the most 
astonishing instrument ever known in the musical firma- 
ment. One evening this grand chanteuse, who had been 
marvelously giving the heroic grandeur of her réle of 
Tancrede, was finishing in tears the famous air ‘* O patria, 
dolce e engrata patria,” when Talma, the greatest French 
tragedian, jumped from the stalls up onto the stage, and, 
throwing himself at her feet, loudly proclaimed her an artist 
without an equal. For at least thirty years la Pasta filled 
Europe with the echoes of her triumphs, the sound of her 
glory and the accents of a voice that was divinely melodi- 
ous, and then she retired to private life. 

And there was Sontag, as Donna Anna, the like of 
whom the master composer himself never so much as 
dreamed of for the heroine of his immortal Don 
Giovanni. After having been in turn an incomparable 
Desdemone, a most exquisite Rosine and a Linda without 
parallel, la Sontag, when almost saturated with bravas, 
preferred suddenly a heraldic crown to the laurel wreaths 
which she had won and worn as a cantatrice, and she be- 
came Countess Rossi. But often did the lady of society 
regret her stage triumphs, and when, after twenty years 
of marital existence, disasters overtook the count, she re- 
turned to the theatre to at once regain the success of other 
days. Finally, however, and while in Mexico, she was 
seized by the cholera when only fifty-one years old. If I 
say only, it is because it is less than the age of Mme. Patti, 
if all reports are true. 


A Monster BENEFIT. 


I once heard the late M. Vacquerie, dean of Paris jour- 
palists, telling of a performance he attended at the 
Theater Italien in 1829 or 1830, when la Sontag, la Mali- 
bran and la Damoreau were all three on the program. On 
that occasion this trio of cantatrices sang the Il Matrimonio 
Segreto, of Cimaroso, for the benefit of the Paris poor, and 
the receipts that night amounted to over $30,000. 

Then there was Falcon, la grande Falcon, as she was 
spoken of, and whose name will live for ever in operatic 
annals, because it now signifies a particular kind of voice, 
talent or employment. 

Cornelia Falcon was the daughter of a Paris tradesman ; 
she made her début at the Académie Royale in 1832, as 
Alice in Robert le Diable, and which réle she repeated 
eleven times—something quite unusual in those days. Her 
appearance on that first night was a startling revelation 
to operagoers ; and there are old men in Paris who talk of 
it yet, as though they were present at the time, but very 
likely they got their impressions from their parents. 
Grace, distinction, modesty, sculptural beauty, splendor 
of voice, dramatic intelligence—all these the débutante 


metal of her soprano voice, joined to the passion of her 
playing, made her réles of Rachel in La Juive and of 
Valentine in Les Huguenots never-to-be-forgotten crea- 
tions, while her singing of Mathi/de in William Tell and 
of Donna Anna in Don Juan was the talk of tout Paris. 

It was sixty-odd years ago when Falcon created the réle 
of Rachel, and this was soon followed by that of Valentine 
—the part so superbly sung by Mme. Nordica the other 
night in Mechanics’ Hall; and then this vestal of art, this 
favorite of Meyerbeer, quit the lyric stage for three years. 
When she made her reappearance, and that, too, as Rache/, 
it was a cruel deception for the public which had assembled 
to do her honor, for the once pure organ had become rough 
and rugged, the admirable voice was no longer there. Her 
last appearance took place in March, 1839, and a more pain- 
ful and unavailing struggle of art against nature was per- 
haps never witnessed. All that human energy could do 
was done ; the most desperate efforts to bring back a rem- 
nant of the once magnificent vocal sounds were made, but 
in vain. The audience tried to encourage her with hearty 
applause, but the artist could not deceive herself, and, 
bursting into tears, she dragged herself from the stage, 
leaving the public who had idolized her to grieve over the 
sudden loss of their preferred cantatrice. La Falcon quit 
Paris forever, went to live in a far off corner of Russia, and 
was heard of no more by her old admirers. 

MALIBRAN AND SONTAG. 

To name Malibran is to recall to every musical amateur 
or professional the death of that genial diva, who had al- 
ready won the admiration of the whole world at the early 
age of twenty-eight years. Admirably gifted from all 
points of view, la Malibran possessed beyond all else that 
‘*voix du coeur que seule au cceur arrive.” Her father, 
Manuel Garcia, married her off at seventeen to a ruined 
rascal, who had already passed the age of fifty. 

The duel between Malibran and Sontag is a part of lyric 
history, and in those days the struggle made a great noise. 
The former fought with fine passion and soul, the latter 
with a better measured skill. One evening they were en- 
gaged to sing at the same soirée, and then and there the 
two rivals fell into each other's arms, vanquished, both of 
them, by the perfection of their art. After having wedded 
in second marriage the celebrated violinist Charles de 
Beriot, la Malibran died from the effects of a fall from her 
saddle horse, her injuries being aggravated by an impa- 
tience to get back onto the lyric stage. 

Itis impossible to overlook Mme. Viardot, sister to Malir- 
bran, and whose mezzo soprano voice, sweet and pene- 
trating, interpreted the music of Gluck with so much 
suavity. Nor must I forget Alboni, whose marvelous con- 
tralto voice came from a chest so large that some one said 
of her she was ‘‘ an elephant which had swallowed a night- 
ingale.”” And there were Stoltz, La Grange, Jenny Lind 
and all those others whom I have already named 
Mme. Stoltz was a remarkable artist. In addition to a 
good figure, with expressive countenance, she possessed a 
voice that extended from contralto to soprano. As a 
dramatic singer she was without a rival, while as a tragic 
actress she was inferior to Rachel alone. So completely 
did she identify herself with the character she represented 
that oftentimes her strength was overtaxed, and more than 
once after the curtain had fallen did she faint away. 

Her personation of Fene//a in La Muette de Portici was 
pronounced faultless, and an anecdote is related with ref- 
erence to the truth of her acting. 

A deaf man was present one evening during a perform- 
ance of Charles VI. Being entirely deprived of hearing, 
he had no means of understanding the plot except by the 
gestures and movements of the artist ; so, taking a pencil, 
he endeavored, as far as he could, to put on paper the dif- 
ferent characters in the opera, and when the curtain dropped 
he handed his note book to a friend, who read there a most 
acceptable account of Stoltz’s part. 








The very printing of their names will give a tolerably 


possessed to an unheard of degree. The incomparable 


The daughter of a concierge—Rosine Stoltz—superb 
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incarnation of Leonore in La Favorite—lived an adventur- 

ous life, the incidents in which are more striking and curi- 

ous than anything to be found in sensational novels nowa- 

days. In turn she wasa duchess, fortune teller, princess 

and cantatrice, from time totime. Then, like Falcon, she 

disappeared, and no one ever knew what became of her. 
Grist THE SUPERB. 

Julia Grisi, a sweet siren, was born at Milan early in the 
present century, and it was she who followed Malibran at 
the Paris Salle Favart. After that her reputation became 
world wide, her name was mentioned in the same breath 
with those of Catalini, Pasta and Sontag, and her only rival 
as \Vorma in the opera of that name was Anna de la 
Grange, who was ten years or so her junior on the lyric 
stage. Mme. de la Grange was admirable in whatever 
part she undertook, either as the haughty Semzramide, as 
Lucretia Borgia or as Donna Anna, but as Norma she 
was sublime. There are those now living in Boston who 
still remember her utterance of that last reproach addressed 
to the faithless Roman : 


“ Qual cor tradisti, 
Qual cor perdesti!”’ 

For love, hatred, jealousy, despair, every.passion that 
can be supposed to have agitated the heart of the neglected 
priestess, were all concentrated in that final appeal as sung 
by Anna de la Grange in the United States more than forty 
years ago. I believe that it is Madame Melba’s intention 
to study the opera of Norma, with a view to appearing in it 
next season. The other day she told me this at the Bruns- 
wick Hotel, and was kind enough to ask my opinion of such 
a step. Undoubtedly she would be excellent as the priest- 
ess, but I should prefer tohear her in Martha. If ever she 
does sing in Flotow'’s work, her Last Rose of Summer 
will ‘‘ fetch the audience” as they were never fetched 
before. 

But it must be stated that, with few exceptions, those of 
the grand old singers named who came to America did not 
always do so in the full flower of their youth or while their 
voices were at their best. The vocal cords of Grisi were 
much impaired, so the record has it, before her arrival on 
our shores, but this does not contradict the fact that she 
was once upon a time as great as any prima donna of the 
present day. 

Nor must the divas of the grand combination of song 
birds which Maurice Grau has so securely caged for him- 
self and partners suppose that the furore which welcomed 
their appearance in North America is at all a new sport in 
this country. There was no more of *‘ calmness of enjoy- 
ment” among the Gothamites in the good old days than 
there was a month or so ago, when la Calvé and la Melba 
and la Nordica and la Saville captured New York society 
so completely. 

No, the furor over these charming cantatrices, and for 
every one of whom I have profound admiration, is not one 
whit more than that which welcomed Malibran, Sontag, 
Anna Thillon, La Grange or Jenny Lind, whose unfor- 
tunate marriage here in Boston is not yet forgotten, by any 
means. It was after these that Titians, Patti, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Christine Nilsson, Lucca, Gerster, Parepa-Rosa, 
Iima de Murska, Albani, Fursch-Madi, Jennie Van Zandt, 
Rose Hersee, Pappenheim, &c., were the great singers who 
were worshipped by society and welcomed everywhere 
throughout the country. Now, the position of these prime 
donne, brilliant though it is, was always a source of great 
anxiety, not only to their friends, but to that generous 
hearted public which seems forever determined to adulate 
artists of every class and kind. Altogether too much was 
made of them, just as too much is being made of those 
now in the United States. It is a fact that special per- 
formances are constantly given in honor of prime donne, 
whereas no tenor, baritone nor bass is ever thought wortby 
of any such attention. 

Of all the numerous tenors who have appeared in our 
country there is perhaps not more than one or two whom 
the public would go especially to hear, and perhaps not to 
them as they go to hear the soprani. 





Neither the managers nor anyone else need be blamed 
for this. ‘The prime donne artists are simply better artists 
than the tenors, baritones and basses, and their striking 
pre-eminence in existing operatic troupes is not an affair of 
to-day, but has been a fact from the earliest lyric times. It is 
only necessary to glance at no matter what history of the 
opera to see that for one favorite basso, for two favorite 
baritones and for three favorite tenors there have been a 
dozen favorite prime donne ; yes more thanthat. At one 
time and another considerable enthusiasm has been called 
forth by the singing of certain tenors, but none of them 
have ever attained the supreme bliss of causing such bitter 
animosity, such deadly feuds, as those which raged be- 


tween the partisans of Faustina and Cuzzoni, of Malibran | 


and Sontag, of Patti and Nilsson, and between other 
sopranos and contraltos who might be named. 
Wuat Becomes or ALL THE SINGERS? 

This coup d'ceil thrown on the past has suggested, in 
spite of me, the somewhat melancholy question of where 
are all those artists now, and how did they finish their 
artistic careers and their private existence? 

It isa very startling question, and I could easily write 
answers enough to fill several pages of this great newspaper. 
The question will repeat itselt, What becomes of all the 
human song birds? One day we hear of their début, a 
trial which happens at the hour when they are just bloom- 
ing forth, young, pretty and playful. It may be in Paris, 
in Milan, in Brussels, in Stockholm ; no matter where it 
may be, tout le monde crowds into the opera house to see 
and hear them, and to give them encouragement if they 
show themselves deserving of encouragement. They ap- 
pear on a stage illuminated by the sunlight of gas jets or 


electric lamps, they sing, and before the curtain can be | 


lowered a rain of flowers falls at their feet and they are ap 
plauded to the skies. 


The next day there begins for them an existence full of | 


enchantments. Critics burn incense in the press to their 
honor, they have houses, carriages, servants in livery. 
The public takes as much interest in their movements as 
they do in those who wear royal crowns. They are paid 
enormous sums of money to deign to sing ten or a dozen 
times a month, and they are prayed to by the managers as 
the Greeks worshipped the gods of antiquity. This con- 
tinues five years, ten years, sometimes twenty or thirty 
years ; nevertheless their triumphs have an ending finally. 
The winter of age has whitened their heads, or the voice 
has left its esophagus, and they must take leave of the pub- 
lic if they do not want the public to take leave of them. 
Well, then where do they go? Ou sont-elles? What has 
become of the stars which once formed the milky way of 
the musical firmament in the two hemispheres? 
everywhere and you will find them with great difficulty. 
There is one on the mountain slope of Northern Italy ; 
another is buried alive in the beer and cheese quarter of a 
German town ; a third passes her waiting hours on her 
knees in the parish church of a French village, and—well, 
that isall. There was once so many of them, and yet so 
few are found now; and this, too, mind you, of those to 
whom a grand talent and a shining beauty gave a double 








aureole. N'importe, such is the way to immortality. 
Some Mistakes of the Provincial 
Musician. 
HE afflictions of the modern music lover in a 


small town are not always of the kind the intolerable | 
performer and his still more intolerable performance are | 
responsible for, but more frequently arise from the mis- 


judgments of musicians usually credited with better sense. 
Those misjudgments invariably betray themselves in the 
too lengthy program of poorly selected and incongruously 
placed numbers, however graceful may be the efforts to 
c under the 


loak them plea of “lots for your money” and 





refreshing variety,” or in some other way equally as 
debilitating. 
Truly, itis the bane of the provincial lovers of mu 
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pieces executed—literally executed, in all its murderous 
sense—by one who cannot comprehend its language, much 
less make it intelligible to an audience, but often, almost 
invariably, such is the ‘‘ feature” of the average program. 
Since harmony is the most phonetic of languages and is 
now so thoroughly and generally understood in its phonetic 





meaning by the music loving public, to inflict upon an 

audience such meaningless, machine sewed “ pieces” as 

are now deemed “‘ popular " among that class of musicians 

branded by that comprehensive epithet ‘* mediocre,” is 
no longer an insult to cultured intelligence, but one aimed 

directly at patience. 

To account for the persistence of performers in so doing 


is about as easy as to explain the vicious stabs at varzety, 
best illustrated in attempts to link a Beethoven sonata with 
n affectionate juxtaposi- 
tion ; but, alas Al- 
most as wearying an error of judgment is to indulge in a 


the Sunshine of Paradise Alley i 
! it is but all too frequently apparent. 


great display of finger jugglery and legerdemain noise in a 
vain hope of exciting a feeling of wonder in the audience. 
| We have found these three qualities of error so abundant 
in the program after program it has been our misfortune to 
listen to that such programs seem to have become an ac- 
cepted standard by audiences and tolerated as a necessary 
evil, and all because of a misconception of human nature. 
But even though dulled by such outrageous usage, those 
audiences seem to find their relaxation in a sensitive re- 
sponse to some old standby which somebody has peered 
| into, learned the secret of its meaning, and can make it in- 
telligible to an audience—and at once insists on making it 
intelligible at every opportunity, to the number of two 
dozen or more. 

Why do not the mediocre, who have to depend upon an 
audience’s favor, pay stricter attention to common sense, 
| study what is adapted to their style of playing and then 
from mere reveling in sweet 


their renditions 


sounds to soul-stirring language expression, without fear of 


transform 


any misconception on the part of their listeners and con- 

comitant cold ‘‘ response,” without disdain of the audience's 
supposed ignorance of harmony (as a science) and musical 
form ? 

The sole business of harmony is to discover fit defini- 
tions for the things Beethoven did, and the sooner it is re- 
jected as a factor in the ‘‘ response” of an audience to a 

| performer's efforts, in favor of that deep fund of musi 
| which every human being possesses within him, just that 
much sooner will every soul that loves to listen accept 
and recognize the true office of music as the only fit ex- 
| pression of what in the soul lies too deep for any other 
| form of language. 


| Why do not performers who must live on vanity recog- 


nize the fact that when they can make a ‘‘ number” the 
expression of some morsel from the inner world, they 
will be achieving the coveted ‘‘ success”? And when 


they will look well to the art of their programs with a 
sharp eye peeled for variety subordinate and subservient 
to unity, then it will mental 
convulsion to listen to the work of people other- 


not cost an audience a 
who 
wise make themselves mentally abominable ; then incon- 
gruous musical ideas will not be forced into the helpless 
ears of an audience as seidlitz powders in the brain, there 
to sizzle into disgust with the mediocre and his “ efforts.” 
Let us pray for that millennium-like era when Mr. Medi 
| ocre will perceive his possibilities and make his endeavors 
j. B. K. 


| to grasp them a little more bearable. 


Froehlich School.—The Froehlich School of Music will 
open its next season September 1, but examinations can be 
taken at anytime. Mr. Severin Froehlich, who has highly 
flattering testimonials from Anton Seidl and other authori- 
ties, personally directs the violin and piano department, 
and is assisted by a most competent and extensive staff. 
Mr. Froehlich, a pupil of the conservatories of Leipsic and 
Paris, established this school after twenty five years’ ex- 
perience as conductor, and many of his pupils have become 


successful teachers 





Miss Lillie Bergh’s School of Singing 
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ARTHUR M. ABELL.) 


Violin Soloist and Teacher, 


. . Will resume lessons September 1. 


Address: Steglitzer Str, 30-31, BERLIN, W. 
The Great HALIR writes: 


Herr ARTHUR ABFLL ist seit ffinf Jahren mein Schtiler und em 
pfehie ich denselben als Violinlehrer auf das Wirmste, namentlich 
fiir Solche, die spdter bei mir Unterricht zu haben wiinschen. 

BERLIN, Juni 1896. ™ CARL HALIR. 

[ 7ranslat on.| 

Mr. ARTHUR ABELL has been my pupil for five vears,and I recom- 
mend him highly as violin teacher, especially for those who wish 
to have instruction with me later on. CARL HALIR, 

First Professor Berlin Royal High School and 


RERLIN, June, 1896, Concertmeister berlin Royal Orchestra. 


T. Z. COWLES, 
Director. 
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Mme. Eugenie Mantelli. 
ME. MANTELLI, whose picture adorns the 
front page of this issue, is perhaps one of the best 
contraltos on the operatic stage at the present time. 

Her successes this season in London at Covent Garden 
in réles in which she had not been heard there previously 
have added to her reputation as an artist, both as a singer 
and as an actress. 

Mme. Mantelli returns this season with the grand 
opera company re-engaged by Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel 
& Grau, Limited, for the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Here are a few of her European press notices : 

Madame Mantelli, the Ammeris of the cast, was enthusias- 
tically recalled for her superb vocalization in the last act—a per- 
formance which quite reconciled the gods to the long twenty min- 
utes’ interval.—Acho, London, June 11, 1896. 





The revival of Favorite was associated with the début of Mme. 
Mantelli, who has achieved great success during the recent New York 
season, says the program. The statement is no doubt accurate, and 
certainly Mme. Mantelli proved worthy of it. The lady has a genuine 
mezzo soprano, a very rare voice nowadays, of very good quality, 
if with too much squills for insular ears. She ‘sings the old music 
according to recognized traditions, seems an able vocalist, and has 
the precious gift of dramatic accent. The singing of Leonora’s aria, 
O mio Fernando, and especially the following cabaletta, was dis- 
The lllustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, London, May 106. 

Mme. Mantelli, although her true vocation is for more serious 
parts, proved an admirable Nancy, her vocal skill being effectively 
used in several instances.—Era, London, June 6, 1896. 





Mme. Mantellias Or/rud sang and acted with far more power 
than her performance in La Favorita on Wednesday had _led us to 
expect. She is evidently a highly gifted artist, possessing a tem- 
perament as well as voice and stage experience, and her future 
career here will be watched with interest.—7he Observer, London, 
Tuly 17, 1806. 





Mme. Mantelli was excellent in the small but important part of 
Maddalena, her share in the famous quartet, which received the 
usual encore, being noticeable for the clever way she produced the 
effect of laughter without loss of musical tone.— 7he Globe, London, 
Way 19, 1806. 

Madame Mantelli acted and sang with spirit as Nancy.— 7he Daily 
Graphic, London, June 5, 1896. 





Mme. Mantelli as Nancy endeavored to be coquettish, but was 
more successful in her singing.—Musical News, June 6, 1890. 





Mme. Mantelli, who in La Favorita had of course had no oppor- 
tunity of being vivacious, showed becoming liveliness in the part of 
Nancy.— The Speaker, London, June 6. 





Mme. Mantelli, with a rich and strong contralto, made in voice 
manner and appearance as successful and dramatic an Or/rud as 
we ever happen to have seen.—/ cho, London, May 18, 1896. 





F. N. Crouch Dead. 
NICHOLLS CROUCH, the composer of Kath- 
» ileen Mavourneen, died suddenly August 18, at Port- 
land, Me., aged eighty-eight vears. In early life he was 
‘cellist at Drury Lane Theatre, then under the management 
of Stephen Price, and at Her Majesty’s Opera House, Lon- 
don, where Mr. Max Maretzek was then engaged. 

At the suggestion of the latter, Crouch came with him to 
New York and played at the old Astor place opera house. 
On the failure of the company in this city Crouch estab- 
lished himself as a teacher of music at Portland, where he 
became musical director of the Philharmonic Society. 
After seven years’ work there he went to Washington, 
where he was director of the choir at St. Matthew's Church, 
and thence to Richmond, Va., where he remained till the 
war broke out. 

He enlisted in the Richmond Grays and served gallantly 
through the struggle, but with peace there came to him 
hard times, and for years he lived in the depths of poverty, 
till about thirteen years ago he was brought again to notice 
by the press of Baltimore, and obtained some pupils. This 
year a subscription was raised for his benefit. The funeral 
took place at Baltimore, August 23, in Loudon Park Ceme- 


tery. A double quartet, under the direction of Prof. F. X. 
Hale, sang Kathleen Mavourneen as the casket was being 
lowered into the grave. 

[Crouch is known to the present generation solely 
as the composer of Kathleen Mavourneen, which at 
once became popular in England and this country. 
The sentimentality of the words and the music—a 
maudlin sentimentality—caught the fancy of the 
people, and Kathleen Mavourneen was heard in every 
drawing room and in public resorts where music for 
the crowd was given and where cockney singers 
told how ‘‘The ‘orn of the ’unter his ’eard hon the 
ill.” The song, we repeat, isa maudlin production, 
distinctly of an inferior style, but it chanced to tickle 
the taste of the public of those days.—Eps. THE 
MUSICAL COURIER. } 








Musicianship. 
MONG all the curios that arrest our attention 
in the way of definitions, perhaps the many and con- 
flicting opinions relative to the precise meaning of ‘‘ musi- 
cianship’’ are possessed of the most real interest. 

What mind has not a prototype, vague though it be, of 
the typical musician, that magic, mystic name which 
crowns the wearer with such noble, heaven-born dignity; 
the name that answers to so many high ideals; that glit- 
ters aloft, illuming the way for young ambition; the name 
which, like virtue, is to prove its own reward. 

Is there any one nucleus around which more diverse 
opinions centre than the standard of musicianship? And 
is there any one pursuit to which a standard is of more 
vital importance than to music study? Aimless endeavor 
has never achieved success—precisely because success was 
not made the aim of the effort. And what more is success 
than a more or less perfect attainment of a fixed ideal ? 

Realizing, then, the necessity of a correct standard in 
pursuits of any sort, its surplus consequence in the study 
of music will be manifest, for there is certainly no criterion 
in all the professions so erroneously understood, so un- 
justly depreciated as that of true musicianship. 

This one sees the exponent of it in a fiery-eyed ecstatic 
anomaly whose eccentricities, rhapsodical technic, &c., 
excite the admifation of the world at large. His playing 
is generally a uniform succession of unwarranted rubato, 
ritardandos, crescendos, diminuendos and general ad libi- 
tum, in preference to such commonplaces as tempo and 
rhythm. His technic is superb, of course, and the grace- 
ful Delsartean wrists and arm gymnastics that attend his 
execution are truly inspiring. Who would dare augur suc- 
cess to any effort that aims no further than such empty 
delusions? Yet there are scores of such beings to whom 
musicianship means nothing more than a far-off realm of 
ideality and romance. 

Again: A performer of more than average technical 
ability, habitually fond of obtruding on his auditors a 
series of rilliant, firework compositions, bristling with 
accidentals and fortissimos trom first to last, commands 
the respect of another mind as the type of musicianship. 
Unfortunately, this is the current opinion of the world at 
large. Perhaps the most curious thing about some of our 
modern concert audiences is the nice discrimination of 
applause therein evinced. We have attended concerts 
where a brilliant composition, executed with boisterous 
dash, and, luckily, at such a pace as to conceal many rudi- 
mentary technical deficiencies, was applauded with suffi- 
cient clamor to do honor to the first virtuoso of the age, 
while a really correct and artistic interpretation of a Mo- 
zart sonata found no response whatever save a patronizing 
word or two, a far-off, shadowy suggestion of a clap and 
such encouraging ejaculations as ‘‘ He plays well enough, 
I dare say, but then it is easy to see he has no style,’’ and 
again, ‘‘ What a simple little air! Why, my little Gretchen 
could play that!”’ 

The unanimity of orthodox critical opinion on the sub- 





ject of the difficulties and facilities of piano execution is 





well bodied forth in the words of an eminent artist and 
critic who says that the most difficult class of music to 
play is not ‘‘the Liszt-Tausig fireworks, but the Haydn 
and Mozart poems. In the former little more than mere 
force is requisite, while the restraints imposed by the 
latter are exhausting to the last degree.’’ Yet in the 
very teeth of all this, given a certain amount of finger 
agility and ample scope for displaying it in a brilliant 
composition, there are those who will term such machine- 
playing music and the player a musician. 

Then there is the class of milk and water dilettanti to 
whom an unvarying pianissimo touch—uniformly dis- 
played in music of the intensely emotional character— 
long hair and general abstraction constitute the standard 
weights and measures of musicianship. Add to this all 
the vacant sentiment and melancholy that ever hindered 
musician and you have a fair exponent of the ideal before 
whom some will bow and worship. Delusions like these 
are too manifestly ridiculous to merit comment. Igno- 
rance alone, pure and simple, can engender such superficial 
views of a subject that is so essentially worthy of deep 
consideration. 

It is all very well to dilate on the romantic side of mu- 
sicianship. “We are all wont to borrow a little of poetic 
charm to deck the shrine of our ideality, and there is no 
harm in it if such fancies serve the purpose of an extra 
stimulus to renewed endeavors and perseverance, but en 
méme temps there is no criterion too lofty to descend to 
facts, cold, hard, practical realities though they be. Mu- 
sicianship may mean poetry and fire, soul and romance, 
but it certainly does mean solid study, laborious thinking, 
the capacity for correct analysis, irreproachable technic, 
and a certain amount of the most commonplace drudgery. 

Viewing musicianship from the poetic standpoint, we 
cannot deny the beauty of the panorama, yet consider the 
commonplace labor the very perfection of it has entailed. 
A royal coronation robe is handsome enough in its en- 
tirety, yet what but the ordinary routine of ‘‘ stitch, stitch, 
stitch!’’ could have knit together the scattered stuffs into 
an exquisitely finished garment? So, musicianship is 
poetic enough in all its completeness, yet where is the 
poetry in unremitting daily practice, in careful attention 
to touch, phrasing, fingering and a score more of ‘‘ minor- 
ities’’ that lend themselves so aptly to spin the web of 
true and broad musicianship? All these are plain, matter 
of fact requisites, but how many ideals back just such 
minor requirements? It savors of profanation, we think, 
to analyze a grand ideal into such matter of fact, everyday 
elements, but we are too apt to'view a standard as one 
undivided whole instead of a combination of distinct parts ; 
we aim at the whole, en masse, in place of its component 
elements; we stand at the foot of the ladder, gazing long- 
ingly at the fair height overhead, scorning meanwhile the 
commonplace wooden rounds that lead up to it. 

Our effort is, as a rule, too hurried to brook any ob- 
stacle. Do not hurry—do not poke. Both courses are 
alike fatal to perseverance. Drink in the spirit if not the 
letter of the old proverb—‘‘ festina lente ’’—and hasten 
slowly. 

Establish a new ideal or reanimate your old one. Make 
of it, not a passive motto, but a living, active agent that 





The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 and 128 East 17th St., New York. 





REOPENS SEPTEMBER 1. 


ANNUAL ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


S1ncinc—September 1, from 9 to 124. Mm. and 2 to 5p. m., and 
Cuorus from 8 to 10 Pp. mM. 

Vion, Viota, Conrranass 'Cetto, Harrp—September 2, 
from 10 to 12 a. mM. and 2 to4 Pp. Mm. 

OrcHEestrA AND ALL WIND InstruMENrs—September 2, 
from 2 to 4 Pp. M. 

Piano AND OrGan—September 4, from 10 to 12 a. M., 2 to4 
P.M, 





“If all his work is as fine as the first specimen given, he may 
have one or two equals, but no superiors.”—Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 





“As for technic! Whew! How those terrible thirds and sixths 
went! The effect upon the audience was electric ; the pianist was 
recalled seven times.’"—Boston Transcript. 





“He made an unmistakable conquest of his audience, which ap- 
plauded him with immense fervor at the close of the first and 
second movements, and when the concerto was ended it bri. ke into 
a perfect frenzy of plaudits. He was stormily recalled seven 
times.”— Boston Herald. 
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will fire ambition into earnest endeavor and earnest effort 
into ultimate perseverance. Let it be the intelligent ability 
of artist, the mind of composer, the wisdom of teacher, 
and the sound, keen perception of critic merged into one. 
Be earnest and persevering, for success invariably propor- 
tions itself to the quantity and quality of effort. 

Recall that music study implies not only synthetic labor, 
so to speak, but analytical as well. To make a fine robe 
of fresh new material direct from the merchant’s is one 
thing, but to convert an old one into the same quite an- 
other. So, if you have old material to work over, do not 
spare ‘‘ripping’’ in the process; hard and discouraging 
though it be, it is equally indispensable. 

Weave willingly, attentively, carefully, and almost un- 
consciously$you will stitch in at the same time patience, 
perseverance and a dozen more moral virtues, the value 
of which you will appreciate according as the garment 
grows beneath your willing hands; and when at last the 
robe comes forth complete, and its folds fall gloriously 
around you, each tiny stitch, the cost of so much labor, 








will find a voice to join with you in the old refrain: Omnia 
vincit labor.— 7he Musician. 
Musical Items. 
Fannie Hirsch.—At a concert given at the Spring 


House, Richfield Springs, August 20, Miss Fannie Hirsch 
sang with great success. The press notices of the concert 
say 
The usual large and critical audience was present at last evening's 
Miss Mr. Robinson were 
extreme pleasure. Miss Hirsch’s first 
artistically rendered 


concert at the Spring House Hirsch and 


the soloists, and both gave 


selection,an aria from Tannhduser, was most 





and called forth much applause. Her other songs, particularly | 
Mendelssohn's Friahlingslied, also showed very admirably the power | 
and the flexibility of her voice | 


Miss Fannie Hirsch 


sang with great success at two of the Seidl 


Society concerts at Brighton Beach just her arrival! in 


Richfield. Miss 


presence is always eagerly desired at all of the most distinguished 


previous to 


Hirsch is an artiste of recognized merit, whose 


musical gatherings in and 


near the metropolis 


Mildenberg.—A grand concert tendered to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Hunter, N. Y., will be given in the 
church Friday evening, August 28, by Mr. Albert Milden- 
berg, director of the department of music of Castle Ladies’ 
, assisted by Miss A. Haynes, 
Miss Josephine Mildenberg, Mr. Victor Mildenberg, Mr. 
W. H. Clark and the Mozart Trio Club. The 
fair to be an immense success socially, artistically and | 


Seminary, Tarrytown, N. Y 





concert bids 


financially. 


Heinberg.—Miss Amelia Heinberg appeared August 9, 
12 and 14 in the concerts at the Spring House, Richfield | 


Springs. The local press in its notices of the performance 


says of the first concert 


A program of unusual excellence and of rare musical worth was | 


given last evening in the Spring House parlor It was notable for 
the first Miss Amelia Heinberg, a young pianist of 
extraordinary talent, whose fame had alrea ded 
just to that from the standard of vir- 
heard in Richfield 
speak with moderation 


appearance of 


ly prece her. Of 


Miss Heinberg it is but say 





ing has been for 


ult to 





tuosoship no such piano pla 
many seasons past In fact, it is diffi 
of this young artist's exceptional gifts, which have ripened and de- 
f the ablest Eur« 


ous and persistent study 


veloped to complete fruition t the guidance 





pean masters during years of ar 


Respecting the last concert, August 14, the critic writes 


Heinberg has already been com- 


Added words of 


The 
mented upon at 


playing of Miss 
length 


piano 


some in these columns 


| opportunities of 


praise could only be a repetition of what has already been said con- 
cerning her remarkable talent. Her evening 
afforded ample scope for a display of technical proficiency that was 
fairly dazzling in its brilliancy and precision. The two pieces by 
Moszkowski were faultlessly played in respect to style and inter- 
pretation; while the great Rhapsodie No. 12, of Liszt, with its 
difficult finger work and fiery cadenzas, was superbly executed, and 
revealed the young performer’s individuality in a new and striking 
light. Rarely indeed does such temperament exist, even in older 
and more experienced artists. 

Dora Valesca Becker.—Miss Dora Valesca Becker lately 
played in connection with the New York Ladies’ Trio at 
the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, Mt. Gretna, Pa., and is now 
staying for a short rest at Swatara, Pa., at the beautiful 
country estate of Mrs, Bolsbaugh, née Theodora Pfafflin. 

Mary H. Burnham.—The last musicale of the series in- 
augurated at Greenacre, on the Piscataquis, Me., took 
The Greenacre Vosce in expressing its 


selections of last 


place August 3. 
regrets at the termination of the series writes : 

Miss Burnham is an accomplished pianist. Her masterly inter- 
pretations, exquisite technic and phrasing, make her playing a de- 
light. She has brought to us this summer only artists: Miss Lila 
Juel, of Sweden, whose fine soprano voice was heard for the first 
the Misses Reynolds, whose violin 
and ‘cello playing gave much pleasure; Mr. Carl Hugo Engel, of 
New York, a member of the Philharmonic, and a merit ; 
Mr. George Clauder, also of New York, who combines the rare gift 
ot a sweet tenor voice with most artistic 'cello playing 

Miss Burnham's music school has also been an important addition 


time in Greenacre last summer ; 


soloist of 


to the Greenacre possibilities. 

Lena Doria Devine.—Lena Doria Devine has been the 
singing ‘‘summer girl” at Islip, L. I., Bay Shore, and 
adjacent towns during the season, Her first appearance 
in a concert at the Parish House, Islip, for the benefit of 
Central Islip’s Church of the Messiah, called forth the most 
favorable comments from both public and press. Other 
occasions to hear her followed. 
gregation at St. Mark’s Church, W. K. Vanderbilt’s gen- 
erous donation to Islip, and on July 30 Mme. Devine was 


She sang toa large con- 
& & 


| tendered a concert, also held at the Parish House. 


Mme. Devine was fairly besieged to sing at churches 
and benefits at adjoining towns, everywhere winning the 
heartiest and sincerest praise ; she will sing next Sunday 
for the patients at the Manhattan State Hospital at Cen- 
tral Islip, where her husband, Dr. C. M. Meyer, is a mem- 


ber of the staff of physicians. Here are some press 
notices 
All who were present will remember with the greatest pleasure 


the musical feature of the evening, the singing of Lena Doria 


Devine. She sang Delibes’ Maids of Cadiz, 
other ballads in a manner that called out the enthusiasm 
wish that may be other 


Bonnie Sweet Bessie and 


f the audi- 





ence and the earnestly expressed 


hearing her exquisite and cultivated 


voice.— Bay Shore Journal, June 6, 18a 
The concert given at the Parish House last Thursday evening by 


much has been 


Mme. Devine was a delightful entertainment. So 
said of Mme. Devine’s prestige as a singer that one naturally had 
great expectations of her power to please. Her singing could not 


more than satisfy the most critical. Her first number, 


tunity to 


have failed to 
Delibes’ Maids of Cadiz, gave her op} 
ontrol over her voice 
Her voice filled the 


show skillful exe- 
Especially notice- 


hall 


cution and the wonderful « 


able was her beautiful trill with pure 








FROM PARIS. 
Concert and Church Singer... 


MISS ANNA RUTH BRADLEY, 


Graduate of Chicago Musical College. Paris: Mme. De la Grange 
Italian Method. Songs and Arias in Four Languages 
Address CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Il. 
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notes of vibrant strength, and won the hearts of the audience with 


soft, exquisitely modulated legato strains.—/siip Herald, August 
5, 1800. 
At the evening service at Christ Church, Brentwood, L. L, the 


offertory was sung last Sunday by Madame Doria Devine most ad 
was sung by her pupil, Miss Rosa Elsner, 
whose remarkable attracted attention.— Aay 
Shore Journal, August 22, 1800 

E. 8. Kelley.—At the evening concert, Friday, August 
21, of the Seidl Society at Brighton Beach a new suite by 
E. S. Kelley was successfully performed. It is entitled 
Aladdin, and consists of five movements: (a) At the Wed 
ding of Aladdin and the Princess. (b) In the Royal Pear 
Garden. Serenade. (c) The Flight of the Genii with the 
Palace. (d) The Return. 

Alexander Lambert.—Mr. Alexander 
nounces that the New York College of Music will reopen 

Among added to the 
Munger and Varri Stefanski, 


mirably, and the anthem 


voice considerable 


Feast of Lanterns. 
Lambert an 
onTuesday September 1. those 
faculty are Messrs. E. B. 
both pianists from Berlin, Germany. 
Roselle.—Miss Felding C. Roselle, the 
contralto, was the soloist at Sousa’s concerts at Manhattan 
Beach, Saturday and Sunday, 15th and 16th inst. To say 
that the audiences were charmed with the delightful sing 
ing of her several ‘selections barely expresses the en- 


favorite young 


thusiasm which greeted each appearance. 

Miss Moyer.—At a concert given atthe Bancroft House, 
Stamford, Miss Moyer sang two solos, one by Traus and 
one by d’Hardelot, that “ fairly set the audience wild with 
delight.” 


Januschowsky.—Mme. Georgine von Januschowsky- 
Neuendorff, with her talented little son, is spending a few 
weeks at Heidenfeld, Griffin's Corners, N. Y., with Mr. M. 
B. Richards. 


Leon Keach.—Mr. Leon Keach, well known the 
reader for Oliver Ditson & Co., and as a composer, died at 
Boston August 16. He was for some years manager of the 
Montana Opera Company. 


Marie Wichmann.—At a testimonial recital given to the 
office staff of the new Matthewson Hotel, Narragansett Pier, 
August 18, Miss Marie Wichmann, contralto, was received 
with great favor. Other features of the program were a 
violin solo by Nahan Franko and songs by Heinrich Meyn 


Worcester Musical Festival.—Under the head of 
Boston Music Noress this paper printed two weeks ago all 
the information to hand on the coming festival. The list 
of artists has just been completed by the engagement of 
Mrs. Eleanore Meredith for the soprano réle in The Messiah 
Mrs. Meredith has an enviable reputation as a soprano and 
her work in the festival is awaited with interest. 


as 


De Gogorza Here.—Mr. Emilio de Gogorza, the French 
baritone, of the Opéra Comique, Paris, has arrived in New 
York under engagement to Messrs. Ruben & Andrews for 
a number of concerts and musicales. He will appear at 
the end of this month in Newport in musicales given by 
Senator Calvin Brice and other prominent society people 











MISS 


FANNIE HIRSCH, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert and Oratorio. 


~ 111 East 73d Street, 
‘ NEW YORK. 














MME. MORIANI, 


the famous European Vocal 
Teacher and Specialist, 


IN AMERICA 
From Aug. 10 to Oct. 7. 


She will give Lessons and Con- 
sultations on Voice Production, 
Voice Mending and the Aisthetics 
of Singing. 
In NEWPORT, 


Aug. 10 to Sept. 10. 
In CHICAGO, Sept. 12 to Sept. 26 
In NEW YORK, Sept 28 to Oct. 7 
An oppostunity for American 
girls to get advice from a well- 
known teacher before crossing 
the ocean. 
For Prospectus and other information apply to 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
e131 East 17th Street, 
Or STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


’ EARL. R. 












American 
Violinist. 


ADDRESS SOLE MANAGEMENT 
CHICAGO 
AMUSEMENT BUREAU, 

Auditorium Building, 
Chicago. 











MARIAN! WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


“VIN MARIANI IS IT 


FORTIFYING.”” 


IDEAL, 


1S BOTH REMARKABLY AGREEABLE AND 


CAROLUS DURAN. 


Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Pants: 41 Bd. Hauwmana. 


Pans : 41 Ba Ts «62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 


Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 





MR. FFRANGCON-DAVIES, 


ENGLAND'S 
EMINENT 


Baritone. 


Phenomenal 
Success 
in America, 
December, ’96, to 
May, ’97. 
WOLFSOHN’S 
MUSICAL BUREAU 
181 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








HIGH-CLASS ARTISTS. 


THE 


HENRY WOLFSOHN 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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This Paper has the Largest Guaranteed Circulation of any Journal | in the Music Trade. 








No. 860. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26, 1896. 














The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every 
Thursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, 
Oxford Circus, W. London, England. This paper, 
while containing the salient points of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER of New York, devotes special attention to 
music and trade matters throughout Great Britain and 
the British Colonies. 

Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates 
can be obtained by addressing the London office, or 

THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
Union Square, West, 
New York City. 








UR opinion regarding the Malcolm Love piano 
has been asked many times by dealers. The 
best answer to such queries we have found is ‘‘ Try 
it.” We know of nothing to change our opinion re- 
garding this piano, and our answer to such queries is 
+¢ ee it; 
a 
HE olian Company has been preparing for a 
fall trade, and has now in stock some of the 
handsomest cases ever seen. Noted as the olian 
Company is for its art cases, some of the stock now 
fairly drives one to do homage to the company’s 
artistic taste. 
a 
NUMBER of firms will be ready for new styles 
for the fall trade. Some of the casework shown 
to us is very effective and combines the most modern 
ideas with the best of taste. At least seven of the 
larger firms will have new upright styles ready, but 
in each case we are requested to defer special notice 
until later. The firms are all anxious first to deplete 


their old stock. 
or 


ge Marshall & Wendell pianos that have lately 
come under our notice, as well as under our 
fingers, are certainly worthy of the old name on their 
fallboards. It isthe object of the present manage- 
ment of this institution to make the name Marshall & 
Wendell more revered, and this is on the correct 
lines of the piano business, where much depends on 
keeping a name, that has stood for years, honest. 


oF 


ENERAL ESTEY was in command of the Ver- 
mont State Camp which was held last week at 
Burlington. A large body of Vermont militia was 
encamped, and the Governor of the State, as well as 
the usual dignitaries who were present, made the oc- 
casion a brilliant one. The two sons of General Es- 
tey are also officers in the Vermont militia and were 
present attending to their duties. THE Musica. 
CouRIER paid a visit to the camp and also met Colonel 
Hall, of Bailey’s Music House, Burlington, who is one 
of the Governor's staff. Prior to the encampment 
General Estey visited the summer residence of Mr. 
J. B. Simpson at Sagamore, a most delightful spot 
on Lake George where Mr. Simpson always spends 
his summer 


F youask R. W. Blake about business he will dodge 
the question, and when pressed will say, ‘‘ It does | 
not look good in these times to say you are busy, but | 
come up and see for yourself.” A visit to Derby, 


of the trade of the Sterling Company, and refreshes 


pany has it. 
on 


D' JESN’'T every intelligent man in the trade know 
that Story & Clark are bound to make a com- 
mercial and artistic success with such a piano as they 
are making? Isn't it a source of pride to the whole 
Western piano trade that such a piano can be made 
and is made in Chicago? Business is bound to be 
done this fall, and we are willing to bet that the or- 
ders at Story & Clark’s will be double as large as the 
capacity of production. This is sure to be the case. 


seo 
ORE misstatements of the New York Sun, which 
in its Sunday edition said that Chicago is the 
leader in the manufacture of musical instruments. 
Outside of pianos Chicago is the leader, because the 
Lyon & Healy factory is located there, but New York 
is still the chief piano making centre of the Union. 
Whether this position will be maintained many 
years is questionable, for the statistics show that 
Chicago is gaining in percentage, whereas New York 
is losing—and steadily. 
aad 


EORGE STECK & CO. received a letter from a 
party in Maine last week asking about a Steck 
concert grand that he possessed, and stating that 
the tone was satisfactory, but that the action rattled, 
and asking what would be the best procedure ‘to have 
it put in order. Steck & Co. wrote, requesting the 
number, thinking that by knowing its age they could 
better advise regarding the repairs. The number 
was sent in, and to their surprise they found that the 
instrument was over 30 years old. 
A piano which has done duty for 30 years is en- 
titled to a retirement, and the best repair under the 
circumstances will be a new Steck grand. 


oe 


EO. P. BENT is expected home early in Septem- 
G ber. He will probably land here on a Saturday 
morning, receive scores of waiting supply men, deal- 
ers and friends, do a Mark Hanna business, embark 
for Chicago Saturday afternoon, arrive in Chicago 
and be at his desk hours before any of his employés 
are down. Bent never wastes time, that’s why he 
has been so successful. Mr. Bent’s object in going 
to Europe, it will be remembered, was to seek rest, 
with a little business on the side. From all reports 
he has, as usual, reversed this, getting a good deal of 
business with a little rest on the side. 

The going and coming on a slow steamer is a good 
thing for Mr. Bent. On board ship the tremendous 
energy of the man receives the correct curb, but 
were it not for the fact that he is usually tired out 
when he goes abroad, the monotony of the time 
would weigh so heavily on him that it would cause a 
physical shock or he would cause others a shock 





Conn., will convince the most skeptical of the solidity | 


one in spirit with the knowledge that there is good | 
business in this world and that the Sterling Com- | 


| by jumping overboard. ‘‘A worker possessed of 
| brains, even though he has everything against him, 
must succeed.” Bent has proven this. 


om 


R. LOUIS BACH, of Kranich & Bach, who has 
been traveling in the western country, is ex- 
pected home to-day. 

Mr. Felix Kraemer, the traveling representative of 
Kranich & Bach, returned on Monday from his vaca- 
tion, which has been spent among the Thousand 
Islands and in Canada. Mr. Kraemer is in excellent 
health and has had an enjoyable time. 


oe 


T is reported in the trade that Messrs. Mason & 
| Hamlin contemplate a significant move, which 
will affect both the wholesale and retail departments 
of their business. 

It is the removal of their wholesale headquarters 
to New York city, to be incorporated with the branch 
now running, with a probable selection of a new lo- 
cation for the offices and warerooms here. If the 
move be accomplished it is also reported that the re- 
tail business of the concern will be conducted in Bos- 
ton hereafter by Chandler W. Smith. 

na 

HE Autoharp is of exceptional commercial value, 
because it sells in what is ordinarily a dull 
season, namely, the summer months. This feature 
is, of course, highly appreciated by the retailer, who 
finds the ennui of along period of inactivity some- 
what relieved by possessing an article of sale which is 
frequently called for and disposed of. The Autoharp 
is proving to be this article, both in the domestic and 
foreign trade, as evinced by the steady receipt of 
orders for prompt shipment which are being re- 
ceived by Alfred Dolge & Son, the general sales 

agents, of this city. 


| 
| 
| 


= 

HE Blasius Piano Company is continually seeking 

to improve its product, and one need at no time 

be startled at hearing of some innovation. Levin 

Blasius ‘‘ neither slumbers nor sleeps” when engaged 

on some new stop, some new method of action regu- 

lation, or some new system of mechanical piano con- 

struction. He has been known to spend weeks in his 

factory, his meals being sent to him in his experi- 

menting room, the interior of which very few ever 
see. 

All of this apropos of the season of dullness and 
the approaching time that Leivn Blasius has some- 
thing to say. 

=e 

E are very sorry indeed that Mr. Silas in his 
W letter that appears in to-day’s issue, as will be 
seen, has become so intensely personal, and has made 
statements which he naturally cannot find corrobo- 
rated. We had hoped that he would send in abstract 
arguments on the gold-silver controversy, but he 
speaks of piano men and firms and of this paper 
and other papers most recklessly, and we are afraid 
that we shall be obliged to desist from publishing 
any more letters from that source if they are written 
in a similar spirit. Interesting enough, to be sure, 
this letter may appear to many, but those referred 





to may hesitate before agreeing that this is so. 
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HIGH POTHESIS. 





T was last Thursday that a piano which was about 
] to be removed from an upper story of a Boston 
dwelling fell to the sidewalk and came very near 
hitting some of the movers. The old block and 
tackle was used and the rope was fastened around 
a chimney. Now, in allthe days of piano moving 
no one has found asubstitute for the block and tackle, 
which is a combination as old as the screw of Arch- 
Why not? Because the block and tackle 
system is the best, as is shown by the uninter- 
rupted success of the system for one hundred years 
It has survived because it contains all 
power, practicability and 


imedes. 


in America. 
the elements of 
safety. 

But suppose one of the men had been killed, to 
whom would the family have looked for damages ? 
Ah, that depends. If the piano had been the prop- 
erty of the owner (that sounds like a paradox; but 
really a piano need not necessarily be the property 
of the owner; a piano, you know, is a queer thing), 
well, if the piano had been the property of the 
owner who was having it removed from one location 
to another, the damage might have fallen upon him, 
fallen on the man, but 


fitness : 


as the piano might have 
didn't. 

If the piano was removed by a piano man because 
the party who held it did not pay, say, his first in- 
stalment (sometimes this happens, you know, in the 
piano trade, about three months after delivery), why, 
then it is an open question ‘‘who pays?” Would it 
be the piano man, the would-be buyer, or the owner 
of the block and tackle ? 

Or was it a rented piano ? 
comes more simplified, although the written order 
the party who rented it 


Then the question be- 


to remove it may make 
liable. 

However, here is a smashed piano. Dough and Do 
Re Mi; Smashed to pulp only ? 


Or whose action ? Sign 


a neat combination. 
Who made the keyboard ? 
in a Boston piano window : 





GREAT PIANO 


This piano while being removed by 
Cook’s Piano Brigade from the residence 
of Hon. B—— B , the ex-shortstop of 
the original Boston Base Ball Nine, fell 
9 stories and hurt nobody. Building 
1400 Bunker Hill ave., 12.30 August 20, { 
1896. Its insides were not hurt a parti- 
cle. Better than knew. Only damaged 
on the outside slightly. Original price 
$750. Will be sold at sacrifce. Dupli- 
cates Inside. No charge to show goods. 














Latest reports state that the sounding board is ab- 
solutely intact and that the piano is not even out of 
tune, and that one of the movers who plays piano 
(all of Cook’s men are experts) tried it before they 
tied it up, and found that it was ¢Aen out of tune. A 
meeting of Boston tuners will probably be called to 
protest against the new method of tuning pianos. 





END OF THE SUMMER. 


——_<—_————— 


ITH the beginning of next week we end the 

summer spell, and merchants and manufac- 

turers will cast about to see what arrangements can 
be made for business this fall. 

The summer trade has been exceedingly dull, just 
as dull as during every summer, and just as dull as 
during summers in Presidential election years, and 
no duller. The monotonous acclaim of bad times 
has been heard through the land in the piano trade 
for three months steadily now, but seventeen annual 
volumes of this paper will show that editorials just 
like this one have been on tap each summer of these 
past seventeen years, and old members of the trade 
remember them for twenty, thirty and forty-seven 
years. Itis and has been the same old summer story. 

Now then, the heated period of the year being sub- 
stantially over, why not go ahead and do a little sen- 
sible planning and get the house in order for the 


| guests who are coming this fall and winter to spend 

some money? The country has not gone to the bow 

| wows. The wang doodle is not mourning for his first 
born, because that one died long ago and healthy, 
fresh, active ones followed him and are right here 
watching every laggard and prepared to take it all ; 
and every laggard is going to be left. 

No, the country is not going to the wowbows or any- 
where but to its future great career of development, 
and it is going irresistibly to its fortune for future 
generations, who must be educated in music if they 
wish to compete with their contemporaries. 

The art of Music is eternal and the piano is not. 
That is, as an accompanying factor, going together 
with Music, it is also eternal, but it wears out and 
new ones must take its place. Make them, handle 
them properly, sell them and push them along, for 
they are good things, particularly for youse, as the 
boys say. 

There is going to bea fine fall trade, and we are 
happy to state that those who will get it will not for- 
get it. 








A MOMENTOUS LAWSUIT. 


— > ee 


HE Pittsburgh Daily News of August 20 publishes 
the appended story of the action brought by the 
First National Bank of Chicago, which will open up 
the way to an investigation of the affairs of Crawford 
& Cox, of Pittsburgh, acollateral branch of Smith 
& Nixon (Crawford, Ebersole & Smith), of Cincin- 
nati. A general outline of the action is given in this 
reprint, and beyond that no one connected with the 
affair will talk for publication 
Suit has been entered in the United States Circuit Court 
by the First National Bank of Chicago against Crawford 
& Cox, the former music dealers of 433 Wood street, Pitts- 
burgh ; Steinway & Sons, of New York; Cohen & Co.. of 
Pittsburgh, and Alexander C. Fraser, bookkeeper for Craw- 
ford & Cox. The action is what is creditor's 
bill, and the statement of the plaintiff, filed by Attorney 
John Wilson, is very voluminous, and makes a number of 


known a 


as 


startling allegations, the pith of which is that Crawford & 
Cox transferred their property to Steinway & Sons for the 
purpose of defrauding their creditors. 

The suit is to recover about $3,800 on promissory notes 
National Bank of Chicago, and | 


held by the First signed 
by Crawford & Cox 
No. 2, in Allegheny County, on May 21 last, and judgment 
was recovered and an execution issued against Crawford & 

When the writ he found 
the firm had no existence, 


Suit was entered in Common Pleas 


sheriff went to serve the 
that 


Cox. 
that 
in the hands of Steinway & Sons. 

The bill alleges in brief that Crawford & Cox had a large 


and all its assets were 


number of creditors, among others the plaintiff, and that 


when it became insolvent it went through the form of selling 


being an ante- 
It 
further alleges that there was a conspiracy between Craw- 
ford & Cox and Steinway & Sons to injure, delay and de- 
fraud the other creditors of Crawford & Cox and to prevent 
It 


is charged that while the trouble was brewing Isaac S. 


out to Steinway & Sons, the considerations 
cedent debt and a sum of cash, supposed to be $9,000. 


an equitable distribution of the insolvent firm's assets. 


Crawford, who isa resident of Pittsburgh and the active 
manager of the Pittsburgh store, absented himself from 
his place of business and from the State to avoid service of 
a summons, and on several occasions instructed his em- 
ployés to shut the doors of the store and refuse admittance 


to all persons whose business they did not know 
It is also charged that George C. of the 
tired at some time previous to the transfer of the assets to 


Cox, hrm, re- 
Steinway & Sons, but that the firm name was not changed, 
and the fact that he had retired was concealed. The de- 
fendants are asked to tell just when he retired, the date 
being unknown to the plaintiff. Other 
are recited as believed to have been taken to prevent the 


shrewd measures 
collection of claims against the firm, which had a store in 
Erie as well as one in Pittsburgh. 

The bill prays for an accounting of all the property 
turned over to Steinway & Sons by Crawford & Cox, or | 
Crawford & Co., and that Steinway & Sons be declared 
trustees of the assets of & Cox, for distribution 
among the creditors of the firm. It asks that all 
moneys arising from the sale of stock transferred to Stein- 


Crawford 


also 


way & Sons be accounted for, and that a receiver be ap- 
pointed for the firm of Crawford & Cox. This amounts to 
the setting aside of the sale, and declaring it illegal. 
Among other things it is alleged in the bill that Steinway 
& Sons have no legal right to do business in Pennsylvania, 
being a foreign corporation and not having complied with 
Both stores 
open and doing business with the same employés and in 


the law in such cases. are understood to be 
the same manner as when under the name of Crawford & 
Cox, and it is claimed that much of the transferred stock is 


Cohen & Co. were the attorneys for Craw- | 





still on hand. 


ford & Cox, and are made defendants with them as well as 
Alexander C. Fraser, the firm's bookkeeper. 


Smith & Nixon. 


ASSIGNEE’S SALE. 








Notice is hereby given that the undersigned, assignee of Smith & 
Nixon, by order of the Insolvency Court of Hamilton County, Ohio, 
will offer at public sale, in lots to suit purchasers, in the salesrooms, 
located at Nos. 10 and 12 East Fourth street, in the city of Cincin- 
10 o'clock A. M. Friday, September 4, the 
entire stock of pianos and organs and other chattels of said firm of 
& Nixon, located in said rooms. Also, 1,000 shares, of $100 
ommon stock of the Smith & Nixon Manufacturing 
organized under the laws of the State of 


nati, Ohio, beginning at 


Smith 
each, Piano 
Company, a corporation 
Ohio. A complete list of the make and numbers of said pianos and 
organs, and any other information, will be furnished upon applica- 
tion, by letter or in to the The sale of 
stock in the Smith & Nixon Piano Manufacturing ( 
made subject te the confirmation of the Insolvency Court 
D. D. WOODMANSEE, 
Assignee of Smith & Nixon 


person, undersigned the 


ompany will be 


D. D Attorney 

The notice, which to 
creditors of the defunct firm of Smith & Nixon (Crawford, 
Ebersole & Smith), and which has also been published in 


W OODMANSEI 


above has been forwarded the 


the Cincinnati daily papers, would indicate that the In- 
solvency Court has set aside a previous ruling by Judge 
McNeil, under which Assignee Woodmansee was author- 
ized to sell the assets of Smith & Nixon at private sale 
Who has forced this new action is not known in New 
York, or at least is not made public up to the time of THe 
Musica Courier The sale of the 
shares of stock held by Smith & Nixon (Crawford, Ebersole 


& Smith), or rather the assignee of that firm in the Smith & 


closing its last forms 


Nixon Piano Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, will be 
watched with interest. 

It will be remembered that the investigation into the 
liabilities of Smith & Nixon 


tuted several months ago by several banks and 


which was insti- 
Messr 
Steinway & Sons, was interrupted by the summer vaca- 
tions of the informed that it will 


resumed about the middle of September; 


assets and 


S. 


courts, but we are be 


in other words 
within a fortnight. 

This forced auction sale will compel a recognition otf 
actual values, both on the stock and other ownings or hold 
and it is thought will greatly expe- 
A full and detailed 


appear in these columns 


ings of the assignee 


dite the examination report of it will 





HE Merrill piano is one of the pianos that will be 
T distinctly ‘‘in the swim” this fall. No pains 
are being spared in keeping the Merrill up to its high 
grade, the present management realizing that they 


have a reputation to maintain and are prepared to 


maintain it. The Merrill will be more and more a 
competitor for high honors. 
oH 

ig WHITNEY, president of the A. B. Chase 

Company, has been attracting a great deal of 


attention lately owing to his political utterances and 
writings; but Calvin Whitney can talk the rest of the 


campaign and he will not attract as much attention 


as the A. B. Chase piano will. Opinions may be di- 
vided upon the expediency of an unlimited silver 
currency, but there is but one opinion on the A. B 
Chase piano among the A. B. Chase dealers. No 


repudiation among them 
so. 

R. ROBT. M. WIDENMANN, of Strich & Zeid- 
M ler, will New York Saturday next for 
Syracuse to attend the convention of the National 
Party, which is the sound money body, 
the Mr 
is chairman of the State committee and 


leave 


Democrati 
lately known 
Widenmann 

predicted before the result of the late Chicago Con- 


as Reformed Democracy. 


vention that there would be a third ticket in the 
field. His prediction is about to be realized. Mr 
Widenmann is one of those outspoken men the posi- 
tion of whom is always known. And ‘ Bob” is a 
fighter, too, and is respected for his prowess. Mr 


Widenmann may go to the Indianapolis Convention, 
and will go from there on his usual early fall Western 
trip for his house 


T 


rectly to one source, a supply man who will doubtless 


2a 
HERE were two reported failures in New York 
last week, the reports of which were traced di- 


know more when he has grown older and has had op 
portunity to lose still more money. It would not be in- 
appropriate at this juncture, when everyone realizes 
but that he 


the necessity of upholding confidence is 
too ridiculous for serious consideration is shown by 
the remarkable discovery that made on Monday 
last to wit: That he couldn't put the sheriff in charge 
of factory until he had obtained a judgment.. 
When the young man realized this he withdrew his 
positive statement as to the failure of the two houses, 
and the foolish gossip ceased 


he 


a 
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Weser Brothers. 

OME changes in the office staff of Weser Brothers have 
S taken place during the past week. Particulars will be 
given later. 

Mr. John Weser has gone to his summer home in Sulli- 
van County for a few days. 

The Weser clan will gather about September 1 at the 
factory in Forty-third street; and then look out for a driving 


fall business. 





Mr. Mann Ill. 
R. J. MANN, of Mann & Eccles, Providence, 
M was taken ill with typhoid pneumonia on Wednesday 
last while in the city on business. He was made comfort- 
able at the Hotel Bartholdi and medical attendance sum- 
moned. His condition on Monday last was favorable and it 
was thought that he was in a fair way for speedy recovery. 








A Catalogue of Old Violins. 
UGUST GEMUNDER & SONS have recently 
compiled a list of ancient violins which are in their | 
stock, consisting of violins, violas and ’cellos of Italian, 
German and French masters. 
The list comprises over 100 instruments, many of them 


‘valuable and rare. They have been selected with care, 


and are for the consideration of artists, professional and 
amateur, who desire to exchange or purchase instruments 
for their own use or to recommend to pupils or friends. 





MONG papers of incorporation last week was 
A granted the following by the Secretary of State: 

The Chase & Smith Company, of Syracuse, to deal in pianos and 
other musical instruments and sheet music. Capital, $50,000; direc- 
tors, Austin C. Chase, C. A. Smith, H. M. Chase, F. K. Smith and S. 
B. Chase, of Syracuse. 

This is the sequence to the move outlined in Tur Musi- 
cat Courter before the failure of the concern of Chase & 
Smith. 

For some time a settlement has been in progress and the 
merchandise creditors signed for 50 cents on the dollar. 
The banks held the matter back, it is alleged, waiting for 
a better figure. Mr. Henry M. Chase was in town Monday 
and completed the plan of a settlement of the old in- 
debtedness. 

In the new deal all the Chases are interested, as is Mr. 
Smith. The meeting of the stockholders will be held next 
week, at which time the following officers will probably be 
elected: H. M. Chase, president; G. K. Barnes, of the 
Smith & Barnes Piano Company, Chicago, vice-president, 
and Austin C. Chase, secretary and treasurer. 

In the new concern the father of Henry M. Chase will be 
a stockholder, as will the Smith & Barnes Piano Company, 
of Chicago. 





Estey & Camp Affairs. 

R. EDWARD N. CAMP was East last week 
looking at some property and having a general talk 
about the future with the Esteys. It has been decided 
that Gen. Julius J. Estey will go to Chicago the second 
week in September, and at that time the future of Estey & 
Camp will be settled. In all probability it will be adjusted, 
as formerly stated in THe Musicat Courter, with E. N. 
Camp, president; Gen. Julius J. Estey, vice-president, and 
William Carpenter Camp, secretary and treasurer. The 
Camp & Co. piano will probably be continued, although the 

matter is not given out as officially settled. 











A Muehlfeld & Haynes Auction. 
T will be remembered that when the assignment 
of Muehlfeld & Haynes was made there were three 
judgments filed against the concern. Two or three days 
previous to this assignment the judgment of Davenport & 
Treacy had been satisfied. 
These three judgments were as follows: Edward Ger- 
main, East Saginaw, Mich., amount $1,600; J. Looschen, 
Paterson, N. J., amount $2,000, and Francis Ramaciotti, 


the statement of Muehlfeld & Haynes at the time of as- 
signment was as follows: Nominal assets, $31,533, the 
principal items of which were accounts receivable, $18,365 ; 
materials, $10,000 ; the liabilities at that time were $31,701. 

At the Germain sale Frank Muehlfeld is alleged to have 
purchased the stock sold. 








‘In Town. 


MONG the trade visitors who have been in New 


York the past week and among those who called at 

the office of Tue Musica Courter were : 

S. M. Hockett, Hockett-Puntenney Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

J. H. Puntenney, Hockett-Puntenney Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

J. H. White, Wilcox & White, Meriden, Conn. 

C. Steger, Steger Piano Company, Chicago, III. 

E. M. Bruce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. L. Alston, Quebec, Can. 

C. J. Heppe, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chas. Becht, Smith & Barnes Piano Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

L. Levassor, Levassor Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. A. Rothrock, Easton, Pa. 

P. H. J. Lawrence, Easton, Pa. 

A. A. Tarbeaux, A. M. McPhail Piano Company, Boston, 
Mass. : 

J. Mann, Mann & Eccles, Providence, R. I. 

Henry M. Chase, Chase & Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 

E. N. Camp, Estey & Camp, Chicago, Il. 

E. M. Reed, Estey & Camp, St. Louis, Mo. 

M. Gennett, Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Mehlin’s Move. 


HE retail business of the Mehlin Piano Com- 
pany, which has been conducted from their factory, 
having proven very satisfactory, the warerooms at 27 
Union square west have been engaged and retail business 
in Mehlin pianos will be conducted from there after Sep- 
tember 1. A full line of Mehlin pianos will be carried. 
The retail trade will be pushed. 

The offices of the Mehlin Piano Company will also be at 
27 Union square, which place will be found more accessible 
to visiting dealers than the factory, Fortieth street and 
Tenth avenue. 

Of course H. Paul Mehlin will be in command at 27 
Union square, while his father, Paul G. Mehlin, will con- 
tinue at the factory. 


A Valuable Cift. 


HE Most Rev. Michael Augustine Corrigan, 
D. D., Archbishop of New York, donated not long 
since a large two manual pipe organ, made by J. H. & C. S. 
Odell & Co., of 407 and 409 West Forty-second street, this 
city, to the new St. Joseph’s Seminary at Yonkers, which 
institution was dedicated the early part of August. This 
organ is an exact reproduction of the large chancel organ 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral at Fiftieth street and Fifth 
avenue. 











The Staib Actions. 


UST a line to remind you piano manufacturers 

that there is being made in a new and extensive fac- 

tory beyond the Harlem River piano actions which are 
meeting every requirement of a conscientious maker. 


The Staib Piano Action Manufacturing Company, 134th | 


street and Brook avenue, is the concern we have reference 
to, and the product of the factory is becoming well known. 
They make very excellent actions and have demonstrated 
this by securing a clientéle which remains steadfast in spite 
of competition. 





John Friedrich. 


N the London Strad of August appears an arti- 


cle by Dr. Frank Waldo, entitled A Great American | 


Luthier, which treats of the skill and musicianly qualities of 
John Friedrich, of the firm of John Friedrich & Brother, 
Cooper Union, this city, manufacturers and repairers of 


| violins and all embraced in that school. 


The article is an interesting one and confers upon Mr. 


SECOND EDITION. 


EMERSON ASSICNS. 


<> 














HE Emerson Piano Company, of Boston, as- 
signed yesterday, Tuesday, August 25, to 
Charles Torrey, James F. Powers and Jesse F. 
| Wheeler, making the statement that their direct 
| liabilities were less than $150,000. 
| Mr. Torrey is president of the Boylston Bank ; Mr. 
Wheeler is a representative of Long & Hemenway, 
who are attorneys for the Emerson Company. 


The Emerson Piano Company, which was estab- 
| lished in 1849, is at the present time a partnership and 
not an incorporated company. Mr. Patrick H. Powers, 
Mr. Orrin A. Kimball and Mr. Joseph Gramer are 
the proprietors. Aside from the Boston factory at 
540 Harrison avenue, they maintained retail ware- 
rooms at 116 Boylston street, and have direct branch 
stores at 92 Fifth avenue, New York city, and 215 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

The assignment of the Emerson Piano Company 
| will come as a shock to the trade in all sections of 
the country, and it will be sincerely hoped that the 
action is taken merely to effect a readjustment of the 
difficulties which they have been laboring under in 
common with every piano manufacturer. 

The information reaches this office too late for de- 
tailed particulars, but it may be safely assumed that 
an investigation of the affairs of the company will 
show that it has been conducted not only in an hon- 
orable but in a very conservative manner, and there 
can be little doubt that the schedule of the assets 
will approach nearly if not quite the liabilities. 








DEATHS BY WIRE. 


_— oe 
Gro. H. Guitrorp Deap. 





HE following despatches were received from our 
Boston and Chicago offices at the moment of going to 
press : 
BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, / 
17 BEACON STREET, August 25, 1896 { 
Geo, H. Guilford, formerly with the Vose & Sons Piano 
Company, died at Ashmont, Mass., August 24. He was 57 
years old. The funeral takes place to-morrow at 3 r. M. 





Cuaries R. Bowen. 


CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
225 Wabash Avenue, August 25, 1806. | 


HARLES ROY BOWEN was drowned while 
bathing in the surf at Harbert, Mich., on Sunday 
afternoon. Mr. Bowen, although but 24 years of age, was 
one of the original stockholders of the Hallet & Davis Com- 
pany, at Wabash avenue and Jackson street, Chicago, and 
was cashier and assistant treasurer of that corporation. 

The news of his death was wired to Mr. Bowen's parents 
at their summer home at Eagle Lake, Wis., and was then 
brought to the city yesterday by R. K. Maynard, who had 
been an eye witness to the scene. 

Mr. Bowen and George C. Aldrich, both expert swim- 
mers, who were bathing at Harbert, Mich., seem to have 
been caught in an undertow. People on the beach saw 
| their distress. A boat put out and Mr. Aldrich was found 

in an almost exhausted condition. Mr. Bowen was no- 

where to be seen. Mr. Bowen’s body was recovered yes- 
| terday and will reach Chicago at noon today ; funeral to- 
| morrow. 





R. M. B. GIBSON, president of the Weaver 
Organ and Piano Company, of York, Pa., has 
charge personally of a large exhibit of Weaver 
| organs and of pene of various makes at the Grang- 
|ers’ Picnic at William's Grove, Cumberland County, 
| Pa. This fair is largely attended by people from a 
radius of from 1 to 200 miles. The Weaver Com- 
pany has been the most prominent exhibitor at this 


Now York, amount (500. At the time of the ausigument | Friedrich a distinction well merited and which has been | place for years and almost invariably disposes of all 


these creditors were alleged to have agreed to go in with 
the other creditors and take their chances. Then came the 
appointment of a receiver, Mr. Spellman, and the legal | 
fight over the matter has not as yet been settled. There are 
an assignee and a receiver now, but the assignee has pos- 
session. 

Last week Mr. Germain determined not to wait, and 
pressed his claim to the extent that an execution was taken 
out, and Sheriff Mulhaney sold goods valued at about 
$6,000 for $1,600, and satisfied the claim of Mr. Germain. 
Some time this or next week, it is stated, Mr. Looschen 
will do the same, and possibly Mr. Ramaciotti. 

As assets of $6,000 were sacrificed to settle this first 
claim, the sale of goods to satisfy the two remaining judg- 
ments will probably wipe out the remaining assets except | 
notes, commercial paper, &c., it being remembered that 


| earned by many years of application to the intricacies of a 


luthier’s vocation. 








—Frank M. Joy, Ellsworth, Me., died last week. 

—One of the McKannon brothers, of Burlington, Vt., is at present 
in Denver, Col., for his health. 

—A. J. Brooks, of Sterling interests, and George Blumner, rep- 
resenting Geo. P. Bent’s “Crown” pianos, were in Burlington, Vt., 
recently. 

Wy Anta“: once,§ by a leading music house, an active and 
energetic piano salesman. Must give first-class references, 
Address, stating age, experience, &c., Clavier, care of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, New York. 
ITUATION—Wanted by a first-class sheet music and small 
goods clerk. Capable of taking entire management of depart- 
ment. Plays piano and several small instruments. Can sell pianos 
and organs if necessary. Address Music Clerk, care of Ludden & 
Bates, 98 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


the instruments on exhibition. 


or 
| PSHE past week has shown that there is a little life 
left in New York retail trade. The weather has 
been propitious. People are commencing to come 
back from country and seashore, and piano ware- 
| rooms in consequence have not looked so much like 
| the Sahara desert. Five persons were seen at one 
| time in a Fifth avenue wareroom last week. Three 
| came to pay back instalments, one to ask extension, 
|and the other to collect a commission. The latter 
| proves that at one time there was one piano sold. 
| Again, a little later in the day, there were three per- 
| sons looking after pianos, so that it can be concluded 
| that we are approaching the time characterized as 


| the ‘‘looking season,” which comes before the re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| sumption of business. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Current Chat and Changes. 

The third annual reunion of the International Piano 
Makers’ Union of America was held Saturday last in Union 
Park. 


* 2 


The Pacific Music Company, Tacoma, Wash., has been 
incorporated. Capital stock, $3,500. Incorporators—C. M. 
Morton, J. M. Roberts, C. F. Dominick. 

**# & 

Here is a case that was decided in Philadelphia recently 
by Judge Pennypacker sitting in Quarter Sessions Court, 
Part 1. The story is from the Philadelphia 77mes - 

George Wilt, a young man, had been arrested at the in- 
stance of Robert H. Wilson, a dealer who sells on the 
instalment plan, charged with the larceny, as bailee, of a 
piano valued at $180. When arraigned in court yesterday 
to answer the charge Wilt entered a plea of guilty, and 
the prosecutor was called to the witness stand. 

He said that on Thursday, July 30, Wilt called at his 
place of business and purchased a piano on the instalment 
plan, the agreement being that he was to pay for it at the 
rate of $8 per month. Wilt had the piano removed from 
the store, and the owner learned that it had been pawned 
the next day, Friday, after which he had Wilt arrested. 

‘You say you sold the piano to him?” asked Judge 
Pennypacker. 

* Vea, or,” replied Wilson. 

‘““You have made a mistake in entering a plea of 
guilty,” said the judge addressing the prisoner. ‘‘ A man 
may purchase a piano or any other article on the instal- 
ment plan, and when he does so he gets the title to the 
property and can do as he pleases with it. Sentence will 
be suspended in this case.” 

The led from the dock, 
prised to say anything, and the dealer walked from the 
not understand 


prisoner was too much sur- 


court room as though he could quite 


matters. 
* *# # 


McKannon Brothers have opened a music store in St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 
W. E. 
George Rowland, Glenwood, Mich. 


** * 


business of 


Rowland has purchased the music 


** * 
J. W. Fohrman will open warerooms in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. see 
Kemerer & Swartz are the new dealers in Mauch Chunk, 
> 
Pa. ces 


Louis Heusner has opened warerooms in the Frey 


3uilding, Findlay, Ohio. 


Chamming & Kay will open new Brooklyn, N. Y., ware- 
rooms in September. The location is not yet decided. 


*_* * 


William D. Smithfield, San Francisco, will close his 
warerooms there and move to San José, Cal. 


*# i # 


The Blasius Piano Company, Woodbury, N. J., has 
filed papers in a suit for $1,546.99 against James M. Mar- 
tin and Lucien E. Snyder with the Circuit Court clerk in 
Kansas City, Mo. The suit is brought to get payment on 
four promissory notes uttered by the defendants. 


** * 


A. © is contemplating opening 
a branch in Littleton, N. H. 


x * * 


3ailey, Burlington, Vt., 


J. S. Brownlow, Danbury, Conn., will open a branch in 


Torrington, Conn 


J. T. Patterson. New York, has secured a judgment for 


$80.65 against the Saalfield Publishing Company, New 
York. 
** * 
T. R. Cooley, Grass Valley, Cal., suffered loss by fire 


last week. Damage unknown. 


** * 


A judgment for $243 has been filed against,C. D. Cam- 


eron, Carlisle, Pa. 
** * 
A mortgage for $1,500 is on record against F. W. Miles, 
Nashville, Tenn. eae 


W. J. Sewall, dealer in pianos, organs and small musical 
instruments, Carthage, Mo., is reported to have given a real 
estate mortgage for $2,500. 

* * * 


The Ellington Piano Company, of Cincinnati, August 13, 
secured a formal judgment in a replevin action brought 
against John W. Hannan,as sheriff. When M. F. Derrick, 
the South St. Paul street piano dealer, failed, he had in 
his store four pianos belonging to the Cincinnati firm. | 


The creditors conceded the claim and the pianos have been 
shipped back to the firm. 


** * 


J. T. Adams, Bloomington, IIl., has confessed judgment 
for $229. 
* 2 # 
Wm. Schlemmer, of Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., who 
is away on a little vacation, will return next week 


* * # 


S. E. Hyser, Ithaca, N. Y., has sold his business to Lent 
& Moore. 
* * # 
Geo. C. Cox, manager of J. W. Martin & Brother, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has been at his old home in Springfield, Ill 


seriously ill 


in attendance on his mother, who has been 
She is Mr. Cox will return to Syra- 


cuse this week. 


now convalescent and 








Needham Pianos and Organs. 


T was noted briefly in the last issue of this paper 
that the Needham Piano and Organ Company had just 
issued a new catalogue of pianos. Referring again to the 
matter, it can be said that this catalogue is in every respect 
superior to any printed matter heretofore turned out by 
this house, and that is saying a good deal, for they are 
liberal users of paper and printers’ ink and invariably sup- 
ply the trade with only the best and most artistic of adver- 
tising matter. The catalogue is presented with the char- 
acteristic humor and brevity which enter into the sayings 
and doings of Mr. Charles H. Parsons, the president of the 
company, who prepared the work. 

‘In presenting this book to the public we avoid the oft- 
repeated history of music, and speak only of that which 
will interest prospective buyers of the piano. 

‘* When one is about to invest a considerable sum ina piano 
it becomes a matter of great importance to possess full in- 
formation upon the subject, and we have therefore devoted 
a sufficient number of pages of this catalogue to an intelli- 
gent description of theconstruction of the Needham piano, 
and submit it with the earnest hope that it may prove of 
value to the buyer.” 

Then is entered into a rather full description of the parts 
Following these are illus- 
this fall, Nos. 


modern 


of the piano, with illustrations. 


trated four new styles which will be run 


40, 42, 51 and 54. 


in every particular and combine special features belonging 


The designs of these cases are 


to the Needham goods. 


Isaac |. Cole & Son. 
is the opinion of Mr. George Cole, of Isaac I. 


T 
] Cole & Son, that the business of the supply men for the 


coming season will be both active and profitable, based 
upon the supposition that during the past year manufac- 
turers have purchased as little stock as could possibly be 
got along with, and that they are now practically out of 
working material. 

There is afways a brightening up of business about Sep- 
the first indications that goods are 


tember 1, and with 


the « will be 


urchasing log 


wanted every piano manufacturer in ountry 
‘*We have 
accumulating veneers during the summer, and have a large 
ls. We 


are prepared for business, and are thoroughly of the belief 


hustling for stock. been p s and 


and complete assortment of all of the standard woo 


that it is coming.” 








F. B. Burns. 


PPHE trade generally will be interested in know- 
T ing that Frank B. Burns, the scarf manufacturer, of 
28 Union square, this city, has ready for the fall trade a 
fine line of printed silk and satin scarfs; also something 
new in Persian and Turkish velours. 

One feature of Mr. Burns’ business, and which is devel- 
oping in a very satisfactory manner, is his mail orders for 
samples. Hardly a day passes that several of these in- 
quiries are not received and the results are gratifying. 
He is on a Western trip at the present time with a com- 


plete line. 
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Look Out for Style H. 
EHR BROTHERS & CO. are now ready with 
their new style H, which is one of the handsomest 
styles now on the market. 

This style is the only one Behr Brothers & Co. manufac- 
ture with a double truss, and has been made to satisfy the 
dealers’ demand for a piano case to fit appropriately a 
handsome parlor or music room without the owner of the 
music room or parlor being obliged to have a piano built 
All of its lines are in harmony, while the effect 
is one of quiet richness. It is bound to become a great 
favorite with present Behr agents, and its introduction 


for him. 


will bring other agents. 

There is no concern in the trade that strives more con- 
scientiously to please its dealers than Behr Brothers & Co. 
Believing as they do that the interests of the dealer are 
even more so theirs, Behr Brothers & Co. listen to every 
suggestion, and from these suggestions find a way to 
please all their agents 

And there are few agents in America who can point to 
their stock and say ‘‘ The manufacturer did this at my sug- 
gestion,’’ ‘‘ lhe manufacturer altered that for me alone,”’ 
‘* This style had a molding like this, but I didn’t like it, so 
they changed it for me."’ 

Ture Musica Courier does not mean that Behr Brothers 
& Co. throw themselves unreservedly into the hands of 
their agents and adopt all their suggestions. No, of course 
not; but when an agent has a suggestion to make about 
the piano, and it is a feasible one, Behr Brothers & Co. are 
ever ready to comply. 

Through this principle the firm is steadily forging ahead. 
Perhaps no manufacturer of pianos has done more to make 
and keep friends during these dull times than the Behrs. 
Right here it can be said that all Behr agents are glad 
at the stand taken by Behr Brothers & Co. on the second 
piano question. Without discussing the benefits or the 
disadvantages of the second piano it can be said that Behr 
Brothers & Co. are sure they are correct in their position, 
as to make a second piano requires other men, other cap- 
ital, &c., as well as a divided interest in the management 
of the business. Dealers handling Behr pianos are not and 
will not be annoyed with competitors’ talk about a second 
piano made by the Behrs, which in the hands of a retail 
salesman can do harm. 

There is no divided interest in the house of Behr Broth- 
ers & Co. The manufacture of the Behr piano and pro- 
motion of its sale are the only impulses actuating all mem- 
bers of this concern, and the co-operation and fraternal 
feeling among the different departments make the house 


a strong one 


Braumuller Goes West. 
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Nanuet on Sunday. 
STRICH R, M. Widenmann, of the 
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vacation, and can now be found pursuing his vocation, 
#7. é., putting the finishing touches on Strich & Zeidler 
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THE BALDWIN PIANO, 
GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINNATI. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

226 Wabash Avenue, August 22, 1896. | 
HERE is no doubt that if the Russell Piano 
Company is given credit for having had $10,000 paid 
in capital that full justice is done it in this respect; never- 
theless the concern was able, by its own statement, to 
obtain credit to the amount of $64,000. <A ;ortion of this 
indebtedness is undoubtedly secured, how much is not 
known; but say one-half, which leaves it in debt at least 
three times the amount of its capital, and unsecured, 
which is still worse, because the secured creditors will 
undoubtedly absorb a larger portion of whatever assets 

there are. 

Suppose a comparison should be made in the ratio of 
the amount of indebtedness to resources in the case of a 
recent failure with the last one and see how the matter 
stands. In the one case—Hallet & Davis Company, of 


Chicago—there were assets, $283,000; liabilities, $140,000; | 


paid in capital, $135,000. In the other there were assets, 
$84,000; liabilities, $64,000; paid in capital, $10,000. The 
former concern on the basis of assets should have owed 
about $900,000 and also about the same amount on the 
basis of paid in capital. 

Now it seems that in the one case a local paper has gone 
into fits over the affair and in the other case we are se- 
riously alarmed over the condition of its amiable editor 
when he comes to write about it. There will not be words 
in the English language capable of expressing his indig- 
nation, all on behalf of the poor, incapable piano dealers 
and manufacturers. He cannot save them this time, and 
if he cannot, who will ? 

Now, seriously, does anyone suppose that the W. W. 
Kimball Company, the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
Lyon & Healy, the Smith & Barnes Piano Company, Wm. 
H. Bush & Co., Steger & Co., Story & Clark, or any of the 
sound houses East or West, require telling what they shall 
do to be saved ? or that the creditors, or anyone interested 
in these unfortunate affairs, are going to be influenced in 
their course by what the man referred to prints in his 
paper ? 

So far as the Hallet & Davis Company is concerned it 
is much better that it should go on and do business and 
profit by any errors which it may have made in the conduct 
of its business heretofore. It has $283,000 of assets, and 
Mr. Mayard says they are as good as the assets of any 
other retail house; the capital stock does not have to be 
paid, and Mr. Maynard may be quoted as saying that, 
even under the receiver and doing business under a han- 
dicap, they are doing pretty well and will be able to meet 
the proposed payments and perhaps anticipate them. 


Of course this is all premature speculation, because | 
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| ‘ . 
as yet there has been no settlement, but before the matter | had quite a stock of the new styles of Chase Brothers and 


is through with the dealers will probably have little cause 


to complain of the methods of business of the Hallet & | 


Davis Company of Chicago, for, as one sound man says, 
we have no right to find fault with any house that pays 
its debts, and that is wnat the Hallet & Davis Company 
proposes to do. 

This may seem like doing an injustice to Mr. Charles C. 
Russell, the head of the Russell Piano Company, but such 
is not intended. Mr. Russell has made a hard fight under 
the most disheartening surroundings. The concern has 
gone under and the prospects do not look favorable for 
a resumption. Much more money is needed in these times 
to compete in the piano manufacturing business than was 
possessed by his house. 

* * 

The Chicago music trade must needs be all right here- 
after, for have not we got a guardian angel who has taken 
it upon himself to look after the affairs of his specially 
appointed people ? How sad that this self-appointed angel 
should not have had the foresight to have taken our affairs 
in hand previously. 

It is encouraging to know that both the retail and whole- 
sale trade have slightly improved, but, as was said by one 
man, ‘‘a very little business makes a decided percentage 
of improvement in these times.’’ 


Russell Piano Company, 

‘* The Russell Piano Company confessed judgment Tues- 
day last in the Circuit Court in favor of Fred McCall and 
J. P. Bull for amounts aggregating $29,778. The stock 
of the company was levied on by Deputy Sheriff Bery. 

‘“The insolvent corporation has been in business for 
three years. The officers are: C. C. Russell, president, 
and W. H. Evans, secretary. The failure is ascribed to 
the inability of the concern to meet current liabilities. 


‘he company’s statement is that its assets are $85,000 and | 


liabilities $64,000, but the creditors are inclined to think 
that the liabilities will run above the assets. 


‘* When the factory of the company was in full operation 


the weekly pay roll amounted to $2,000. Most of the 
creditors of the company are Eastern concerns, the Chi- 
cago liabilities being placed at less than $5,000. 

‘‘ The principal judgment creditor is Fred McCall, whose 
claim is $25,713. 


“J. P. Bull has a judgment of $3,865 against the com- 


pany.’’— 7rzbune. 

The paragraph relating to the Chicago liabilities is 
wrong, as the company owed $28,000 to one banker, and 
this in itself is over 500 per cent. more than they are 
placed at in the above statement. 

The facts are that the Russell Piano Company was in 
the hands of several money sharks, to whom ‘it was paying 
enormous interest, as the thing turns out, and in such times 
as these it was utterly impossible for it to pull through. 


The whole affair from beginning to end only illustrates | 
| concern, left for home yesterday. 


the folly of entering the piano manufacturing business 


with no knowledge of it and no capital. It was the direct | 


action of these so-called money sharks that caused the 
downfall; it was one of these that placed on record the 
paper which precipitated the trouble. 7 


Chase Brothers Piano Company. 


The warerooms of this company in this city give evident 
proof that they are doing business. Out of the immense | 


stock of pianos which could be found there even as late 
as one month ago, there are very few left. They have 


Hackley pianos, but even these have been mostly disposed 
of. The new styles are decidedly attractive, the tone is 
also excellent and the action light and responsive. Alto- 
ether, do not make the mistake of thinking that the Chase 
rothers_ Piano Company is not strictly ‘‘ in it.’’ 
They Will Try It. 

A. M. Rothschild & Co., the last large department store 
to be organized in Chicago, will try what many of the 
same kind of stores have tried and failed at, viz., selling 


wo 


pianos. They have a man by the name of C. E. Hughes, 
who claims to have come from Columbus, Ohio, at the 
head of the musical instrument department. The stock 
of goods is neither extensive nor attractive; there is only 
one cheap piano in stock and two organs. The piano 
looks like one of our cheapest Chicago makes. We do not 
think the trade need fear such competition, particularly 
as they propose to sell only for cash. 


Steinway Hall. 
The improvements in this popular concert hall are now 
nearly completed. The gallery has been cut away, wings 
| built on each side and boxes arranged in front of the 





| wings, which serve as passageways for the boxes. Elec- 
tric fans, or, more properly speaking, electric ventilating 
wheels, will be used. The change will not increase the 
seating capacity, which will still remain at 800, but it will 
be far more attractive and the acoustic qualities will be im- 
proved. 

Personals. 


Mr. Alfred Schindler is in the city and will spend a 
short time at Elkart Lake, Wis., after which he will, about 
the first of September, begin a Western trip to occupy a 
couple of weeks. He will then proceed Eastward, making 
such stops as he deems necessary for the furtherance of 
the interests of the Marshall & Wendell piano. 

Mr. J. G. Ebersole, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was in the city 


yesterday. 

Mr. James R. Mason, of the Sterling Company, of Derby, 
Conn., made his appearance in the city this morning. Mr. 
Mason says he is not out to sell goods, but is selling them, 
to quote his exact words. He goes from here to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Mr. A. M. Shuey, of Minneapolis, Minn., is in town 
to-day on his return trip from the East. 

Mr. Gust. Ad. Anderson, of Van Wert, Ohio, was here 
this week. Hisconcern has already got out its first finished 
piano, which is being shown now and is already sold 
The formal opening will not occur until September 9. 

Mr. E. B. Bartlett, with the W. W. Kimball Company, 
is in Wisconsin on his vacation. 

Mr. C. Becht, with the Smith & Barnes Piano Company, 
is now on his way East, having left yesterday. 

Mr. Herman Leonard, representing Alfred Dolge & Son, 
who was here looking after their interests in the Russell 


Mr. James M. Hawxhurst has returned from his Eastern 
visit. 
Mr. W. W. Kimball is still away, presumably in the 


| East, enjoying himself. 


Mr. A. G. Cone was to have left for Colorado yesterday 


| or to-day. 


Mr. H. D. Cable and Mr. Geo. W. Tewksbury are both 
in the city, and Mr. P. J. Healy is attending to business 
and permits himself only the semi-weekly trip to his sum- 
mer home at Lake Geneva. 











PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 





MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. PP. BENT. 


COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STREET, 


ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 
market. 
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HERE are no general vacations this summer 
T among the members of the Bostontrade. Some 
have indulged in short fishing excursions, and most 
of them have spent their evenings on the local shores, 
but Europe has seen no member of the Boston trade 
on pleasure bent, nor has any extensive tour been 
undertaken embracing a long period of absence. 

How does New York compare with this? Mr. A. 
H. Fischer and family are spending the summer as 
other Fischers have 
cottages on the Jersey coast. Mr. William Steinway, 
after fighting the hottest hot spell New York ever 
endured (or not), went to Richfield Springs, and is 
working there as hard as in his New York office, of 
course. Messrs. Charles and Fred. Steinway have 
made dashes across to Europe, where Mr. Tretbar is 
for the first time in 20 years, and Mr. Stetson had 


usual near New London, and 


about ten days at the Isle of Shoals 

Mr. Sohmer went to Europe—smart man, for that 
was the thing to do after so many years of absence 
Wessell and his friends took in 
Mr. Simpson went to 


and incessant labor. 
Greenwood Lake for a period. 


his Lake George cottage, as he annually does. But 
were there any other vacations of consequence ? We 
do not believe Chicago can show up many. Mr. 
Keidel, of the Knabe house, like a sensible man, 


took his whole family to Europe last May, and they 
are all enjoying themselves, while the brunt of the 
work is devolving upon his son, Charles, Jr., and a 
bright one he is. 

So it will be seen that there have not been many 
great vacations. Boston is not an exception ; it fol- 
lows the rule and without elaborating. We all know 
why the piano men stayed at home or near home. 

Great News. 

The following paragraph is reprinted here just to 

show how much news there is and what it is worth. 


ATTLEBORO, Aug. 17, 1896.—B. C. Sprague, an organ dealer on 
South Main street, has disappeared, and his friends fear he has 
killed himself. He has been gone a week He left his office to be 


1 


I nged 


gone acouple of hours, and when 


made for him in Bristol, R. L., where 
he but 


lis Stay was prok search was 


his wife is, and in other places 


it was thought might be, trace of him has been dis- 


covered 
He was agent for C. C 
doing a good business, and 


Harvey & Co., of Boston, and seemed to be 


no financial 






far as known, 


reasons, Ss 
warrant his absenting himself inthis manner. He was very attrac- 
tive in appearance and manners, always dressed well and weighed 
A few months ago he married Miss Mary Briggs, 
yple street 


able property 


about 165 pounds. 
of this town, and lived with 


onside! 


her pec on Bank where she 


and her mother own « 


Now the reason for reprinting this is to state that 





the report, as taken from the Boston /era/d, is not 
true, but nothing has appeared in that great daily to 
neutralize the bad effect of this false report. 

It is similar to the course of a paper that constant- 
ly insists, even with crocodile tears, that it seeks 
only for justice and right and truth; werefertothe New 
York Sun. On three or four occasions that great 
daily has published items regarding a certain Foster 
who, at one time, was a reporter on THE MUSICAI 
COURIER staff. On each occasion the Sun stated that 
Foster belonged at the time of the published state- 
ment to the staff of this paper in London, and on 
each occasion this statement was false. Finally a 
letter was addressed to the Sum asking for a correc- 
tion of these misstatements, for what was printed in 
the Sun was not true. But that paper refused to 
print the truth and permitted the lie to remain on its 
record uncorrected. That is, of course, justice, right 
and truth. This can injure no one except the Sun, 
for a lie is a lie even when it appears inthe Sun. It 
makes no difference to anybody in particular, and 
we publish this only to show to our readers that great 
daily papers are must less solicitous of accuracy than 
the lesser lights, although they should be more anx- 
ious for truth, if a pursuit of truth can be estimated 
relatively 

Less News. 

But news as a journalistic commodity does not ex- 
ist in Boston at present. We regret, however, to 
record the fact that Mr. C. H. W. Foster, of Chicker- 
ings, had the misfortune to lose a young child last 
week. The sympathies of everyone go out to him in 
his bereavement. 

Trade trade not We 
could go into lengthy disquisitions showing how each 


news, as news, does exist. 
house disagrees with all other houses in its opinions 
of the future trade, but always ends up finally by 
agreeing 

And publish inter- 
view, representing all shades of views of piano men 


we could interview upon 
on all possible questions except silver, for on silver 
there seems to be an opinion that can be called only 
unanimous, and that is, of course, against the white 
and handsome metal 

The 


again is not news at all. 


H. & D. 

We are not prepared to make any statement re- 
garding the negotiations pending with the Hallet & 
Davis Piano Company and its creditors. A meeting of 
the same will be called in due time, and it is all really 
no one’s business except the creditors’. Now that the 
Chicago Hallet & Davis Company proposes to settle 
on a basis covering 24 months, one hundred cents on 
the dollar, there can be no great difficulty ahead in 


3oston piano men are gold men, but that 


arranging everything on a satisfactory basis. 


For Sale 
THE Musica Courier is for sale on all the leading 
news stands of Boston and vicinity. Also at New- 
port, Narragansett Pier, Bar Harbor, Saratoga, Long 
Branch, Atlantic City, Cape May, Nantucket, Mar- 









tha’s Vineyard and so forth. 10 cents single copies, 
$4 a year subscription. 
Piano Players. 

We have frequently asserted, asseverated and pro- 
claimed that Mr. E. P. Mason, the president of the 
Mason & Hamlin Company, is probably the most cul- 
tivated and intellectual musician in the piano trade. 
He is a pupil of Dr. William Mason, and one of his 
Now, this does not imply any 
minds in the piano 


most talented ones. 
reflection upon 
trade, but, on the contrary, raises the standard so high 
that it necessarily constitutes a compliment to any 
other piano man who claims to be a musician, and 
who must thereby stand in comparison or contrast 
(as he chooses) with Mr. Mason. 

William Dalliba Dutton, at Hardman’s, is a man of 
advanced musical gifts, fine, delicate touch of the old 
school, studied Cramer and Clementi (by the way, 
old piano stencilers themselves), and probably plays 
Doehler and Kalkbrenner and Ravina and Alois 
Schmidt to-day. He ought to try Godowsky’s left- 
hand studies ; better than four hands by Moscheles 

Mr. Stetson is a good musician, excellent taste and 


other musical 


discernment, judicious and conservative critic, and 
as fine a judge of the piano as Mason and William 
Dalliba Dutton. Mr. Nembach, of George Steck & 
Co., is a thorough musician, a practical one, and has 
a large repertory of piano music of the legitimate 
school at his finger’s tips. 

Then let us, without asking permission, mention 
Handel Pond, of the Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 
His touch is what may be termed the feather touch, 
and he can even make a poor piano sound well, much 
less an Ivers & Pond, which sounds well anyhow. 
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We are making the WESER BROTHERS PIANOS, and assert that 


for modern improvements, for intelligent and strong talking points, 


for a Piano that appeals to the purchasing public in price, there is 
nothing offered which is so THOROUGHLY SATISFACTORY to the dealer. 


WESER BROTHERS, 


524, 526 and 528 West 43d Street, 








NEW YORK CITY. 
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These are all men who have studied theZpiano as a 
musical instrument, and not incidental performers, 
as is the case with so many otherwise excellent men 
in the piano trade. They can play fugues, sonatas, 
Chopin (of course) and many others which it were 
superfluous to mention here. 

The young members of Kranich & Bach, Messrs. 
Kranich and Bach, are pianists, and young Alvin 
Kranich at Leipsic is a piano virtuoso; his letters 
from Leipsic, in this paper, are read by everyone 
with avidity. Mr. Ferdinand Mayer, of the Chicker- 
ings, is a musician-pianist, of course. There is no 
mistake about that the moment he touches the in- 
strument, and the same may be said of Mr. Miiller, 
at Julius Bauer & Co.’s, Chicago. Knows the whole 
piano repertory ; all of it. 

Testing Pianos. 

But we are off the track entirely. We wished to 
say something about some piano tests made last week 
by Mr. E. P. Mason and the Editor, and during these 
interesting experiments, devoted solely to about eight 
Mason & Hamlin uprights, embodying a variety of 
constructive principles and limited entirely to tone 
distinctions and differences, not to quality, which 
naturally varied with differences—we say, during 
these experiments we again had occasion to observe 
the nicety and refinement of Mr. Mason's expert judg- 
ment. Now mind, no effort was made to compare 
Mason & Hamlin uprights with other makes; it was 
merely a test of differences and of individual dis- 
tinctions among some of the best Mason & Hamlin 
uprights themselves, and we leave it to Mr. Mason to 
state how THE MUSICAL COURIER emerged from the 
test, for we were really, at the time, submitting to the 
ordeal of Azs test. 

Steinway & Sons. 

The Estate of Croker, of Boston, is about finishing 
a building on Boylston street which, we learn, will 
be occupied in September by the M. Steinert & Sons 
Company. The lower floor has three large arches in 
imitation of the old Mason & Hamlin building on 
Tremont street, and over the centre arch, cut out of 

the virgin block of stone, we find the name of Stein- 
way & Sons; on the side and in the alleyway is the 
name of the occupants. 

Some people might be under the impression that 
this new building is to be occupied by Steinway & 
Sons (for it does not say Steinway pianos, but Stein- 
way & Sons), but the lease of the Croker Estate is 
not to Steinway & Sons, but tothe M. Steinert & Sons 
Company. Probably the mason who cut the name 
out of the block got the two names mixed. As it 
now looks Steinway & Sons appear to be about sell- 
ing Steinert pianos in that soon to be opened store. 
Anyone uninitiated in the piano trade (and there are 
a few such people still left in this world whose ig- 
norance of the subject have not forfeited their claims 
to be otherwise intelligent) would naturally conclude 
this even after reflection. 

All the same, it is a good scheme. We have not the 
slightest doubt that eventually some Steinert pianos 
will be on the market, uprights we refer to, not 





Style D, Smith & Barnes. 


three pedals, three unisons. And the Price is Right. 


USICAL COURIER. 


The dimensions are : 4 feet 6 inches high, 5 feet wide, 2 feet 2 inches deep, and it is a 74% octave scale 
in French burl walnut finish, solid antique oak, mahogany finish and ebony finish. 
and panels, roll fallboard, carved trusses, solid hardwood frame, continuous hinge on the fallboard, full 
enameled and ornamented, compound rock maple wrest plank, nickel plated hammer rail and brackets, overstrung bass, 











HIS is one of the most attractive styles of piano that will be offered this fall. It is known as the 


It is furnished 
It has solid and engraved duet desk 


1 iron plate, 


Address, Smirn & Barnes Piano Company, Chicago, II. 





grands, for such grands with the new revolutionizing 
action will kill all other grands, and it would not be 





good policy to put them on the market just now, 
when some grands with old style Steinway actions 
are still in stock. But upright Steinert pianos are 
bound to appear in New England, and, asking it fairly 
and squarely, why not? The name of Steinert ona 
piano is valuable and many could be, would be and 
will be sold. Why not? In these days, when the 
whole piano trade is undergoing a radical re-forma- 
tion, such a thing as a Steinert upright would be but 
a natural result of a most natural trade movement. 
Wareroom Owners. 

Speaking of the Steinert concern moving into 
Croker’s Estate warerooms reminds us of many piano 
dealers who occupy their own buildings and do not 
pay rent. Let’s see. 

Droop of Washington owns his building. 
Leland of Worcester owns his building. 
Mackie of Rochester owns his building. 
And Utley of Buffalo owns A/s building. 
Denton & Cottier own their Buffalo house. 





Gram of Milwaukee owns his store. 

Teupe of Louisville owns his wareroom 

And Koerber of St. Louis owns Ais place. 

Pittsburgh has a great showing 

Mellor & Hoene, S. Hamilton, Kappel and H. 
Kleber’s firm all own their buildings. Mind, we are 
speaking of dealers now altogether. 

Grunewald of New Orleans owns his, and the 
Goggans of Galveston own theirs, and the Curtaz 
firm of ‘Frisco own theirs. 

Lothrop, of Dover, owns his whole block, and then 
there is a whole lot of them in the hundreds of 
smaller places who own their warerooms. The list 
would fill pages of this paper. It just shows what a 
fine line of business the piano and organ trade always 
has been and, by inference, must be in the future de- 
velopment of the country. One would not suspect, 
upon hearing any of these property owners of the 
piano trade talking, that they were of much con- 
sequence, their modesty being in strange contrast 
with the usual wind capacity of many others, who 
can claim nothing except claims. But then we live 
in a big world and it takes all kinds of piano men to 
make it, some with real estate of their own to do 
business in and some who must rent to do business in. 
All that is wanted, however, is business. 
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will be more than usually attractive this Fall, both in style and price. 
A postal procures particulars. 


JEWEE Tt FRAN. CoO., 





LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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HOT SHOT FOR POCCET. 


LITTLE RoOcK, Ark., August 22, 1896. 


Editors The Musical Courter : 

EFORE I go any further I merely wish to say that 
I will bet a pumpkin against a peanut that M. 
T. Poccet, who said some time ago that he will not 
mix in politics in any silver discussion, will be unable 
to keep away from politics in debating this agitating 
question. He cannot do it. In his last long rigma- 
role he disclaims politics, but he fires right into it 
and brings up the stale old negro question in the 
South, the practical disenfranchisement of the negro, 
as he calls it, really one of the most vital political 
and social questions of the day. He starts right 
in with it with the glowing enthusiasm of an 
old style, red hot, radical Black unreformed Repub- 
lican. That kind of talk is just what the South 
wants, for it makes Bryan votes right along. We 
don’t want any resuscitation of carpet bag govern- 
ment down here or any new crops of negro politicians 
with negro legislatures to disgrace our States in our 
generation, and we are never afraid to say so, and we 
are not going to let such a state of things be sneaked 
in upon us under a guise of a sympathetic gold agi- 
tation. No, you cannot catch us that way, Mr. Poc- 
cet, and that’s the very reason we are nearly all going 
to vote for Bryan. Gold with us, besides many other 
Republican negro domination, 
to take Silver means con- 
tinued State Democratic the white man 
where he ought to be—in sesides that, 

negroes do not buy pianos, Mr. Poccet. 
And, dear sir, with a gold basis and cotton down to 
cents a pound how many Southern 
there who Like all 
cotton has gone down under the swing 


curses, means and 


that is not place. 
rule, with 


command 


going 


six or seven 
farmers 
other things, 
of the gold buggers until it hardly pays to raise it. 
granting 


are can buy pianos? 


It cannot go down any further under silver, 
ruments of the gold buggers 


even the ridiculous arg 

All staple products of the doomed farmer are down 
to the starvation point, cotton being only one. Look 
burned Look at wheat. 


at corn ; it’s got to be again. 


And, Mr. Poccet, what's the matter with pianos? You 


want pianos and the piano trade discussed without 
introducing politics ; very well, I'll show you how to 
do it. 

In my first question, in showing the prosperity of 
a certain section, and a small one, I asked: ‘* Where 
amI?"” Now lam going to ask: ‘‘Where are you, 
Mr. Poccet, in these golden dz ys?” You are so very 
solicitous regarding myself. I return the compli- 


ment sympathetically by evincing the same keen 
solicitude for you. 

In former days when I read your communications 
to THE MusIcaL Courier I found them full of wit, 
humor and cheerfulness. Nowadays they com- 
pendiums of book learning; they show the serious- 


ness of the gold situation as viewed through your per- 


are 


sonal spectacles in your own case. You have lost 
your wit because are no longer original ; your 


y‘ yu 


humor is drowned a sea of platitudes and your 





cheerfulness must be the result of an empty pocket. 
For many years you were a prosperous piano road 
salesman, enjoying the confidences of a number of 
large houses who 
rience and the extensive trade acquaintance you con- 
trol. Your honesty has never been questioned ; your 
ability is acknowledged, and yet you have been hang- 
ing about trying to get an acceptable position and 
you seem unable to catch on. Have youever tried to 
fathom the reason? You certainly could 
useful; you know that. But there is no use 
or for anyone like you who is not already in a place, 
and if gold wins some of those must also be bounced 
ever tried to fathom /Aa/ reason? You 
want piano talk ; you say that piano talk interests us 
readers of this paper. Ill give you all the piano talk 
you want, and I will only mix such politics in it as 


be made 
for you 


Have you 


you mix in your pretended piano talk. 

Under your favorite gold basis, pianos have tumbled 
way down in price. Talk about $75 pianos! I know 
of a man in New York State who bought three 
in New York city at a factory for $200 because he 
had your favorite metal or its equivalent in cash. If 
it becomes or ever sinks into a question of personal 
which I shall avoid, I can mention his name. 
He showed me the pianos and the receipted bill. 
Lots of such pianos are Nearly all the 
‘are of that or kindred quality. My friend 
of Chicago, maintains that it isa 


veracity, 


now made. 
‘seconds 
Mr. George P. Bent, 
mistake to make two grades of 
and that the finer of the two grades is bound to get a 
black When these 
driven into making cheap 
liciously calls them, does he expect them to hire spe- 
cial factories to make the cheap ones and keep the 
higher grade factories empty and lose all that money 
represented by a decaying investment? My friend 
Mr. Bent, who, I bet, is also a gold bugger, does not 
see that they cannot do as he says they should do or 
he is too clever to admit that he does see it. Either 
A blind man and even Mr. Poccet 
sent, who always knows just 
it quicker than anybody 
which he wanted 


pianos in one factory 


piano manufacturers are 


boxes, as this paper ma- 


eye. 


hole is a bad one. 


can see that. I guess 
what he is about, 
else, for 
them to drop. 

‘+r the tyrannical sway of gold, a currency that 
speculators, the piano 


could see 
he designed the hole in 

Unde 
can be manipulated at will by 
of this country has actually reached the European 
level of wholesale cost, and the result is such a picay- 
une percentage of profit that the manufacturer can- 
and brilliant salesmen 
and that is the reason 
although he has been 


the services of costly 
Mr. P 
no place, 


not use 
like, for instance, 
Mr. Poccet can find 
hunting one for more than a year, and has probably 
influence of THE MusicAL COURIER with him 
in his hunt Mr. Poccet could probably get a 
place, but only on the gold basis. Judging from the 
places he has had, he must have been a $2,500 or a 
$3,000 man. People making pianos selling from $70 
to $150 or $165 don’t want Mr. Poccet, because they 
cannot afford to. They'll spend that moneyin THI 
MusicaL CouRIER and accomplish far better results. 


occet, 


had the 


too. 


had the benefit of your vast expe- | 











While the dealer Jews the salesman down in price 
THE MusicaL Courter makes a piano appear near to 
what it deserves and bolsters upthe price. I've seen 
all that ; you cannot put sawdust in my eyes. 

Under silver with decent figures, with a redundant 
currency and a living profit brought about by the 
vastly increased activity of trade, which, as Bourke 
Cockran is the real test of prosperity, pianos 
will bring the old style profits to makers and dealers ; 


says, 


high commissions will again be paid to teachers, who 
will then encourage their pupils and friends to buy 
pianos, and the men of Mr. Poccet's stripe will get 


decent wages because they can again make them- 
selves useful. If gold wins Mr. Poccet will get about 
$1,000 a year. He will not take it unless he must, 


and he will then once more retire to his wife’s home 
in Jew Nersey, as he calls that State. 

For a long time he wintered and he summered there 
during all these gold days, and I should like to ask 
him if his wife can get as much for that house and its 
acres as she paid for them out of her inheritance and 
his old-time savings. I'll bet not half. I stopped 
over for a week in Newark last summer witha friend 
who knows of Mrs. Poccet’s people (the Gusenheim- 
ers), and he gave the 
neat kind of place Poccet hasthere. Being interested 
always in Poccet, I asked what it was worth. ‘'] 
know it stood Mrs. Poccet about $9,000 stiff, but 
I bet she could not get $7,000 for it to-day at auc- 
tion.” Can Mrs. Poccet get $6,000 for that home- 
stead to-day? If any time during the 
past four or six years have gotten the original $9,000 
and would not Poccet 


me a glowing description of 


she could at 


would she have not have sold it, 
his own ac- 


have gone into the piano business on 
count ? 
My friend in Newark told me that all New Jersey 


property was ‘way down and going downer—all under 
How much further down can it go? 


basis going when real estate 


the gold sway. 
Where is your taxable 
falls, as it has been falling everywhere except in those 
spots where the gold operates? Of 

there is the place where it goes up. If poor M. T 
Poccet, Esq., had bought a few inches of ground near 
Wall street in New York, near State street in B 
near Third street in Philadelphia, near the Board of 
worth double, 


bus ggzer course 


soston 


Trade in Chicago, it would now be 
treble as much ; but M. T. 
with that gang, and he buys what 


Poccet is too poor to get in 


one of them is 





Abominations: 


Sticky Actions, 
Rattling Actions. 


Dealers, ask for the Roth & Engelhardt 
they never get out of order. 


Roth & Engelhardt, 


St. Johnsville, New York. 








A LEADER PAR EXCELLENCE. 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD 
OF PIANO CONSTRUCTION. 


The BLASIUS 


Piano 


contains 


the 


BLASIUS 


PIANO 


valuable points of other high grade Pianos, and combining with 


DEALERS WHO WANT A LEADER 


we OF PROMINENCE WILL 
DO WELL TO INVESTIGATE THE 


MERITS OF THE BLASIUS. 


them new ideas and the very latest improvements make an instrument w hose equal has not yet been made, 


RETAIL 





WHOLESALE: 


BLASIUS PIANO CO., 


WOODBURY, N. J. 
Eight Miies from Philadelphia. 


THE WONDERFUL HUPFEL SELF-PLAYING 
DEVICE can be attached to any Upright. 


BLASIUS & SONS, Sole Agents for the United States. 





BLASLUS 


1101, 1103, 1119 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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glad to get rid of and he gets stuck, as all of us every- 
where get stuck under the tyrannical gold basis. 

Let me ask Mr. Poccet, as one piano man would 
ask another, what progress he has made since the 
demonetization of silver in 1873? That’s 23 years 
ago. The many experiences he has been giving us 
during the many years he has been writing for this 
paper leads me to conclude that Mr. Poccet is a ma- 
ture man of some 46 to 48 years. In fact, I heard in 
Chicago that he is married 16 years and that he was 
31 when he married, which makes him 47. Well, he 
was 21 years old when they demonetized silver and 
his whole business experience is embraced in that 
period. What has he accomplished? I said before 
that he is known as honest and capable, but I forgot 
to say that he has the reputation of being a very hard- 
working man when he is out on business, and has a 
shrewd make-up. What has gold in its monopolistic 
control of our business system done for Poccet, Esq., 
and for a whole army of men I can mention in the 
piano trade who have been at it hard for a quarter of 
a century ? 

You see Iam holding Poccet right down to piano 
facts and his own personal experiences. Let him 
answer these points: Where is he to-day and what 
are his prospects under a continued gold system? 
What is his future if silver is not restored as a com- 
panion to gold currency? Where will he land? 

Iam not going to be bashful and thereby sacrifice 
one of the strongest points of my argument; I am 
going to ask straight questions and I am going to tell 
things just as they are seen by all of us who propose 
to be honest with ourselves. 

THE Musical COuRIER certainly does not need him, 
particularly if he has lost his old-time cunning and 
the accompanying mental resources. Excuse me, 
but piano trade discussions are dry enough without 
any of Mr. Poccet’s pedantic gold defense. Of course, 
under the circumstances I do not blame him for not 
being cheerful ; he cannot help that, but the paper 
does not care to be loaded down with drivel of that 
kind. Well, if your paper does not want his services 
which paper does? They are all gold papers in the 
music trade, and if he could be of no use to you he 
certainly is useless to the others, and this brings me 
to one other very interesting gold argument. 

I can very easily understand why you are a gold 
paper, but the other papers in your line are enigmas 
tome. It is too late now, but it seems to me that it 
would have meant a pile of money for any of the 
other music trade papers to have jumped in and 
favored silver; for heavens knows they certainly 
have no living reason for advocating gold except the 
command oftheir advertisers. What is their history 
and what have they amounted to in this gold monop- 
oly period ? 

You, of course, represent monopoly yourself. THE 
MusicaL CourRIER has always stood for high prices, 
for big houses, for the great representative men, for 
those who were rapidly;mounting the ladder of fame 
and wealth, and you have been thick as mud with 


Smith, the old wealthy Smiths of Boston, the Chick- 
erings, the Fischers with their wealth, Scanlan, 
Pease from the start, the Kranich & Bachs, Dolge, 
the Estey house and Fuller (why, what you have 
printed about them must fill a volume !), the Mason & 
Hamlins ; and then West, the Baldwins and later on 
the Cables and Kimball and the whole millionaire 
music trade aggregation besides, for four or five 
years past, booming Andrew Carnegie’s musical en- 
terprises in New York and Pittsburgh and lots of 
musical things in which wealth is interested. You 
must have been very deeply associated with the 
three great financial enterprises of Paderewski in 
this country, and you probably started your London 
paper to push him in a diplomatic and occult manner 
in Europe. I heard it said in Chicago once that he 
put up the money to start that London paper. Oh, I 
haven't read your paper for over a dozen years with- 
out observing things between the lines! I don’t be- 
long to the Damphool family ; soI can very readily 
understand why you are a gold paper. 

But, my God! the others; what have they accom- 
plished during all these years of a gold régime? 
What? Can silver impede them any more than gold 
has? Look at them. Look at Fox. I know him 
well; mighty nice fellow ; good hearted through to 
the core. Sometimes a little impetuous, but he feels 
worse than anybody else afterward. His wife has 
been always self-supporting. He has only had him- 
self to look to. His paper would not bring $5,000 at 
auction if he were to retire to-morrow, and I don't be- 
lieve that outside of it Fox can show $20,000 in saving 
after 16 years of work in the gold fields. Is that any- 
thing ? 

Mr. Abbott is a good fellow in his way. Inoffen- 
sive, painstaking, hardworking, economic and friend- 
ly to nearly everybody. His paper would not bring 
anything for the same reason Fox’s wouldn't. Both 
men have been working for the same point in differ- 
ent directions. Both have been trying to build up a 
property, and both have failed to accomplish any re- 
sult amounting to anything when one considers the 
years, the labor and the energy expended. Why, 
then, should they continue to favor a continuation of 
a condition that has made it so difficult for them to 
accomplish even this insignificant result ? 

Harger amounts to no history yet, and unless we 
get silver he will drag along a weary existence ; un- 
der gold he hasn't a ghost of a show. In New York 
there isno paper in the music trade that has any 
commercial value outside of yours. Mr. Bill's family 
has a little money and he has saved a little ; may be 
$20,000 or less. The other trade editors are actually 
poor men, and some of them who have struggled 
terribly under this gold weight deserve a better fate. 
A good many of these trade editors have no names 
at all, I hear, todo business with, and how can they 
favor gold when under the gold monometallic stand- 
ard they have been unable to make money, or to 
make sufficient to redeem their names or to create 
any properties? They must, under gold, certainly 
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the Steinways, the Hazeltons, the millionaire F. G. 


continue this way. There is no show for them at all, 





particularly as THe MusicaL Courier is the recog- 
nized organ and oracle of the whole aggressive piano 
and music gold clique. If gold wins there is no pos- 
sibility of paralleling your paper, which again proves 
that it is a monopolistic currency. A single gold 
standard creates great Standard Oil monopolies ; 
great combines in commerce, in industry, in journal- 
ism, in finance. Even in the relatively insignificant 
music trade this is proven, and even in your line of 
class journalism it is definitely exemplified by incon- 
testable facts. 

What chance therefore have these foolish trade 
editors (and they show how foolish they are by advo- 
cating gold and helping you even more than you can 
help yourself), and what is the future of your most 
estimable contributor Mr. Poccet? I should like to 
get his notions. I have kept politics out and, God 
knows, I've stuck to the piano trade. 

Yours, with thanks for space, 
Joe B. SILAs (en route). 
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eo dealer should insert this advertisement in 
his local papers : 





NEW PIANOS OF ALL GRADES 


ON INSTALMENTS. EASY PAYMENTS. 


The cheapest we handle, . ° ° ° - $250 
““ mext grade, . ° e e ° . ‘ ‘ 300 
- = - . ° ° ° ° ° ° 350 
= na nat . ° . ° ° ° ° ° 450 
= = sg ° e ° ° ° ° ° . 500 


See Higher Grades of Uprights and Grands 
from $500 to $2,000. 
Secoud-hand Pianos at All Prices. 


If you desire to learn why legitimate Pianos cannot be old 
at retail for less than $250, and that any sold below that price 
are without merit or value, ask by mail THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
19 Union Square, New York, the greatest musical paper in the 
world, and it will explain it to you without charge, if you send 
this advertisement in your letter 


It is dignified ; it is novel; its contents must nec- 
essarily attract attention and be productive of 
inquiry. 

The name of the dealer can be inserted either at 
the top or bottom. 

We first published it some months ago, and those 
dealers who adopted it are continuing it. Try it. 





PROMINENT manufacturer of musical instruments of every 


description wants to enter into business connections with a 
large import or wholesale house in the music trade in the United 
States. Please address “ Export,”’ poste restante, Prague, Bohemia 
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Noted for Tone, Touch, .. . 
Durability and Workmanship. 


CASES NOTED FOR ELEGANT DESIGN. 


The best material used in the construction of these Pianos. 


wg FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE: WATERLOO, N. Y. 
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Strength. 
HE strength of a piano depends largely upon its 
wrest plank and its frame; they are the beginning of 
piano building; the foundation from which comes, in a 
great measure, the lasting qualities of the instrument. 
The wrest plank is the piece of wood into which the tuning 
pins are set and has to bear the direct strain of the strings. 
This part of the piano in the Packard naturally receives 
special care. It is of no less than five different 
layers of quarter sawed hard maple, glued together with 
It is fastened 


made 
the grain crossing to increase its strength. 


to and made a portion of the frame. 
It is hard to tell from looking at a finished piano whether 


WHEN IN DOUBT 


as to what Organ you need, order a 


WEAVER STYLE LEADER. 


Walnut or Oak. 














Five or Six Octaves ; 


It will sell so quickly you won’t need 


to study what to order next time. and frame the Packard joints are toothed and glued. You BRAUMULLER, 
; can't tell what quality of glue has been used by looking at 402-410 West 14th Street, 
Weaver Organ and Piano Co. it, but on the glue depends much of the durability of the New York City. 
piano. Some makers use the very cheapest, and the rest irrrrrrrrorocbbbdbbbbdbddddidds weuuee 
YORK, PA. run upthe scale till you reach the Packard and a few 





the wrest plank and frame are weak or strong ; whether 
the lumber is properly seasoned or not ; whether good or 
inferior glue has been used ; how much pains has been 
taken in putting it together ; to tell all this at sight is hard, 
almost impossible ; use will tell. When your piano loses 
its rigidity, checks, becomes rickety, does not stay in tune, 
&c., you will know it, but it will be too late. We cannot 
tell you what makes of pianos are weak in these points, 
but we can tell you how the Packard is made—it is a good 
example of strong building. Pianos are generally built on 
the same plan all through—good, indifferent or bad. If you 
find a piano as good as the Packard throughout, it will 
probably have as solid a wrest plank and as strong a frame, 
and vice versa. 

To be durable these must be built of only well seasoned, 
kiln dried, specially selected lumber ; this is important, be. 
cause improperly dried lumber will give out moisture in 
dry weather, and absorb itin damp weather. It must seem 
peculiar that very dry lumber does not absorb dampness 
like lumber that is not seasoned. But look at a perfectly 
dry sponge ; it won’t soak up water nearly so well as a 
damp one—and with lumber it’s the same. 


In the jointing and gluing together of the wrest plank 





Not because 
the 


others, upon which the very dearest is used. 


it’s dearest, but in spite of it. The dearest is 


strongest. 
From the new catalogue of the Packard piano, manu- 


Sactured by the Fort Wayne Organ Company, a catalogue 


which should be in the hands of every enterprising dealer. 








managing a 
record and 


FIRST-CLASS retail piano salesman capable of 

business will be open for engagement September 1; 
references given by addressing Piano Salesman, care THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, New York. 
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The M. Steinert & Sons Co., the 
great New England firm of piano 
dealers, has recently taken the 
BRAUMULLER PIANO for its exten- 
Sive territory. 





The Jesse French Piano and Or- 
gan e, the great Southwestern 
piano house has sold the BRAU- 
MULLER PIANO for years and rec- 
ommends them. What is satisfac- 
tory to such leading concerns should 
be to any dealer. Call on us and 
examine the 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER., ..: 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 


PIANOS. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 
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—ot+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*—?te— 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 
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CHAS. H. PARSONS, 
President. 


E. A. COLE, 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 


are unsurpassed. 


36 East 14th St. 


UNION 
SQUARE, 


PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


— ORGANS, 





Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es. 
tablished agents only. 


New York =. 
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DO YOU SING Soprano. 


“eI CThie NORRIS & HYDE 


OSING 
PHEANO. 


Wr FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 


Alto, Tenor or Bass? 





Whatever your voice, ALL music written, for whatever range, is 

exactly suited to it, Played as Written, by use of the 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGU2 











2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET. 





[SAAC L COLE 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


EU PHONIBA. 
Self-Playing 


Harmonica. 


& SON, 


Can be handied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject 
Piano, forte, etc. 
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COVERED STRINGS. 


Also reliable tested 

Strings. Warranted 

for quality of fone 

and durability, all 

my own production. 
Also Genuine Italian Strings. 


MAN FACTURER OF STRINGS 


F. JUHLING, 


Dresden, Germany. 








** Fufonia’’ Zither 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Sehoenbach 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction. 
The “Eufonia”’ Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 


tll 





(372) BOHEMIA. 





NOT BUV..... 


Wi Finest w Fie ORGAN 


MADE? 
when you can getit at about the same 
price as other organs are sold ror. 
chasers should send to us for our cata 


MILLER ORCAN CO., 
Please mention this paper LEBANON, PA, 


Correspondence Anieiaaite 
with the Trade | 435 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, eanean bangs ns RON 
Leipziger Musikwerke 
solicited NEW YORE. «+ Euphonita,’ 
LEIPZIG, 





Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 





Established 


EMERSON 


PIANOS. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 
60,000 MADE AND IN USE. 


Prices Moderate and Terms Reasonable. 
Every Instrument Fully Warranted, 


in 1849. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boyiston Street, Boston. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
215 Wabaeh Aveaue, Chicago. 


Intending pur- 
ie, etc 


























hat Is in a Name? 


Certain names associated with certain articles always assure 


w, Highest 
Excellence. 
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What the name of 


AWN 


Pullman is to Palace Cars, 
Columbia to Bicycles, 
Waltham to Watches, 
Stradivarius to Violins, 


he A. B. Chase 


Pianos. 


The synonym or assurance of the highest achievements of modern art and science in Piano 








production. Send for “ Possibilities of Piano Music,” Catalogues and Net Prices to 


THE A. BCHASE GO, - - NORWALK, OHIO, 
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w= The World Renowned 


6 Years Bis CHER 
~_ - = PIANO. 


SUCCESS. 
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506 years 


of business success 


— 


and 100,000 Pianos 
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manufactured are 
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solid facts that stamp the 
public’s approval, and _ to-day THE FISCHER 


PIANO stands unrivaled in all its  excellencies 





of Tone, Durability and Workmanship. 





100,000 .... 


Now In Use. 








THE ARtisTie PIANO 
OF AMERICA. 


J. & C. FISCHER, 


oe }10 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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IT IS A COMPOSITE OF 
ALL THAT IS MODERN, 
PRACTICAL AND 
DESIRABLE IN A PIANO, 
AND IT CONTAINS 
FEATURES SOLELY ITS 
OWN WHICH GIVE IT 
AN INDIVIDUALITY 
THAT MAKES IT A 
LEADER FROM SHEER 
FORCE OF MERIT. 


NEW CATALOGUE ..... 


in course of preparation. Will be 
mailed free to those who ask soonest. 


BEHR 


EHR : : 
PIANO 


is to-day the most SUCCESSFUL 


of the high grade Eastern 


made instruments. 





NEW, STYLE H. 


DousLe Truss. 


Height, 4 feet 11 inches 
Length, 5 feet 5 inches 
Depth, 2 feet 3% inches 
Made in Oak, Mahogany and Blister Walnut. 








BROS. & CO., 


eee 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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Can Be Had 
For SILVER 


And Are 
GOOD AS GOLD. 
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PEASE PIANO CO., 


318,320 & 322 West 43d Street, NEW YORK. 
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oy CUSTOMER | acts Boiled Down. 
< COMES Ytettoteeeees “ 

; INTO ; 

hal YOUR ; AN 
< STORE FEST TES TT TT ETT TTT TET TTT TT TTA, 

x in search of a piano, you should show 
eS him one which will take his fancy, reper | 
and so color all his future thoughts ELEGANT E 
> that if he doesn’t buy now, he will ff 
= come back to you Iater to get it, be- — Towner ee 

\ cause he can’t find one like it else- ppeneingnannatttpnapanation 
a where. F 
{~ Boiled down, this means: Show HIGH-GRADE 
+i him a Crown Piano. AETTEETERTTET TEETER TTT TTT TTA 
r+ Of course there are other high- Oe ee a ae ee a 

' grade pianos. Bi + 
My But (and here is the point) no ; PIANO + 
h> others with the same value in them. etetete iietiaiacaiitaidaaaiaaiel : 
a Consider the Crown Orchestral |} | 
+ Attachment (imitating successfully } 
5 at sixteen other instruments). Think 7 WITH E 
4 of the number of your former cus- 4 t 
hy’ tomers who would have liked one 

mh with the piano they bought of you. y ttesssssssssiay 

t . There are others (coming). 
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Try to please them. 

You will get your reward. 

It will cost them no more to buy 
an elegant, high-grade, sweet-toned, 
long-wearing Crown Piano, with 
Orchestral Attachment, than any 
other high-grade piano without it. 

They will be well satisfied with 
their bargain. 

Will you write me about it ? 
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Selling CROWN PIANOS 





BENT BLOCK 





GEO. P. BENT, “Manufacturer, 


CHICAGO. 
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gee appearance of a Piano as it first meets the 
customer’s eye has a mighty big influence in pro- 

moting a sale, consequently great care is taken in 
the selection of veneers to have the figure well defined 
and handsome. These specially fancy veneers can be 
further arranged, by cutting, to produce designs which are 
not only natural reproductions of the grain of the wood, 
but far more beautiful than would ordinarily appear on the 
case of a Piano. But few concerns care to add the labor 
and expense to their instruments which this feature in- 
volves, but we have found from thirty years’ experience 
that the more beautiful we can make the case the more 
desirable it is for the dealer, and in consequence we make 
this statement, as a challenge if you please, that we are 
turning out the most beautifully veneered cases that are 


placed upon the market to-day. 


KRANICH & BACH, 
233 to 245 East 23d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 





P. S.—Our New Styles will be ready by September I. 


Write for particulars. 
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BABDAaGaaae 


J) HERE is no Piano which gives such uni- 
G versal satisfaction as the STERLING. 





If you wish to purchase a Piano that 
is handsome, artistic in design and finish, re- 
fined in tone, and in every way durable, get 
the STERLING. In it you will find all these 
desirable qualities, at a price so low as to surprise 
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——Paul Stark 


Markneukirchen, Saxony, (;ermany, 


Sn 


Patent 


* 
String 
FOR THE WINDING OF A Wy di 
3} LARGE NUMBER OF STRINGS In Ing 
%| SIMULTANEOUSLY. .... M hi 
niles. acnine. 


























































ALSO ————ip . a 
Violins, ’Cellos, Violas, 
Zithers, Table Harps. numa: 


ee ¢ SIMPLEX BOW 


(GREAT NOVELTY). 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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NEW ENGL ANY) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
F Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will bs 
pl AN S amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO C .,22 GEQRGE STREET, 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 601 Washington St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


TS BS. NO OL Sec 


V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 





















AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsepran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 














THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 


iy } y ote “aus 
= A, ae mi '&) fl 
‘ TEENTH CENTURY. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. G 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), ~ 


Worcester, Mase. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
tm : CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
“7 0 Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





The Old Standard—The Old Reliable p 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Mannfactured by C. F. Martin& Ce. 1895. _ 


WO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME, \ 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


MADAME DE GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. 8. De La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, Mk N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mr LUIST. ROMERO, 








and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all l' 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. ' 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Ete. : 


WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. Pp 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin 
A The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or # 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. - 


AUBURN, N. Y- 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 


Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should bs sent te tha affies. 
Send for Catalogue. — 


Salitd 


PIANOS. 
Nos, 126 to 130 N. Unien S8t., Chicage, Ill. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CPRiIiGEeT PFIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 


471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAG®O. 
Senp ror Our New CaTALocug, 


The SINGER, |Pease Piano co. 


& THE SPIES PIANO ( 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 


etiiihdinnes NWHVVY YORE. MANUFACTURING CO., 


THE SINGER PIANO co., Ne. 248 Wabash Avenue, Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, Eaet 132d and 133d Streets, 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. OEIOCOAGO. wavy YTOoOnsz. “1 























——THE—— 


MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 
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STECK 


Without a Riwal for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnugacturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizasetu Stregt.) 


WASLE & CO., =~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER 8T., NEW YWOoRkZ.. 
COR. MOTT ST., 


G. CHEVREL, 


and Maker of Artistic M. 




















GoLp MEDAL, Paris Exposrrion, 1888 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANC®D. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


for U . 
WILLIAM TORK & BRO,, AF '0" Unites asc 09 cores, OVE ABD SE: NEM YORK: 


G. W. SAVERNS, SON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


STUART PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. STUART & C0,, 


"107 W. Canton St., Boston, Mass. 








Before You Buy a 
BOEHM FLUTE 


Ask for the price list of 
G. ULLMANN, in ADORF (Germany). 


Own manufacture. Full guarantee for pure 
pitch, easy speaking, neat 








This Space is Reserved 


FOR 


F. M. GEIDEL, 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 


BEHR BROS. & 60. Pianos. 


Wareroems and Factory, 282-298 1 ith Ave. and 650 West 29th St., 


NEW “YOREZ. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.&C. FISCHER. 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


99,000 MANUFACTURED. 

















World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR GAN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


Mere sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


HH. LEHR & CoO., Easton. Pa. 


NCOR 








PORATED ‘(895 





ERwe., Fae, 


Fstablished 1867, 





ASS STRINGS. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving. 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOT TI, 


e162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


159-161 E, 126th St., New Yerk. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 


Warerooms: 















Sensational Novelty! 


““CHORDEPHON.” 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
able metal note disks. Can be 
clock work which also can be use 
ren’s toys, &c. The only mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music. Produces correct and 
smooth music, unlike the various “ Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and melody are heard separately and successively. 
Vibrations of the strings are regulated by a most ingenious 
mechanism of dampers. Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 
Patented in most countries. 

CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan. Zithern, 








ue payed with a crank or with a 
as adriving power for child- 





LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 





World’s Columbian Exposition, 
HIGHEST AWA D Chicago, 1898, for Violins, Violas 
and Violoncellos. 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


JouHN FRIEDRICH & BRo., Cooper institute, NEW YORK, 
Vioun Makers & REPAIRERS 


Importers and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, CASES, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 


Deale 





LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


116 W. 125th St. 


Warerooms: 


147th St. and Brooke Ave. 
NEW YORK. 





LINDEMAN & 


SONS PIANO CO. 





FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CoO., 


RoOoocozEwsTsaKHR WN. FY. 





THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Ce., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 
Warereome: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Faetery: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW WATER MOTORS. 


For Organs, AZolians, Sewing Machines and all 
mechanical work. Give more satisfaction than 
any ever put on the market before. Perfect in 
work, strong and durable. 


No. 1, $5 00. No. 2, $10.00. No 3, $15.00. 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 
BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 
21 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


4 High Grade Piane, equal te any / 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


G2" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 








THE RUSSELL PIANO C0., 














gq Stark & Strack Piane Ce., 
“* The Removed to 
—_— 249 & 251 S. Jeffersen St., 
ae CHICAGO, ILL. 





R. W. Tanner & Son Mice 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = uv 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK 








ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 40@ West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 WEST MADISON ST., 
OSOBMIOCAGO, IXsrs. 





THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
CAPITAL, - - ONE INE MILLION DOLLABS. 







Lyon & Healy; 
CHICAGO. 





Washburn 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Awarded the Difloma D’ Honneur and Gold 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 





MANUFACTURED BY 








Staid Piano Actions. 





STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 








INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS 


134th St. and Trinity Ave 


NCIS GUNNOR, "ua 


WAREROOMS: 4 EasT 42p STREET. 
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=, 
THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found -nly in the “*CROWN ” Pianos. 
ITGIVE YOU, with a perfect Piano and with- 
out interferin a particle with the instrument itself. 
THE PO WER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZiTHER, BANJO. MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CL AVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washington Boul d & Sang St., 
CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 


KRANICH & BACH ror oad Upright 


--- PIANOS... 


Received Highest Award at the United States Cen- 
peqate! Exhibition, 1876, and are admitted to be the most 
Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 
five years. §@lilustrated Catalogue furnished on applica 
tion. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 23% to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 














Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 28d Sts, NEW YORK. 


“Tiie Capen Pianos. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO. 


BROCKPORT, N. ¥ 








The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 

es able lon 
== a = = note, is the 
« KALOPHON,” ™22!actare3 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
durability of the instruments warranted. The 
“KALOPHON” has forty-eight steel tongues, 
metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 








WOODBUR RY, N. J. 


Illustrated catalogue on 4 


OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly Imitated, 


1. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wood, 










bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 


GUT 


STRINGS, 


best English Gut, 
to be had fromall 
dealers of standing. 


WUNDERLICH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Musica! 
Instruments and Strings, 


EUBABRUNN-Markneukirehen |. 
Sachsen, Germany. 


JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 2 980 Rast 80th 81., Now Terk. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Pifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
aT + Geor, e ea Ch, 
i. Yes 

N. Y:, wt ; 
Ch., NY..3; Seostive Taber. 
nacie, 4; ‘First Presb yterian, 
Philadelphia. 8; Trinity Ch., 
San Fran i; Christ Ch. 












cisco, 
New Serene. 8; and Pitts 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 








THE Sci WANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 WARREN ST., - - NEw YORK, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. 
New York FAcToRy: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


PooLe PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them ji st what 
they want. 








5 Appleton Street. Boston, Mass 























WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


NEw YoRrRn=z. 















COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (O., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS «xo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVORYVTTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: ; 
} 
ESSEX, CONN. 





WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


ALSO 


Piano Haraware, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








THE 


CUNNINGHAM 


PIANO, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A FIRST-CLASS 

INSTRUMENT 

IN EVERY 

RESPECT. 
n 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE AND 
TERRITORY. 


ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
-. Grands. 


ALF. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


* * * & * 





ESTABLISHED 1874, 





One of the greatest estab- 
lishments of its kind on the 
# Continent 

The FLEMMING Actions 
| are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 

Illustrated Catalogue on 
application 











Established 1852. 





OTTO 
BEY ER- 
RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED. VOICT, 


Piano Factory, 
DRESDEN. 
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WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Gordon Piano. 


MANUFACTURED 


HAMILTON 3. GORDON. 


FACTORY : 
37 to 45 Ninth Avenue. 





BY 





WAREROOMS: 
139 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
ORGAN PIPEss. 


Wood and Metal. ~~ Fiue and Reed. Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Sty le of the Art. 


PIPrse ORGAN MA’ 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class 


SAMUEL PIEARCE Established 1847. READING, MASS. 




















Highest and Special Award, World's Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARI, 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished — n application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in ali its appointments 
Everything is imported and purchased direct; the greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent : Boehm System 





E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), 





Flutes; COLLIV-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Celios: BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments: CHAS. BARIN and SUES= celebrated Violin Bows. 
HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OERIOAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application, 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Me PHAIL | 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, MY, 


PAINTER & EWING, 
PIANOS. 





























For 57 years— made on honor—sold on merit 
1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. a 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
I'he dealer's interests and our 
ial ati ai A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY 
IN THE 
——_——— ACCORDEON 
a. SS, aint Pe Ce. ee 
KOERNER, in Gera 
BOSTON. an renee 
a py = 3 
Bes made out of ONE 








piece of leather, in 





accordance with 
Guenther's patented 
process i be cor 
ners are no longer 
4 i but open ound 

off and give a 
and elegant appearance, as - a ar almost inde 


STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





H . . leasin 
U pright Piano Actions, mructible body t ° the enrement nich was tnererors, camed 














Guenther Koerner Accordeons are most favor avly known, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAYICONOVER 


Grand and Upright Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. | PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


























EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No..20--24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. FACTORIES: CHICA GO, ILL. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—538d Streets, New York City. Wa rerooms and Offi ces: 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CH ICAGO, ILL. 


“4 IMBALE 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
ALFRED DOLGE a Son 


—~- HIGCHEsT AWARD es 


ee 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 


AWARD process, by means of which the surface of the Feit is . rs at pe fis = AN 




















COVERED Wits FINE BAIA. STR 

* 

READS « The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and <i Josiah 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent pack aan BAL S 


hammer ; ; 3 ~ 
covering ik ie a Ee, pe OEY 
machine. a — 
(Signed) ae Z 
owe ee ae, 





TGARELA FExt - 








K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 110-112 East 13th 5,40 NESW YOoRE-. 


STORY : rratos fiRR Pili ON, 


& AND Noted for Perfection in 


RGANS. Tone, Touch and Durability. 
CLARK } 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 


STORY & CLARK ORCAN CoO., 
Canal and (6th Streets, Chicago. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 














THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 














